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THE  EVANGELIST 


May  3,  1(00. 


Dwight  L.  Moody 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  AND  FACTS 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY 
GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH  .... 


I 


By  HENRY  DRUMMOND 

^  This  is  a  unique  book;  the  reader  will  be  puzzled  to  know  to  whom  the  great  interest  should  be  attributed,  whether 

#  to  Mr.  Drummond  for  his  sketch,  to  Mr.  Moody  as  being  the  subject,  or  to  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  for  his  admirable 
^  introduction.  All  three  men  were  g;reat  personal  friends,  and  the  book  is  certain  to  arouse  an  unusual  amount  of  interest. 
^  Photogravure  Frontispiecr.  Decorative  Headpieces  and  Initials.  12mo,  5^x7^^  $1.00 

J  MONSIEUR  BEAUCAIRE,  THE  GREEN  FLAG 

^  Six  full  page  illuBtratioDS  in  two  colors.  Dainty  Decoratiot  s.  Special  cover  design.  12mo,  6^x7$4  $1.50. 

J  12ino,  IHxTH,  $1 35 

2  £old  at  all  bookstores,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  p>  ice  by 

I  McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  131-141  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City 


Church  Directory. 

Ohoren  of  the  Paritana. 

Rev.  Ohas.  J.  Yodno  D.D.  Paator. 

120th  Si  reet  and  6th  Avenue. 

Servicea,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sanday-School,  8  P.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7  P.M.  _ 

Alexaiuler  Ohapel  of  Ptftta  Avenae  Obureh. 

Rev.  HnoB  Pritohard.  Paator. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodoogal  and  Oongreea. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Rnading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Olaaa  for  Adnlts,  Thursday,  9  P.H.;  Seaaioe  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Biiok  Choreh. 

Rrt.  Maltbir  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenae.  corner  Thlrty-aeventh  Street. 
Sabbath-tehooC  9  M  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.. and  4.80  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boya*  Club  and  Olrla*  Club,  Ms  Weat  'nirty>flfth  Street. 

Chinese  Bllasion  and  School. 

Rev.  Hcib  Kim.  Miaeionary. 

88  Fifth  Avenue. 

8abbath.8cbool,  8.30  P  Jl.;  Service  In  Chineae,  4.15  P.M^ 
Bible  Claaa,  7  P.M. 

OhoToh  of  Soa  and  Land. 

Rev.  JoBM  Hopkins  Dbni80n,  Paator. 

Oomer  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  I  P.M. 

ChUdren’e  Service.  6  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Oarrlee  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  work  m  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
nerds  It. 

■mmanuel  Chapel  of  TTnlversity  Place  Ohureh. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Pausib,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-Scboo).  8.30  P.M. 

Pleaching,  lO.M  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Mmtings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.80  A.M. 

Bladieon  Avenue  Presbyterian  Choreh. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonxw  Jobmston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenae,  comer  S3d  Street. 

Servioee  at  U  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School.  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P,  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Ohrtat’e  Mission  for  the  Converaion  of  CathoUoa. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
Jambs  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Dally  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 

Oospel  Mieeion  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Rodbrio  Tbrry,  D.D.  President. 

Obobob  E.  Stbrrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Murbo,  Chaplain,  bolds 
Several  Lord's  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  twenty-five  thonsand  (86,000)  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Fnnds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 

Thirteenth  Street  Choreh. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Servicea,  10.80  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M, 
Snnday-School,  1.80  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  tO  A.M. 

Yonng  People’s  Meeting,  A56  P.M. 

Midweek  Pmyer-Meetlng,  Wednesday,  8  P,M. 

Park  Chnrcb 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrbdrt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Servicea,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Oipmlsatlons. 

The  Sanday-School 
Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class 
Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladles’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  MissioDary  Auxiliary. 

Anxiliary  Hngnenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  ofaMiss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  onr  misaionary  in  India.  Miss  A.^F.  Denholm 
In  charge.  Address :  154  West  l06th  Street. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President. 


Russbll  Stubgis  Foot,  Vlce-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  Kew  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  A  LONDON. 

Numbers  3.  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Yonng  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Alao  malnlams  the  Pheipe  Settlement  814  East  86th  St. 

Lenox  Presbyterian  Church. 

Tbomab  W.  Smitr.  Pastor. 

189th  Street,  West  of  Eighth  Avenae. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

Young  Wombn’b  Cbribtiah  Abbooiation, 

7  East  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenae  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instraction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hau, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  aild  Bible  Lesson 
Tnenays  at  8  P.M. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  BOOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  dally,  except  Snnaays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenne,  from 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Ciicnlating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  136  Second  Avenae 
near  8th  Street;  886  West  42d  Street:  861  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  U6th  Street ;  180  West  83d  Street :  8(W  West  100th 
Street;  861  West  69th  Street:  1683  Second  Avenae ;  in6 
Bast  Mth  Street:  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.,  daily  except 
Snndays. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  B^ast  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
snpportlng  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self -sap* 
port  9  aIM.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Snndays. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natnral  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  9-6.  After¬ 
noons,  Sundays  and  Holidays. 

COLUMBI  k  UNIVERSITY. 

116th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenae. 

German  Lectures,  3U9  Havemeyer. 

Wednesday,  4  P.M. 

French  Lectures. 

305  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Thursdays  at  3.30  P.M. 

No  tickets  required. 

LECTURES  TO  TEACHERS. 

Normal  College  Chapel,  68th  Street  and  Park  Avenne. 

Medicine  in  its  Relations  to  Teaching. 

James  P.  Harvey,  M.D. 

May  5, 12  and  19.  at  10  A.M. 

MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A„  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-snpporting  women 
and  those  stndying  for  self-snpmrt. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7 JO  to  9^  P.M. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M 
to  6  P.M. 

ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Mnsenm, 

Central  Park  East  and  Sad  Street. 

Open  Tnesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


^  BVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

ToMcta,  Lectnma,  Pnlplts,  Psws,  Peats,  etc.  Charcblp 
DesIgiM.  atondard  and  original.  Tiaaot’s  Stained 
Qlasc  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Pamlahers, 

S5S,?££‘S!S:“'  Tie  Coi  Sou  i  BicUei  Ce- 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB.  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


PIPE 

ORGAN 


HYMN)L1A 

D/SPLACES  THE  REED  ORGAN 
(Same  Sise) 

Church  Organ  Pipn  Only 
TWO  MANUAL  AND  fEDAL  BASS  EFFECTS  FROM. 
ONE  KEYBOARD 

HYMNOLIA  Warerooms,  Chickering  Hall, 
130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Frank  Taft,  Sole  Prop,  and  Manuf’r. 


Macbeth  (Ellery. 

237  Fifth  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Paintings. 

The  Helman  Taylor  Art  Company. 

267  Fifth  Avenne. 

Exhibition  of  Brown  Carbon,  Soderuolt  Prints,  Caproni 
Casts. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivlngton  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  Yorh, 

Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 

Hartley  Honse, 

418  West  46th  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  AUlanoe, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

MoAnley  Water  Street  Mission, 

816  Water  Street. 

Norses’  Settlement, 

269  Henry  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

859  West  69th  Street. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  THB 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Central  offices  106  East  Twenty-second  Street,  corner  ofi 
Fourth  Avenne,  and  district  offices  8, 4  and  6.  The  dis¬ 
trict  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Application  Bureau  maintained  jointly  with  the  Soci* 
ety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  9  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.  (except  Sundays  and  holidays).  6  P.M.  till  mid¬ 
night  every  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  may 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  have  attention.. 
DISTRICT  OFF!  CBS. 

District  No.  1.— 9  Chambers  Street. 

“  No.  8.-879  Broome  Street. 

“  No.  8.— 808  West  42d  Street. 

“  No.  7.-808  West  80th  Street. 

”  No.  8.— 587  Amsterdam  Avenne. 

”  No.  9.-169  Blast  6U  Street. 

”  No  10.— 15  Blast  l%th  Street. 

**  No.  11.— 480  Conrtlandt  AveBEie 
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OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 


WHAT  SPECIFIC  AMOUNTS  WILL  DO. 

One  dollar  will  feed  twenty  men,  women 
and  children  for  a  day. 

Five  dollars  will  feed  more  than  a  hundred 
hungry  children. 

Ten  dollars  will  help  a  company  of  200  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  a  government  relief  camp  for  work. 

Twenty-five  dollars  will  furnish  cheap  gar¬ 
ments  for  fifty  women  or  seventy-five  blankets. 

Fifty  dollars  will  rescue  from  starvation  and 
support  fifty  children  for  a  month. 


Thousands  of  dollars  are  needed  for  mission¬ 
ary  relief  works.  In  order  not  to  demoralize . 
the  people  by  indiscriminate  giving,  work  is 
made  the  basis  of  relief.  Examples  of  such 
relief  measures  are  making  roads,  digging 
wells,  deepening  ponds,  clearing  away  the  un¬ 
healthy  cactus  keeping  at  their  usual  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  purchase  of  their  products  the 
weaver,  the  stonecutter,  the  brick  maker,  the 
tile  maker  and  others.  The  product  of  the 
weavers  can  supply  the  clothing  given  to  the 


destitute ;  that  of  the  brick  and  tile  maker  can 
furnish  material  for  village  schoolhouses,  and 
enlargement  of  accommo&tion  for  the  famine 
orphans  and  widows.  In  addition  to  this, 
opening  of  cheap  grain  shops,  supplying  to  the 
farmers  and  helping  to  save  their  cattle. 

Send  your  contributions  direct  to  Mr,  Charles 
W.  Hand,  Treasurer,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  stating 
that  they  are  for  the  Evangelist  Indian  Famine 
Fund. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BVANOEUST’S  INDIAN  PAHINE  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged . $8,200,01  Bi 

Friend .  50  Three  f 

R.  C.  C .  6.00  Boys’  B 

Friend .  1.00  Walnut 

P.  W.  Taylor .  2.00  Paterso 

E.  M.  Wheeler .  100.00  L.  E.  L . 

Sprlngville  Church .  6.7.5  Springfleld  , 

Friends .  6.00  Friend  .... 


10,01  Brought  forward . S3.480jn 

50  Three  friends .  12.00 

6.00  Boys’  High  School,  New  York .  2.00 

1.00  Walnut  Street  Cluh .  5.00 

2.00  Paterson  Madison  Avenue .  20.(0 


20jn  Brought  forward . $8,547.26 

12.00  Mrs.  Wheeler .  5.00 

2.00  A.  A.  Strlckler .  10.00 

5.00  Mt.  Auburn  Auxiliary .  58.00> 


Mrs.  C.  O.  H.. 

E.  E.  8 . 

Batavia  First . 
Mrs.  Rhodes.., 
Wm.  Huttoii... 


5.00  L.  W.H . 

6.00  A.  A.F . 

86.00  H.G.  Grant... 
8.00  C.  G.  (jloodwin  , 
1.00  C.  C.  Sankey... 


20.(0  Windsor  Junction  Christian  Endeavor 

1000  M.  E.  TiU . . 

6.00  n.  Dixon . 

1.00  Mrs.  Messenger . . 

2.00  North  Church  Sunday  School . 

10.00  Oregon  Church . . 

50.00  W.  C,  T.  U.,  Verona . . 


Total . $8,688.51 


Forward . $8,420.26  Forward . $8,547,26 


TUE  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION. 

J.  H.  Edwards  D.D. 

Go  forth,  go  forth,  at  the  call  of  (he  Lord, 

To  the  sinful,  deceived  and  deceiving ; 

To  the  ignorant,  blind,  unbelieving ; 

Witl  the  news  that  for  guilt  there’s  retrieving. 

Go  forth  to  all  with  the  life-giving  Word  I 
Tell  fortti,  tell  forth,  the  blest  message  from  heaven  I 
There  is  pardon  for  sinners  repenting. 

There  is  hope  for  the  vilest  relenting. 

There  is  rest  for  the  weary  unending. 

Tell  fcrth  the  gospel  of  love,  God-given  I 
Show  forth,  show  forth,  the  true  beauty  of  Christ  I 
Since  for  Him  the  sad  world  is  sore  longing— 

For  the  end  of  all  warring  and  wronging. 

For  the  peace  to  the  righteous  belonging. 

Show  forth  His  mercy  and  love  unpriced. 

Bring  in,  bring  in,  the  full  sheaves  to  be  reaped  1 
For  the  harvest  is  white  and  all  waiting. 

Up,  ye  laborers,  life  consecrating  I 
To  the  work  with  a  zeal  unabatlng  I 
Go  forth,  bring  in  the  full  sheaves  to  be  reaped. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  forces  of  General  Roberts  are  still  a  long 
ways  from  Pretoria.  Although  General 
French  and  his  cavalry  were  sent  to  cat  off 
the  retreat  of  the  daring  £oer  forces  which 
had  snrronnded  the  Canadians  at  Wepner,  the 
clever  cavalry  commander  failed  in  his  attempt. 
General  Botha  and  his  fiying  columns  success¬ 
fully  trekked  back  to  the  north  of  Ladybrand, 
and  bands  of  South  African  troops  now  hold 
the  spurs  and  passes  that  separate  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  from  Orange  Free  State. 

The  Afrikanders  are  evidently  much  disap¬ 
pointed  over  their  failure  to  capture  Colonel 
Dalgety  and  his  thousand  troops.  Two  weeks 
of  constant  assaults  by  5,000  of  the  enemy  has 
been  a  severe  strain  upon  the  little  band  at 
Wepner;  and  had  not  the  reinforcements  been 
harried  to  their  aid  they  must  have  capitu¬ 
lated.  _ 

Lord  Roberts  seems  to  have  changed  his 
dashing  aggressive  policy  to  one  of  elaborate 
preparation  and  dilatory  movements.  Armchair 
critics  who  so  severely  censure  this  change 


will  do  well  to  remember  that  “Bobs"  is  under 
a  greater  strain  than  at  any  time  since  he  has 
assumed  command  in  South  Africa.  Burdened 
with  incompetent  generals,  he  has  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  orders  either  disre¬ 
garded  or  carried  out  in  a  pekfunctory  manner. 
His  supplies  of  horses  have  been  decimated 
through  the  grossest  mismanagement.  Packed 
into  box  cars  and  with  no  food  and  water  for 
four  days  the  unhappy  creatures  arrived  at 
their  destinatiou  in  a  frightful  condition. 
Many  were  at  once  shot  to  put  them  out  of 
their  misery  and  the  larger  part  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  unfit  for  active  service.  But 
this  inhuman  treatment  has  been  altered  and 
the  long  and  tiresome  process  of  remounting 
a  horseless  army  of  50, 000  men  has  begun  under 
the  skillful  guidance  of  Lord  Kitchener.  By 
the  end  of  May,  the  remounts  sent  out  by  the 
War  OfQoe  will  number  42,000  horses  and  23,- 
000  mules. 

It  is  a  big  problem  to  shift  a  military  base 
from  Cape  Town  to  the  inland  capital  of 
Bloemfontein,  to  rebuild  a  long  line  of  railroad 
and  to  perfect  t  he  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  over  BO  great  a  distance.  But  Lord 
Kitchener  will  prove  equal  to  the  task,  though 
it  may  be  weeks  before  aggressive  movements 
towards  Pretoria  can  be  undertaken. 

The  wily  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  a  tough  subject 
to  tackle  in  a  diplomatic  way.  Although  the 
peremptory  terms  of  the  American  demand, 
which  were  couched  in  language  not  far  from 
the  character  of  an  ultimatum,  seem  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  temporarily,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Porte  is  at  present  anything  but 
satisfactory.  _ 

But  one  nation  can  act  arbitrarily  with  the 
unspeakable  Turk.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  is  such,  that  a  display  of  force  on  its 
part  will  not  in  any  way  threaten  to  unsettle 
the  balance  in  the  “Key  of  the  Orient. " 

The  Sultan  is  in  a  rather  embarrassing  sitoa- 
tion;  he  would  probably  speedily  meet  our 


desires  in  the  matter  that  is  being  so  urgently 
pressed  could  he  effect  a  settlement  in  secret. 
But  he  fears  the  entering  wedge.  One  claim 
acknowledged,  there  would  be  instant  requests 
from  the  Powers  for  the  settlement  of  a  few 
of  their  claims  which  have  been  so  long  pend¬ 
ing.  The  promulgation  of  the  irade  authorizing, 
the  rebuilding  of  the]fAmerioan  structures 
which  were  burned  at  Hharput^and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  Roberts  College  is  regarded  as 
showing  clearly  the  desire  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  United*  States,  in  the 
hope  that  the  latter  wilUnot'press^for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  indemnity.  The  ^United  States 
Government,  however,  has^,^no^intention  of 
abandoning  its  claim. 

Nor  has  the  “Devil’s  Shadow "Ja* keen  desire 
to  publicly  acknowledge  his  ]  responsibility  for 
the  Armenian  atrocities.  It^is  one  thing  to 
give  private  orders  to  the  Faithful  to  rid  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  of  four  thousand  un¬ 
believers,  and  quite  another  thing  to  assume 
the  liability  for  damage  done^by  over-zealou  s 
followers  to  the  subjects  andjproperty  of  for¬ 
eign  nations.  _ 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  fires  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  America  occurred  on  last  Thursday  in 
the  Canadian  capital.  Ottawa  is  not  a  large 
city,  with  its  population  of  65,000;  but  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  flames  in  that  one 
day  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  worth  of 
property  and  12, 000  people  left'  homeless.  The 
gratifying  feature  of  the  fire  was  the  small  loss 
of  life.  _ 

But  one  fire  in  the  United  States  has  had  as 
great  destruction  of  property  relatively.  This 
country  and  Canada  are  responding  to  Ottawa’s 
call  for  relief.  The  Dominion  Government  met 
the  need  with  a  prompt  gift  of  $100,000.  Eng¬ 
land  with  her  South  African  War  and  starving 
India  on  her  hands  has  been  slow  in  showing 
financial  sympathy.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  mother  country  will  in  time  do  her  share 
towards  repairing  the  losfes  injqjEid_  by  the 
great  Ottawa  fire.  .  o  V  O  F  T 
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ONE  DEADLY  FOE  TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

That  sturdy  Presbyterian  and  Obristian 
patriot,  ex-President  Harrison,  conrageonsly 
voiced  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the 
best  people  in  our  land,  when  in  his  opening 
address  at  the  Ecumenical  Oonference  he  said, 
“The  men  who,  like  Paul,  have  gone  to 
heathen  lands  with  the  message  *we  seek  not 
yours  but  you,  ’  have  been  hindered  by  those 
who  coming  after,  have  reversed  the  message. 
Rum  and  other  corrupting  agencies  come  in 
with  our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble 
races  wither  before  the  hot  breath  of  the  white 
man’s  vices. ’’  No  shot  fired  during  the  ses- 
sions  of  this  recent  magnificent  Conference 
hit  the  troth  more  squarely  in  the  eye  than 
this  one ;  none  deserves  to  arouse  a  wider  echo. 
That  expressive  word  “hindered”  tells  the 
whole  story.  While  Christian  philanthropy 
has  been  sending  the  Gospel  to  civilize  and  to 
save,  the  lust  for  pecuniary  gain  in  Christian 
countries  has  been  sending  cargos  of  mm  and 
gin  and  opium  that  have  been  the  most  fatal 
obstraction  in  the  Gospel’s  pathway.  The 
same  ships  that  carried  missionaries  in  the 
cabin,  carried  mm  and  rifles  in  the  hold; 
while  the  missionaries  have  saved  the  few  by 
the  Gospel,  the  deadly  drink  has  cursed  its 
thousands. 

Since  the  departure  of  Livingstone  and 
Duff,  the  most  celebrated  missionary  that  Scot¬ 
land  has  produced  is  grand  old  John  G.  Paton. 
His  go^d  grey  bead  has  been  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Conference  platform.  This  is 
not  his  first  visit  to  ns  from  the  New  Hebrides ; 
and  one  of  his  errands  at  each  visit  has  been  to 
petition  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  intoxicants  and 
fire-arms  into  those  islands.  Great  Britain  has 
done  this;  shall  our  Christian  nation  refuse 
the  old  hero’s  reasonable  petition? 

This  tremendous  problem  is  brought  home  to 
us  more  directly  by  our  own  dealings  with  the 
Fillipinos.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  rela¬ 
tion  of  those  people  to  us,  whether  held  by  ns 
as  our  perpetual  possessions,  or  aided  by  us 
to  secure  good  government  and  ultimate  inde¬ 
pendence,  one  troth  flows  out  like  the  light¬ 
ing’s  flash.  That  disgraceful  truth  is  that  we 
are  planting  the  deadly  vipers  of  the  drink- 
curse  among  them  every  day.  Bishop  Thobnrn, 
whose  eloquent  voice  has  been  heard  during 
the  Conference,  testifies  that  when  he  visited 
Manila  last  year  he  found  that  every  alternate 
place  of  business  seemed  to  be  a  liquor  shop  of 
some  kind  I  The  Wine  and  Spirit  News  exult- 
ingly  aimounces  that  “as  one  result  of  the 
American  occupancy  of  Manila,  the  liquor 
business  has  reached  enterprising  proportions 
and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  leading  kinds 
of  business.  ’  ’  There  are  over  three  hundred 
grog-shops  in  Manila  and  whither  they  “lead’’ 
both  the  soldiers  and  the  natives,  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  President  Schurman  has  said : 

“I  regret  that  the  Americans  allowed  the 
saloon  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  Islands.  That 
has  hurt  the  Americans  more  than  anything 
else,  and  the  spectacle  of  Americans  drunk 
awakens  disgust  in  the  Filipinos.  We  sup¬ 
pressed  the  cock-fight  there  and  permitted  the 
taverns  to  flourish.  One  emphasized  the  Fili¬ 
pino  fraility  and  the  other  the  American  vice. 
I  have  never  seen  a  Filipino  drunkard.  ’’ 

President  Schurman  further  said:  “It  was 
unfortunate  that  we  introduced  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  saloon  there  to  corrupt  the  natives 
and  to  exhibit  to  them  the  vices  of  our  race.  ’ 

This  is  a  sickening  story,  and  it  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  those  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  as  missionaries  or  as  workers  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  It  is 
time  that  our  people  demand  that  our 
national  government  stamp  out  this  inqnity  by 
the  most  summary  prohibition.  It  is  no  party 


question;  but  one  of  Christian  humanity,  and 
our  nation  stands  disgraced  before  Christendom 
until  the  diabolical  business  is  suppressed. 

Amid  all  the  thrilling  reports  of  success  ren¬ 
dered  during  the  recent  Conference,  this  one 
ghastly  spectre  has  stalked  in  to  shock  ns.  The 
famine  in  India  is  temporary,  but  the  perma¬ 
nent  infliction  is  that  the  race  that  brings 
India  the  Bible  in  one  hand  brings  the  bottle 
in  the  other.  Africa  sends  many  glad  tidings 
to  the  Conference ;  the  one  lamentable  draw¬ 
back  is  that  the  same  vessels  from  Christian 
countries  that  land  the  Gospel  -  missionary 
land  also  the  gin-barrel  and  the  shot-gun. 
Thanks,  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  President 
Harrison  for  having  sounded,  with  his  high 
authority,  a  tocsin  that  ought  to  reverberate 
as  far  as  the  soul  kindling  reports  of  this  splen¬ 
did  Conference  shall  travel.  Our  Christianity 
needs  yet  more  Christianizing  at  the  core. 

WHAT  THE  CHURCH  STANDS  FOR. 

Robert  L.  Bachman,  D.D. 

In  a  recent  Evangelist  is  an  article  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter,  entitled:  The  Heresy 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  it  he  says: 
“The  Presbyterian  Church  stands  by  the  eom- 
mon  interpretation  of  language  for  the  old 
and  once  accepted,  but  now  execrated  dogma, 
of  infant  damnation.  ’  ’  The  Confession  says : 
“Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regen¬ 
erated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit.  ’  ’  “  That  language  was  used  when  the 
dogma  of  infant  damnation  was  maintained. 
It  meant  that  non-elect  infants  were  lost.  Be 
it  known,  then,  to  all  the^world  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  by  its  Confession  declares 
.  .  .  that  there  are  infants  in  hell.  ’  ’ 

Without  discussing  the  statements  here  made 
and  the  conclusions  here  reached  by  Mr. 
Carter,  it  may  be  to  the  edification  of  some  to 
know  the  opinions  of  two  very  conservative 
Presbyterian  theologians  on  the  question  of 
infant  damnation. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  in  his  commentary  on  The 
Confession  of  Faith,  says:  “The  phrase  ‘elect 
infants’  is  precise  and  fit  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
not  intended  to  suggest  that  there  are  any  in¬ 
fants  not  elect,  but  simply  to  point  out  the 
facts  (a)  that  all  infants  are  born  under  right¬ 
eous  condemnation,  and  (b)  that  no  infant  has 
any  claim  in  itself  to  salvation;  and  hence  (c) 
the  salvation  of  each,  precisely  as  the  salvation 
of  every  adult,  must  have  its  absolute  ground 
in  the  sovereign  election  of  God.  This  would 
be  just  as  true  if  all  adults  were  elected  as  it 
is  now  that  only  some^adults  are  elected.  It  is 
therefore  just  as  true,  although  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  all  infants  are  elected.  ’’ 

In  his  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  1  page,  26, 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  says:  "All  who  die  in  in¬ 
fancy  are  saved.”  This  is  inferred  from  what 
the  Bible  teaches  of  the  analogy  between  Adam 
and  Christ.  “As  by  the  offence  of  one  judg¬ 
ment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even 
so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life. 
For  as  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous’’  (Rom.  v.  18,  19). 
“We  have  no  right  to  pot  any  limit  on  these 
general  terms,  except  what  the  Bible  itself 
places  on  them.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  ex¬ 
clude  any  class  of  infants,  baptized  or  nnbap- 
tized,  born  in  Chrisiau  or  in  heathen  lands,  of 
believing  or  unbelieving  parents,  from  the 
benefits  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  ’  ’ 

If  Presbyterians  are  privileged  to  interpret 
their  own  Standards,  then  according  to  the 
two  Hodges,  the  Confession  of  Faith  does  not 
teach  infant  damnation. 

With  hundreds  of  others,  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  phrase  “elect  infants’’  erased  from 
our  Church  Standards.  But  its  presence  there 
does  not  commit  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 


the  dogma  of  infant  damnation.  From  the 
interpretation  which  her  most  conservative 
theologians  have  passed  upon  it,  no  one  has 
the  right  to  affirm  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  teaches  “that  there  are  infants  in  hell.  ’’ 


A  WEEK  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

2  Public  enthusiasm  in  the  meetings  of  the 
great  Ecumenical  Conference  was  unabated 
during  the  whole  of  last  week.  While  the  total 
number  of  delegates  to  the  Conference  was 
2,500,  it  is  not  overestimating  it  to  state  that 
their  meetings  every  day  were  attended  by  as 
many  thousands. 

Our  last  week’s  paper  carried  the  story 
through  Tuesday  evening,  and  even  to  hint  at 
all  that  has  been  done  and  said  since  then 
would  be  far  to  overflow  the  limits  of  our 
space.  But  we  may  attempt,  here  and  on  other 
pages,  to  reflect  in  some  degree  the  spirit,  and 
to  pass  on  to  those  who  were  unable  to  be 
present  some  breath  of  the  inspiration,  of 
these  wonderful  Assemblies. 

An  important  utterance  of  Tuesday,  the  24th, 
necessarily  omitted  last  week  must  find  men¬ 
tion  here.  It  was  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham 
of  Columbus,  O.,  who  was  until  recently  a 
missionary  in  Singapore.  His  subject  being 
the  manner  and  form  of  presenting  the  Gospel 
to  unchristian  people,  he  brought  out  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  that  the  presentation^shonld 
be  level  with  the  understanding  of  the  hearers. 
Great  skill  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
people  addressed  are  absolutely  essential. 

After  showing  the  widely  separated  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  missionaries  work  and 
how  necessary  it  is  for  the  Gospel  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  manner  which  the  heathen  under¬ 
stand,  he  made  the  following  farsightedj  sug¬ 
gestion  : 

“The  crying  need  of  the  American  missionary 
societies,  at  least,  is  this  preliminary  training 
of  the  missionary.  As  it  is,  the  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  men  and  women  are  chosen  without 
any  reference  to  whether  they  are  to  go  to  the 
interior  of  Africa  or  to  Japan,  with  the  merest 
smattering  of  knowledge  concerning  the  relig¬ 
ion  or  the  mental  habits  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  go.  And  on  reaching  the  field  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  so  engulfed  in  multitudinous 
drudgery  that  I  make  bold  to  say  the  first  five 
years  in  the  mission  field  are  of  very  doubtful 
value  to  the  people  among  whom  they  appear. 
Much  money  is  wasted,  many  precious  years 
rendered  abortive,  many  earnest  minds  dis¬ 
couraged  and  eager  hearts  chilled  by  the  man¬ 
ifest  impotence  arising  from  lack  of  thorough 
preparation.  The  churches  must  provide  suit¬ 
able  training  schools,  or  attach  missionary  de¬ 
partments  to  the  existing  theological  schools,  if 
we  are  to  cease  blundering.  ’  ’ 

Wednesday  was  the  great  educational  dayhnd 
the  nine  several  meetings  were  packed  with 
earnest  listeners  and  illuminating]  speakers. 
The  important  meeting  however — one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  entire  Conference — was 
that  of  the  evening  and  the  great  address  was 
that  of  President  Angell  of  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity,  our  former  Minister  to  Turkey.  The 
subject  was  Present  Day  Problems  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  missions  to  Governments.  Regarding 
missionary  persecutions  in  Turkey,  he  said: 

The  Government  which  breaks  treaties  with 
respect  to  missionaries  and  sees  that  their  own 
Government  takes  no  steps  to  protect  them 
will  easily  yield  to  the  temptation  to  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  other  citizens.  Is  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  that  because  our  Government  has  allowed 
outrages  against  our  missionaries  to  go  on 
since  1883  in  Turkey,  highway  robbery,  brutal 
assault,  destruction  of  buildings,  without  any 
demonstration  beyond  peaceful  and  patient 
argument,  that  the  Ottoman  Government  is 
now  proceeding  in  so  high  handed  a  manner  to 
prevent  by  false  allegations  the  importation  of 
our  flour  and  our  pork? 

President  Angell  advocated  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Turk,  saying : 

These  dilatory  Oriental  goverments,  embar¬ 
rassed  by  so  inany  difficult  problems  of  internal 
administration,  do  not  willingly  act  except 
under  some  pressure.  And  pressure  which  is 
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not  war,  and  which  will  probably  not  lead  to 
war,  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  diplomatio 
and  naval  agencies.  Oar  Government  was 
never  in  so  good  a  condition  to  pnrsae  such 
a  policy. 

The  address,  however,  was  too  far-reaching 
in  importance  to  condense  into  a  general  report. 
We  reserve  it  for  more  careful  treatment  next 
week. 

The  topic  of  Thursday  was  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  comity.  Great,  however,  only  to  the 
Boards  on  this  side  of  the  water— the  mission¬ 
aries  have  long  practiced  comity  so  far  as  their 
active  relations  are  concerned,  and  they  are 
now  looking  for  federation.  The  very  cogent 
speakers  on  this  subject  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
M.  King  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  Dr.  Alexander  Sutherland  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  who  pre¬ 
sented  papers,  and  Dr.  George  William  Knox, 
Dr.  Schreiber  of  Germany,  and  Dr.  Johnston 
of  London. 

Friday’s  subject  was  Self-Support  in  Foreign 
Fields.  On  this  subject  Dr.  R.  W.  Lambuth 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Rev.  Drs.  H.  G. 
Underwood  of  Korea,  and  D.  S.  Spenser  of 
Japan  spoke,  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Ashmore  of  China,  Dr.  O  R.  Avison 
of  Corea,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Borchgrevink  of 
Stravanger,  Norway,  spoke  on  the  same  impor¬ 
tant  subject. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Winton  of  Mexico 
especially  aroused  interest.  His  point  was 
that  the  constant  support  of  missions  by  for¬ 
eign  subsidies  is  without  Biblical  sanction, 
and  should  not  be  continued.  The  missionary 
should  indeed  be  supported  to  a  degree  by  the 
home  Boards,  for  his  position  is  one  of  deli¬ 
cacy;  but  he  is  an  evangelist  not  a  pastor,  and 
it  was  not  anticipated  that  he  would  remain 
at  one  station  after  he  had  placed  it  in  the 
charge  of  a  native  pastor.  The  great  work 
of  the  foreign  missionary  must  be  to  build 
up  self-supporting  churches.  Dr.  Lambuth 
said: 

The  spirit  of  self-support  is  the  spirit  of  mis¬ 
sions.  In  its  truest,  highest  expression  it 
means  more  than  the  desire  or  ability  to  be 
financially  self-sustaining.  Christian  liberality 
is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  spiritual  vitality, 
but  the  measure  of  its  power  is  the  intelligence 
with  which  it  is  administered.  There  are  prin¬ 
ciples  and  motives  imbedded  in  the  Gospel 
which  must  be  incorpora'^ed  by  the  missionary 
into  the  life  of  the  native  church,  without 
which  all  attempts  at  self-support  will  be 
mechanical,  meaningless  and  short  lived. 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Morris,  a  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Africa,  urged  that  the  examples  set 
by  the  apostles  in  spreading  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  beginning,  were  not  only  intended  for 
the  Christians  *  of  the  first  century  but  for  the 
missionaries  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  well. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Davies,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary  in  China,  said  be  thought 
that  the  outlook  for  self-supporting  missions  in 
China  was  hopeful.  “The  Chinese  understand 
the  power  and  advantage  of  organization,  and 
consequently  the  Chinese  Christians  are  quick 
to  find  the  strength  in  a  thorough  organiza¬ 
tion.  ’’ 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  a  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  of  Punjab,  India,  opposed  the  advocates 
of  self-support.  “I  fear  that  the  mission 
boards  at  home  would  be  carried  off  their  feet 
by  the  idea  of  self-support,  and  would  out 
down  the  supplies  and  money  now  so  ear¬ 
nestly  needed  in  the  foreign  field.  And  even 
in  Korea,  where  some  of  the  missions  were 
self-supported,  the  number  of  converts  have 
been  less  by  one-half  than  those  in  the  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  same  country  which  are  receiving 
support  at  home.  ’  ’ 

What  the  young  may  do  for  missions  in  dis¬ 
tant  fields,  and  in  work  at  home  to  uphold  for¬ 
eign  stations,  furnished  the  theme  Saturday  for 


addresses  as  inspiring  as  any  that  have  en¬ 
riched  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  Three 
meetings  were  devoted  to  this  subject,  all 
largely  attended  and  all  in  charge  of  leaders 
in  movements  which  the  young  sustain.  The 
listeners  displayed  such  hearty  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  platforms  as  in  itself  to 
work  encouraging  results.  That  the  colleges 
will  be  immediately  fruitful  in  increased  offer¬ 
ings  of  mission  workers,  as  the  result  of  aspira¬ 
tion  freshened  by  the  Conference,  was  confi¬ 
dently  predicted. 

John  R.  Mott,  the  President  of  the  Students’ 
Volunteer  Movement,  presided  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  general  subject  being  The  Achieve¬ 
ments,  Present  Position,  and  Significance  of 
Missionary  Movements  Among  Students 
Throughout  the  World. 

Prof.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Student  Vol¬ 


equipped— they  lack  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ. . 

Dr.  Hall  gave  a  description  of  the  training 
demanded  of  the  minister  of  the  future  and 
concluded : 

I  see  developing  at  many  points  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ministry ;  it  must  attract  toward 
it  many  of  the  most  gifted  and  consecrated  of 
our  young  men.  The  college  and  the  seminary 
are  drawing  closer  together.  The  study  of 
missions  in  the  colleges  is  bringing  out  a  type 
of  manhood  which  is  full  of  heroic  beauty,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  faith.  The  undergraduate  is 
studying  the  world  to-day  as  never  before,  is 
feeling  in  bis  fresh  young  heart  the  thrill  of 
the  new  conceptions  of  applied  Christianity,  is 
realizing  Christ’s  love  and  Christ’s  present 
salvation  for  the  world  in  terms  of  reality. 
And  in  many  a  college  to-day  are  found  the 
very  fiower  of  our  youth  to  whom  the  ministry 
appears  not  as  a  reserved  and  gloomy  world  of 
ecclesiastical  technicalities,  but  as  the  King’s 
own  highway  to  joyful  and  abundant  service. 


CAKNE<iIE  H.4L1..  WHERE  THE  CONFERENCE  WAS  HELD 


unteer  Movement  in  the  United  States,  spoke 
on  Present  Missionary  Movements  Among  Stu¬ 
dents.  Sketching  the  history  and  describing 
the  purposes  of  the  Student  Movement,  be 
said: 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  movement  is  a 
recruiting  agency,  and  not  a  missionary  board. 
It  does  not  send  missionaries  out,  and  does  not 
contemplate  ever  sending  out  any,  itself.  It  is 
unswervingly  loyal  to  all  the  regularly  estab 
lished  agencies  of  the  Church,  and  has  received 
their  cordial  indorsement  and  co-operation. 
With  increasing  thoroughness  it  is  undertaking 
to  do  the  work  which  must  be  done  if  Amer¬ 
ica’s  part  in  the  world’s  evangelization  is  ever 
to  be  accomplished.  With  this  great  purpose 
in  mind  the  movement  is  sending  out  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  those  who  are  destined  to  be 
the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  the 
Church. 

H.  C.  Duncan,  Chairman  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Missionary  Movement  of  Great 
Britain,  made  an  eloquent  address,  but  the 
most  important  utterances  of  the  day  were 
those  of’Dr.  Cnarles  Cuthbert  Hall,  President 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  His  subject 
was,  The  Young  Men  of  the  Future  Ministry; 
How  to  Fire  Them  with  the  Mission  Passion 
and  Make  Them  Leaders  of  Missionary 
Churches.  He  said  in  part: 

According  to  the  New  Testament  standard, 
the  passion,  of  a  Christ  like  love  for  human 
lives  is  a  greater  thing  than  eloquence,  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  faith.  ...  To  ask,  therefore,  how  we 
may  fire  with  missionary  passion  the  young 
men  of  the  future  ministry  is  to  ask,  not  bow 
we  may  add  unto  them  something  beyond  and 
additional  to  their  ministerial  training,  but 
how  we  may  make  them  true  ministers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  For  without  the  missionary 
passion  they  are  not  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament ;  they  are  disabled,  deficient,  half- 


In  Carnegie  Hall  on  Sunday  night  the 
Indian  famine  was  discussed  in  its  various 
phases.  President  Seth  Low  being  in  the  chair. 
The  enormous  and  appalling  character  of  the 
distress  was  pointed  out  by  many  missionaries 
familiar  with  the  situation,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  evening  Bishop  Potter’s  suggestion  that 
the  remarkable  public  interest  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  should  crystallize  into  some  material  aid 
for  the  millions  now  starving  in  the  Far  East 
was  acted  upon  by  the  formation  of  the  Con¬ 
ference’s  Indian  Famine  Relief  Committee. 
On  the  committee  are  some  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman  made  a  short  introductory 
speech,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Henry  Barrows,  President  of  Oberlin 
College,  whose  acquaintance  with  Indian 
conditions  comes  |from  careful  study  made 
while  giving  the  Haskell  lectures  in  that 
country. 

The  appointment  of  the  following  Indian 
Famine  Relief  Coumiittee  was  made  public: 
Morris  K.  Jesnp,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Seth  Low, 
John  S.  Kennedy,  Russell  Sage,  William  L. 
Strong,  Charles  A,  Schieren,  William  R.  Par¬ 
sons,  John  H.  McCook,  George  Foster  Peabody, 
VTilliam  E.  Dodge,  James  Loeb,  Frederick  B. 
Schenck,  William  C.  W’hitney,  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Julian  T.  Davies,  D.  Willis  James, 
George  L.  Rives,  John  G.  Carlisle,  Bird  S. 
Coler,  Joseph  C  Hendrix,  R.  Fulton  Cutting, 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Samuel  Sloan,  Joseph  S. 
Auerbach,  John  Crosby  Brown,  David  A. 
Boody,  John  Sloane,  Levi  P.  Morton,  George 
Macculloch  Miller,  James  T.  Woodward,  John 
A.  Stewart,  George  G.  Williams,  James  Stokes 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  L.  T.  Chamberlain. 
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PROPHECY  BECOMES  HISTORY. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Ecnmenical  Oonfer- 
ence  was  daring  prophecy.  It  is'  to-day  splen¬ 
did  aohieyement.  Anticipation  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  realization.  From  whatever  point 
viewed,  or  by  whomsoever  measured,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  promise  of  the  program  has 
been  far  more  than  realized  by  the  work  upon 
the  platform.  Never  has  program  been  sur¬ 
passed  for  breadth,  pertinence,  interest,  and 
thoroughness.  The  papers  were  read  and  the 
discussions  carried  on  by  men  and  women,  who, 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  had  both  elaborated 
and  tested  their  theories.  They  were  not 
dreamers,  but  battle  scarred  veterans  home  on 
furlough.  The  discussions,  in  which  each 
speaker  was  limited  to  five  minutes,  threw  the 
light  of  every  continent  and  condition  upon 
the  theme.  Truth  came  out  at  white  heat 
when  one  had  to  condense  the  experience  and 
conviction  of  a  life  work  into  five  minutes. 
No  part  of  the  Conference  has  proved  to  be 
either  more  interesting  or  mare  instructive 
than  these  “snap  shots”  from  the  field.  In 
a  few  minutes  you  caught  a  vision  of  the 
breadth  of  the  problem  as  well  as  felt  its  in¬ 
tensity.  The  missionaries  hold  avanced  posi¬ 
tions  in  conviction  as  well  as  in  field.  To 
those  at  home,  “Comity  on  the  Mission  Field” 
seemed  a  pertinent  theme  Speaker  after 
speaker  from  the  foreign  field  showed  that  they 
already  have  “comity”  and  that  they  are  now 
pushing  on  to  “co  operation  and  federat'on.  ” 

The  audiences  have  been  not  less  worthy  of 
consideration  than  the  themes  and  speakers. 
Nor  is  this  meant  to  apply  merely  to  their  size 
or  constancy.  There  has  been  no  diminution 
in  size,  packing  the  Hall  a'  every  session; 
there  has  been  no  flagging  in  interest,  for  at 
the  close  they  are  as  eager  and  alert  as  at  the 
beginning.  To  wa'ch  from  the  platform  the 
play  of  the  faces, session  after  session  was  as  in¬ 
structive  as  it  was  interesting.  No  point  escaped 
them,  no  eloquence  could  carry  them  by  storm. 
In  the  crncible  ofgliwing  thought,  they  formed 
their  own  conclusioas  rather  than  received 
those  fashioned  by  others.  When  the  speaker's 
voice  failed  to  reach  them,  they  waited  with 
good  natured  patience.  With  unabated  interest 
they  welcomed  the  speaker  whose  every  note 
they  were  able  to  bear.  Perhaps  at  no  point 
was  their  ability  to  weigh  both  men  and  meas- 
uresmcre  apparent  than  when  Self-Snpport  on 
the  Mission  Field  was  discussed.  Many  of 
those  who  participated  seemed  to  regard  them 
selves  as  contestants;  to  the  audience  they 
were  co-laborers.  They  saw  the  trnth,  merits 
and  difficulties  of  each  side,  in  a  word  the 
whole  truth,  of  which  each  champion  presented 
but  a  part.  “Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting,  ”  oh  preacher,  whosoever 
thou  art,  when  not  interested  in  and  informed 
concerning  Foreign  Missions.  Ton  are  depriv¬ 
ing  yourself  of  power  and  yonr  people  bf 
right.  When  President  Hall  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  brought  ont  these  truths  the 
people  applauded  him  to  the  echo. 


To  those  who  were  on  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  the  most  impressive  fact  and  significant 
triumph  was  found  not  in  what  was  taking  place 
in  this  city  only,  but  in  the  world-wide  inter¬ 
est  manifested.  The  Conference  was  Ecumenical 
in  interest  as  well  as  in  composition.  It  was 
world-wide  not  simply  because  hundreds  of 
missionaries  and  thousands  of  delegates  came 
together,  bnt  because  every  part  of  the  world 
manifested  the  keenest  interest  in  what  was 
here  said  and  done.  The  first  step  towards 
the  world’s  acknowledgment  of  Christ’s 
supremacy,  is  for  it  to  feel  his  superiority. 
This  latter  moment  now  seems  near  at  hand. 

Two  questions  have  been  more  clearly  an¬ 
swered  than  ever  before.  “Has  the  Gospel  of 
an  atoning  Christ  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit  lost 
its  power?”  receives  a  thunderous  and  demon¬ 
strative  “No”  from  every  field.  Never  were 
Gospel  miracles  as  to  numbers  won  and  souls 
transformed  so  marvellous  as  in  this  closing 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“Do  Missions  Pay?”  can  never  again  be  a 
question  with  any  who  pretend  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed.  Nothing  else  has  ever  paid  so  well 
commercially  and  scientifically.  Their  tempo¬ 
ral  and  eternal  significance,  who  can  measure? 

For  those  who  have  been  present  in  body, 
and  those  who  have  only  been  present  in  spirit, 
the  assurance  is  equally  welcome  that  the  ad¬ 
dresses  and  discussions  are  to  be  issued  soon 
in  two  volumes  handsomely  bound.  Then  echo 
meetings  will  be  held  in  lands  remote,  as  well 
as  near,  for  already  such  meetings  are  a  part 
of  the  forthcoming  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
ventions. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SUN! 

Who  knows?  Tet  there  is  no  appearance  of 
hiding.  If  anything  is  open  for  inspection, 
courting  inquiry,  inviting  scrutiny,  frank, 
open,  unreserved,  it  is  the  great  luminary 
which  glorifies  our  day.  Yet  the  coming  of  a 
moment  when  on  a  narrow  line  across  the 
world,  the  sun  shall  be  eclipsed  and  possibly 
give  up  some  secret  of  its  composite  and  in¬ 
scrutable  substance,  is  awaited  with  expectant 
preparation  which  thrills  the  world.  The 
magician  of  this  age  is  the  man  with  a  spec¬ 
troscope  and  a  photo^zraphinK  apparatus  at¬ 
tached  to  his  telescope.  Would  not  our  ven¬ 
erable  forbears  flay  him  as  an  agent  of  the 
davil?  And  now  he  will  use  ninety  seconds  of 
the  ag>s  to  trap  a  gleam  of  the  mystic  corona; 
if  he  shall  also  lasso  one  of  those  rose-tinted 
streamers  and  bring  it  home  with  him  for 
quiet  i-tudy,  he  will  be  the  happiest  of  men,  a 
benefactor  for  whom  science  has  painfully 
waitf  d. 

So  the  question  of  the  ages:  What  is  Trnth? 
goes  ringing  over  mankind,  stirring  their  souls 
to  the  very  deepest  depth.  What  are  these 
grave  men  who  look  down  from  the  missionary 
standpoint,  but  eiplorers  and  expounders  of 
the  mystery  hidden  for  so  long?  Yet  trnth  is 
clarity  itself  and  there  is  no  attempt  or  pre¬ 
tence  of  concealment.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  trnth  to  hide;  its  call  is  ever:  Gome  and  see  I 
One  personality  of  all  who  bear  the  human 
form  has  faced  another,  sajingwith  assurance: 
I  am  the  Truth.  His  revelation  is  the  history 
of  religion.  What  a  march  is  his  along  the 
paths  where  men  search  for  truth  I 

And  another  question:  What  is  the  Bible? 
routes  intensest  inquiry  to-day.  Only  lately 
have  men  been  led  to  ask :  What  is  the  sun ; 
they  took  the  sun  for  granted  and  went  about 
iu  its  light.  But  suddenly  they  are  intent  on 
finding  out  what  the  sun  may  be.  The  progress 
of  knowledge,  the  procession  of  instruments, 
have  started  this  inquest  into  the  secret  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  orb  of  light.  They  are  not 
skeptical  about  the  sun,  nor  do  they  deny  the 
sun;  they  do  not  s*ek  to  make  men  doubt  the 
sun,  nor  try  to  live  without  the  sun.  No. 


They  are  only  asking  with  all  the  wisdom  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  they  have  gained:  What 
is  the  sun? 

But  a  few  years  ago,  the  Christian  world  was 
content  to  take  the  Bible  for  granted.  It  was 
the  sun  of  our  civlization,  we  walked  in  its 
light  and  were  content;  our  duty  to  the  world 
was  summed  up  in  giving  all  men  the  Bible. 
In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  the  gain  of 
apparatus,  we  have  waked  up  to  the  question : 
What  is  the  Bible?  There  is  no  irreverence  in 
the  inquiry,  no  distrust  or  doubt  or  fear.  If 
the  spectroscope  drew  one  element  from  our 
daylight,  we  might  put  it  on  trial  for  robbery. 
If  finding  out  about  the  corona  damaged  the 
crops,  our  astronomers  might  be  sued  for  dam¬ 
ages  and  treated  as  dangerous  heretics,  public 
enemies,  to  be  expelled  and  silenced.  No.  In¬ 
spection  of  the  sun  hurts  neither  the  sun  nor 
the  sunshine  in  which  our  children  play  and 
our  gardens  bloom.  Why  should  we  fear  or 
forbid  inspection  of  the  Bible?  Is  the  scholar 
with  his  critical  apparatus  looking  into  the 
sun  harmless,  nay,  a  benefactor,  and  the 
scholar  looking  into  the  Scriptures  malevolent 
and  destructive?  No.  For  not  one  ray  of  the 
true  light  is  ever  annihilated  by  the  closest 
analysis.  And  the  wonder  of  the  sun  and  the 
glory  of  the  Scriptures  only  grow  by  being 
studied  I 

SOME  RECREATIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Delegates  to  the  Ecumenical  Obnference  have 
run  little  risk  of  that  dullness  which  comes 
from  “all  work  and  no  play.”  Receptions  and 
banquets  have  been  only  less  prominent  than 
meetings  as  features  of  the  ten  days’  session. 
The  latest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  former 
was  that  given  by  those  residents  of  this  city 
who  are  of  British  birth  or  descent  (chiefly 
the  members  of  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  An¬ 
drews’s  Societies),  to  the  British  and  colonial 
delegates  to  the  Conference.  The  great  ball 
andbanqueting-room  of  Sherry’s  were  thronged 
on  Monday  evening  with  distinguished  guests 
and  no  less  distinguished  hosts.  A  Reception 
Committee  of  sixty  included  the  names  of 
George  Gray  Ward,  Chairman;  Alexander 
Maitland,  Alexander  G.  Orr  and  others,  Vice- 
Chairmen;  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Treasurer;  Henry 
C.  Hunter,  Secretary;  .4rchar  W.  Milbnry, 
Honorary  Secretary ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Mac  Arthur, 
Rainsford,  Evaus,  D.  Parker  Morgan  and 
Leighton  Williams  and  Messrs.  Erastus  Wi- 
man,  Mornay  Williams,  S.  Victor  Constant,  G. 
E  Beddall,  Samuel  Sloan,  John  S.  Kennedy, 
John  Sinclair  and  John  Idoyd  Thomas. 

Among  the  guests  were  Messrs  William  E. 
Dodge,  Adam  Campbell,  James  Stokes,  L.  C. 
Warner,  James  Talcott,  Chancellor  McCracken, 
the  Rev.  Drs  Charles  A.  Stoldard,  George 
Alexander  and  Howard  Duffield,  .Mrs.  Stoddard, 
Miss  Dodge,  Mrs.  Gulick  and  two  most  inter¬ 
esting  yoang  girls,  Mano  Ramabai,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pandira  Ramahal  of  Poona,  India,  who 
is  brought  here  by  her  mother  for  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  has  another  year  of  study  before  she 
will  be  fitted  for  college.  Her  cousin  Tungabai 
is  one  of  five  child  widows  from  India 
receiving  their  edncation  in  the  Cheesebrough 
Seminary,  North  Chili,  N.  Y.  Mano  Ramabai 
will  probably  go  to  Mt.  Holyoke  next  fall. 

The  speaking  was  brief  and  brilliant,  and  in¬ 
terspersed  with  delightful  mnsic,  each  speaker 
being  followed  by  a  national  melody  of  his  own 
country.  The  American  speakers  were  the 
President,  Mr.  George  Gray  Ward,  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  St  George's  Society,  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  MaoArthur,  Bishop 
Potter  and  Comptroller  Goler.  Responses  were 
made  on  behalf  of  England,  by  George  Anthony 
King  of  London,  whose  picture  was  given  in 
our  issue  of  April  19;  of  Canada,  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Ryckman  of  Ontario;  of  Ireland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Bridgeford  of  North  Africa;  of  Wales 
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"by  the  Rev  Maarice  Phillips  of  Madras.  At 
the  close  of  the  aidresses  the  great  andience 
joined  in  singing  Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds, 
and  conolnded  with  My  Country  ’tis  of  Thee, 
or  Ood  Save  the  Queen,  according  to  the 
nationality  of  the  singer. 

*  *  * 

Last  Friday  evening  the  Oberlin  Alumni  of 
this  city  entertained  a  distinguished  party  of 
guests,  including  a  number  of  foreign  dele* 
gates  to  the  isicumenioal  Oouferenoe,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Sherry’s.  The  guest  of  honor  on  this 
occasion  was  Dr.  Alice  H.  Luce  of  Wellesley, 
who  has  just  been  elected  Dean  of  the  Wom¬ 
an's  Department  of  Oberlin,  to  succeed  Mrs.  A. 
A  F.  Johnston,  for  thirty  years  the  honored 
head  of  that  department.  Dr.  Luce  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wellesley  receiving  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1883  She  has  taught  in  High  Schools,  in 
the  Oirls’  Latin  School  of  Boston,  at  Smith 
College  and  at  Wellesley,  and  has  spent  three 
years  in  the  study  of  Philosophy,  English 
Philology  and  Literature  at  the  Universities 
of  Leipsic  with  Professors  Wundt,  Sievers, 
Wulcher,  Knlpe  and  others.  For  two  years 
more  she  continued  her  studies  at  Heidelberg, 
receiving  from  the  latter  university  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  magna  cum  lande, 
being  the  first  American  woman  to  receive  that 
degree  from  the  philosophical  faculty  of  that 
university.  Dr.  Luce  is  strongly  commended 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Principal  Tet- 
low.  President  Caroline  Hazard  of  Wellesley 
and  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Durant,  as  a  great 
teacher,  a  broad  scholar,  a  woman  of  adminis¬ 
trative  abilities  and  of  noble  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  Dr.  Luce  is  a  woman  of  magnificent 
health,  attractive  personality  and  a  pleasant 
speaker.  Her  address  at  the  Oberlin  banquet 
showed  her  to  have  an  admirably  trained  mind, 
a'delightfnl  sense  of  humor,  and  a  large  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  most  important  educational  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  time.  Among  the  other  speakers 
were  Dr.  Lucien  0.  Warner  and  James  B.  Dill 
Esq.  of  this  city.  Professor  Currier  of  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rogers,  and 
President  John  H.  Barrows.  The  presiding 
officer  was  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Ryder. 

*  * 

Loyalty  to  the  Alma  Mater  is  the  rule  with 
Americans.  With  the  Alumnae  of  Wheaton 
Seminary  it  is  an  inspiration.  This  grand  old 
school,  founded  two  years  before  Mt.  Holyoke, 
and  largely  under  the  inflnence  of  Mary  Lyon, 
has  just  given  to  Mt  Holyoke  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  daughters.  Miss  Mary  Woolley, 
President  elect  of  the  latter.  On  Saturday 
last  the  Alumnae  of  the  two  institutions  gave  a 
reception  and  luncheon  to  Miss  Woolley  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  A  very  large  number  of 
women  were  present,  including  a  number  of 
delegates  to  the  Conference  and  Miss  Helen 
Gould,  and  with  them  a  distinguished  if  not 
large  group  of  men.  The  speaking  was  of  a 
remarkably  high  order,  as  would  be  expected 
when  the  speakers  were  President  Seth  Low, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Miss  Susan  Hares  Ward  and  others  of  equal 
ability.  The  presidency  was  dual,  Mrs.  Kate  Up¬ 
son  Clark  introducing  the  speakers  for  Wheaton, 
and  Mrs.  Barry,  those  for  Mount  Holoyke. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  annual  Wheaton 
reunion  is  the  sending  of  a  telegraphic  message 
of  greeting  to  the  venerable  and  beloved  Mrs. 
Wheaton  who  now  for  sixty-five  years  has  had 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  beholding  the  fruits 
of  her  joyful  self-sacrifice  in  founding  this  im¬ 
portant  educational  institution. 

EDITUKIAL  NOUS. 

It  is  twelve  years  since  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip  came  into  existence,  and 
many  chapters  will  celebrate  its  anniversary 
next  Sunday,  May  6.  The  occasion  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  Men’s  Meeting,  and  no  doubt 


many  pastors  will  be  glad  thus  to  observe  it. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood,  the  Rev.  C. 
E.  Wyckoff,  has  prepared  a  form  of  service 
which  he  is  willing  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
any  pastor  on  conditions  which  he  will  make 
known  by  letter.  Address  Mr.  Wyckoff  at 
Irvington,  X.  Y. 


The  seventy-second  anniversary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fifty-third  street,  on  Sunday,  May  6,  at 
11  o’clock  A.M.  The  annual  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Howard  Agnew 
Johnston  D.  D.  and  an  abstract  of  his  report 
will  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Stitt.  The 
seventy-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Sailors’  Home,  190  Cherry 
street,  on  Monday,  May  7,  at  3  o’clock  P.M. 
Life  directors,  life  members  and  all  friends  of 
seamen  are  invited  to  be  present. 


The  Auburn  Seminary  Review  for  April  is 
readable  from  cover  to  cover,  its  contents  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  dozen  opening  pages  on  Some 
Problems  in  Theological  Education,  by  the 
always  level-headed  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls 
of  St.  Louis,  to  the  lighter  and  chiefiy  Anburn- 
ian  editorial  work  of  the  closing  pages.  The 
second  article  is  by  Prof.  Edward  Waite  Miller 
of  the  Seminary,  and  we  are  told  was  originally 
prepared  as  an  address  for  the  Monday  evening 
Conference  held  by  faculty  students.  The 
careers  of  Father  Malone  and  Dr.  Mo  Glynn 
are  detailed  so  far  as  of  general  interest,  and 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a  more  friendly 
attitude  and  one  of  co-operation  as  to  many 
things  might  well  exist  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic  pastors.  We  hope  that  Professor 
Miller  will  sometime  study  and  give  his  views 
of  the  average  Roman-Catholic  pastor,  and 
who  is  inclined  to  distrust  an  1  resist'  co  opera¬ 
tion,  such  as  is  here  suggested. 


As  to  Revision,  it  is  well  to  note  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  those  who  originally  defeated  it.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to  secure  be- 
yopd  question,  the  rights  of  New  School,  or 
liberal  men,  under  the  covenant  of  Reunion. 
Action  by  the  Assembly  then  would  have  saved 
trouble  aud  prevented  wrong.  Now  the  Old 
School  wing  seems  incapable  of  restraint. 
It  proposes  discipline  for  all  who  do  not  hold 
to  the  standards  in  their  way.  And  at  last  Dr. 
Patton  of  Princeton  has  sounded  the  old  alarm 
against  eliminating  a  fac^or  of  Oalivnism 
from  the  creed  of  a  “Oalivnistic  Church.” 
So  once  more  is  drawn  the  line  which  is  a 
warning  to  all  who  are  not  ‘‘high  Calvinists” 
to  depart  from  the  church.  Sharp  words  are 
given  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  for  his  arraignment  of 
the  Confession.  Threats,  menaces  and  taunts 
are  fiungat  the  ‘‘dissatisfied  few,”  who  indeed 
are  the  great  majority  as  the  story  of  ‘‘Revis 
ion”  clearly  shows. 


Certain  absurd  rumors  having  lately  been 
fioating  in  the  air  it  seems  wise  to  correct 
them  by  saying  that  Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow  of 
the  East  Orange  Presbyterian  Church,  having 
been  urgently  requested  to  permit  the  dramati¬ 
zation  of  that  thrilling  work  of  fiction.  The 
Captain  of  the  Janizaries,  has  not  as  yet  con¬ 
sented  thereto.  Dr.  Ludlow  has  no  scruples 
with  regard  to  the  dramatization  of  his  book. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  properly  put  upon 
the  stage  the  natural  influence  for  good  ex¬ 
erted  by  a  first  rate  work  of  fiction  may  be 
widely  increased.  Without  question  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  The  Little  Minister  and  Ben  Hnr 
has  tended  to  the  moral  uplift  of  the  stage, 
and  has  measurably  counteracted  the  per¬ 
nicious  infiuence  of  another  sort  of  drama. 
But  Dr.  Ludlow  is  not  unmindful  of  his  re¬ 


sponsibility  in  a  matter  like  this.  He  knows 
the  possibilities  of  evil  that  lurk  in  the  strong 
temptation  to  theatre  managers  to  lower  a  high 
standard  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Therefore  al¬ 
though  the  offer  to  dramatize  his  book  come 
from  managers  of  eminent  respectability,  their 
assurances  as  to  the  character,  the  stage  set¬ 
ting  and  the  disposition  of  the  play  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  financial  proposi¬ 
tions  brilliant,  Dr.  Ludlow  will  not  consent 
to  any  arrangement  which  contemplates  the 
absolute  control  of  the  proposed  drama  passing 
into  other  hands  than  his.  Therefore  as  yet 
there  is  no  prospect  that  the  Captain  of  the 
Janizaries  will  be  dramatized. 

GOD’S  FREEDOM. 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter. 

'The  great  artist,  Phidias,  Angelo,  approemhes 
the  block  of  marble  to  carve  from  it  the 
thought  of  his  own  inspired  mind.  This  is 
what  gives  the  finished  work  its  value ;  ’tis  a 
fragment  of  dead  rock  redolent  with  genius. 
This  gives  it  life  and  bears  it  down  the  ages. 

It  is  grand  work ;  but  there  is  a  far  grander. 
The  eternal  Artist  stands  before  the  human 
soul  with  purpose  to  make  it  full  of  his  own 
glorious  goodness.  And  it  is  a  part  of  this 
work,  too,  that  it  shall  be  varied  in  each  case, 
and  bear  the  mark  of  a  special  and  distinct 
genius  of  creation.  But  alas  I  how  often  we 
forget  this  and  break  in  upon  God’s  divine 
labor  with  our  foolish  demand  that  this  soul 
be  patterned  after  our  narrow  fashion,  be 
called,  and  stirred,  and  saved  by  our  little 
ecclesiastical  style.  God  has  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  ways  to  lead  a  soul  to  himself ;  we, 
ah  I  we,  have  often  only  one.  Paul  and  Luther 
and  Pascal  must  all  run  into  our  little  sec¬ 
tarian  mould  or  we  will  not  own  them.  But 
blessedly,  they  won’t.  God  and  they  go  on 
their  own  free  way,  and  the  church  is  adorned 
with  the  exquisite  variety  of  the  divine  genius 
of  conversion.  Still  evermore  ‘‘the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  becomes  the  head 
of  the  comer.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Dollinger  gives  ns  a  very  wise  word 
when  he  says :  ‘  ‘  Theology  must  transform  her 
mission  from  a  mission  of  polemics  to  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  irenics ;  which,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  must  become  a  science,  not  as  heretofore 
for  making  war  but  for  making  peace,  and 
thus  bring  about  that  reconciliation  of  the 
churches  for  which  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  longing.”  We  may  add,  that  this  truth  has 
a  very  evident  application  to  the  condition  of 
our  Presbyterian  Church  this  very  day.  We 
have  had  the  theology  of  polemics.  God  send 
us  the  theology  of  irenics ! 

FRUM  BOSTON’. 

An  all-day  meeting  of  prayer  and  conference 
including  a  special  meetinsr  for  laymen  was 
held  in  this  city  a  fortnight  since,  preliminary 
to  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  The  speakers 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessioos  were 
Drs.  Withrow  aud  Lorimer,  Bishop  Lawrence, 
Presiding  Elder  Perrin  and  John  Willis  Baer. 
In  the  evening  an  immense  audience  crowded 
Tremont  Temple  to  hear  the  Rev.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  D  D.  of  Brooklyn  speak  on  The 
Strategy  of  Providence  in  Missionary  Achieve¬ 
ment.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  held  his 
audience  spell-bound,  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  eloquence  and  presenting  an  area  of  historic 
facts  and  incidents  couched  in  choice  language 
and  without  even  a  note  to  aid  his  memory, 
that  evoked  hearty  applause,  when  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  a  pause  in  his  impetuous  fiow  of 
speech.  With  realistic  power  he  sketched  some 
of  the  movements  in  history,  indicating  that 
Christianity  is  entering  on  a  caresr  of  world¬ 
wide  conquest,  of  which  a  general  restlessness 
with  pagan  manners  and  customs  is  a  pjtential 
cans*.  There  is,  m  ireover,  an  enthusiasm  for 
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Christian  and  Saxon  civilization  that  is  an  mnch  enconragement.  Probably  no  chnrch  in 
inspiration  to  this  world-wide  movement.  the  land  gave  so  large  an  Easter  offering  in 
The  educational  movement,  including  the  proportion  to  its  means  as  this  little  flock  of 
rising  up  of  students  in  universities  and  theo-  Christ’s  poor  ones.  The  contribution  was  for 
logical  seminaries  eager  to  go  at  once  among  the  building  fund,  and  amounted  to  $271.85. 
heathen  nations  as  physicians,  college  pro-  The  self-denial  and  devotion  that  were  behind 
fessors  and  religious  teachers,  knights  of  the  this  offering  are  most  touching.  Help  should 
new  Christian  chivalry,  is  still  another.  be  given  this  brave  pastor  and  his  fellow  work- 

The  wonderful  increase  of  wealth,  especially  ers,  that  a  chnrch  building  may  be  speedily 
in  this  country,  which  has  no  parallel  in  his-  erected  for  the  100,000  inhabitants  of  this  dis¬ 
tory  was  set  forth  by  Dr.  Hillis  as  a  most  trict. 

solemn  responsibility  as  well  as  glorious  oppor-  This,  we  believe,  at  least 

tunity  for  the  consecration  of  this  wealth  to  The  Youngest  ProBbyterian  com- 

this  world-wide  movement.  The  address  con-  Brooklyn  church,  minion,  is  the  Qlenmore 
eluded  with  these  glowing  sentences:  Surely  a  Avenue  Church.  It  is  now  sixteen  months  old. 
strategic  movement  has  dawned  in  history,  ^nd  has  grown  from  a  mere  handful  to  con- 
Events  are  ripe  for  a  new  era.  Gone  the  old  giderable  strength,  having  added  46  to  the  orig- 
racial  barriers.  Gone  the  era  of  prejudice  and  inal  membership.  The  Sunday-school  has  in- 
national  hatred.  And  in  response  to  calls  for^gyeagg^  from  80  or  90  to  260.  The  twenty-sixth 
teachers  come  the  men  and  now  the  money,  .^^ard  is  rapidly  Ailing  up,  and  this  new  enter- 
It  is  as  if  God  had  marshalled  all  hie  hosts,  prise,  under  the  efficient  pastoral  care  of  the 
and  developed  the  instruments  and  made  the  Rgy.  Charles  T.  Berry,  is  evidently  in  a  place 
columns  ready  for  the  moment,  when  the  sig-  r  ig  ngg^g^ 

nal  for  a  world- wide  movement  should  be  hung  ■ 


out  from  the  heavenly  battlements.  The  speak-  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  ninro/^the^^Tk 
er’s  portraitures  of  Adoniram  Judson,  Carey,  west  Uuboken,  New  Jersey.  ^ 

Moffatt,  Livingston  and  others  whom  God,  as  .  . ,  •  i  ^  .l  i. 

in  all  aees.  has  raised  no  when  he  would  spiritual  interest  has  been  manifest 

.  .  I,  f  church.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Evans  is 

usher  in  a  new  epoch  were  amone  the  gems  of  .  ..  ^  ^  .  ,  ■  .  . 

pastor — an  interest  the  influence  of  which  has 
this  rhetorical  mosaic.  The  strategy  of  Provi-  ^  ..  «  «  w  « 

j  -11  i  i.  j  1  •  s  extended  to  the  entire  community  on  Jersey 

dence  was  illustrated  in  the  placing  of  these  a..,  ■ 

..  .  ..  . .  City  Heights.  At  the  spring  communion  serv- 

giants  among  the  savages  and  thus  creating  a  .  . .  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  ® , 

®  , ,  ,  j  ice  the  pastor  and  people  had  the  pleasure  of 

hunger  for  the  Christian  nobleness  and  good-  ,  .  ^ 

...  ,  .  welcoming  (62)  fifty-two  new  members,  mak- 

ness  which  moved  among  them  as  a  glorious  .  .  .  ^  \  ■  .  ■  ,  ,  ■ 

ideal  Dr.  Hillis  will  be  accorded  a  warm  of  ninety  received  into  membership 

welcome  and  a  full  house  whenever  he  comes  The  weekly  prayer-meetings 


again  to  Boston. 


OF  OUB  CITY  CHURCHES. 


are  of  unusual  interest,  the  attendance  num¬ 
bering  about  150.  This  church  supports  a  large 
mission  on  Jersey  City  Heights  and  another 


A  Half  Decade  ^  . 

at  St.  jameH.  ‘his  prosperous  church  was 
observed  on  Sunday  and 
Monday  of  the  present  week.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  annual  congregational  meeting  last 
Thursday  evening,  and  by  a  special  sermon 


The  fifth  anniversary  of  “^^Jon  among  the  Armenian  population  in  the 
,.  .  .  .  northern  section  is  under  the  care  of  the  ses- 


AccesBions 
to  Calvary. 


One  of  the  most  notable  of 
Eastertide  scenes  in  New 
York  was  the  reception  of  a 


preached  on  Friday  evening  by  the  Rev.  R.  D.  ^®*'y  l^ge  number  of  persons  by  baptism  by 
Wynn,  pastor  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Chnrch.  in““8rsion  in  Calvary  Church,  West  Fifty- 
Snnday  morning,  the  pastor  of  St.  James,  the  street— Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthnr,  the  pas- 

Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins,  gave  a  historical  administering  the  rite.  The  forms,  the 

discourse  covering  the  five  years  since  the  and  tinsel  of  high  ritualism, 

church  was  organized.  At  4  o’clock  the  Rev.  **“®  o*  character  in  the  house 

C.  T.  Walker  D.D.,  pastor  of  Mt.  Olivet  Bap-  beside  a  service  so  genuine  and  im- 

tist  Church,  preached,  and  in  the  evening  prsssive  in  all  its  parts. 


there  was  preaching  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brooks 
D.  D. ,  pastor  of  St.  Marks  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Monday  evening  a  concert  and  social 


The 

Pilgrim  Church. 


Dr.  Harry  P.  Dewey  of  Con¬ 
cord,  came  to  Brooklyn  on 
Saturday,  preached  to  the 


entertainment  closed  the  anniversary  exercises.  Pilgrim  congregation  which  has  called  him  on 
which  had  been  greatly  enjoyed.  When  the  Sunday,  and  remained  to  the  middle  of  the 
work  which  resulted  in  this  chnrch  was  under-  week  looking  over  the  ground.  His  preaching 
taken  by  Mr.  Thompkins  in  1892,  the  Presby-  is  found  to  be  attractive  and  effective,  his  per- 
tery  did  not  warmly  encourage  it,  having  some  sonality  all  in  his  favor,  so  that  there  is  a  gen- 
former  experience  in  mind.  It  was  said  that  eral  desire— fully  shared  in  by  Dr.  Storrs,  who 
“colored  people  don’t  take  to  Presbyterian-  aided  in  the  morning  services — that  he  may 
ism,  ’  ’  whereupon  Mr.  Thompkins,  backed  by  a  come  to  Brooklyn. 

devoted  elder  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Mr.  John  events  of  marked  im- 

McWilliam,  decided  to  take  Presbyterianism  Ref^ed  Chireh.  portance  in  last  year’s  his- 
to  them.  The  enterprise  has  been  a  positive  ’  tory  were  the  gift  of  $10,  - 

sneoess  under  great  difficulties.  The  church  (X)0  by  Mr.  Robert  Schell,  to  establish  in 
was  organized  April  26,  1895,  with  41  members,  connection  with  the  Arcot  Mission  in  India 
The  revised  roll  now  shows  an  active  member-  (Madras  Presidency)  a  hospital  for  women,  to 
ship  of  128.  There  are  Senior  and  Junior  ^  memorial  of  his  late  wife,  whose  name  it 
Endeavor  Societies  and  a  good  Sunday-school,  vrill  bear— the  Mary  Taber  Schell  Hospital  for 
It  has  contributed  for  congregational  and  mis-  Women.  This  gift  was  given  entirely  without 
sionary  purposes  about  $9,000.  A  fund  for  solicitation.  One  family  of  the  congregation 
building  purposes  now  amounts  to  $14,000  in  assumed  the  support  of  a  female  missionary 
cash  and  pledges.  With  a  house  of  its  own,  needed  to  follow  up  in  an  evangelistic  way  the 
the  church  would  grow  much  more  rapidly.  It  good  work  of  the  Hospital.  The  other  event 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  ‘  ‘  little  Africa,  ’  ’  and  referred  to  is  the  establishment  of  the  Sun- 
ought  to  have  better  facilities  for  evangelizing  gbine  Mission  on  Eleventh  avenue  near  Thiry- 
the  colored  people  in  that  populous  region.  ninth  street ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the 
Pastor  Tyndall,  Dr.  adoption  and  fostering  of  that  work  by  the 
Help  for  thoM  who  Bulkley  and  their  Young  Men’s  Guild  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
are  helping  themselves,  qq  .  ^B^oj^ers  King.  The  population  of  that  part  of  the  city 

in  the  People’s  Tabernacle,  the  claims  of  is  so  dense  that  there  is  room  for  more  Ohris- 
which  we  set  forth  last  week  have  reason  for  tian  activity  than  is  likely  to  be  bestowed  on 


it  for  many  years  to  come.  A  Sunday-school 
of  250,  a  preaching  service,  an  industrial 
school,  a  boys’  club,  a  mothers’  meeting  and 
other  forms  of  activity  have  been  set  in  motion 
with  considerable  immediate  success  and 
abundant  promise  for  the  future.  One  encour¬ 
aging  feature  is  a  present  balance  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jesup,  the  Treasurer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  Women’s  Societies,  including 
the  Ohristian  Endeavor,  have  raised  over  seven 
thousand  dollars.  The  total  benevolent  gifts 
of  the  congregation,  including  those  of  all 
societies  and  offerings  in  the  church,  amount 
to  nearly  thirty- one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Presbytery  of  West- 

Installation  in  ,  .  . 

A  New  Church.  ®‘»®8t®’' 

jonmed  meeting  next  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  May  6,  with  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  church  at  Harrison,  N.  Y. ,  for  the  purpose 
of  installing  as  pastor  the  Rev.  Edward  Bryan, 
late  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  Rev.  Irving  E. 
White  of  Portchester,  the  Moderator  of  the 
Presbytery,  will  preside  and  preach  the  ser¬ 
mon,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Knox  D.D.  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  will  deliver  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Douglas  Putnam 
Birnie,  minister  at  Rye,  the  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Harrison  church  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
church  at  Rye  and  they  have  called  to  their 
first  pastorate  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  D. 
Bryan,  one  of  the  former  pastors  at  Rye,  who 
occupied  that  pulpit  from  1838  to  1860. 

More  than  six  hundred 

Preaching  by  and  palpRg  jn  the  city  and 
about  Missionaries.  ....  .  j,  .i 

Vicinity  were  provided 

with  preaching  by  delegates  to  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  last  Sunday.  Missionaries  to  the 
heathen  gave  the  same  Gospel  message  ta 
Christian  congregations.  The  stimulus  of 
their  words  added  to  the  benediction  of  their 
personality  made  their  ministry  a  blessing  ta 
tens  of  thousands.  City  pastors  who  filled 
their  own  pulpits  gave  in  several  instances 
their  impressions  of  the  value  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  Dr.  Parkhnrst  spoke  warmly  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  .of  the  great  body  of  devoted  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  been  with  ns  the  past  twa 
weeks.  “The  Christian  Chnrch  in  America,” 
he  said,  “is  more  truly  Christ’s  Church  because 
of  the  benediction  of  their  spirit  and  presence.  ’  ’ 
Dr.  Hillis  spoke  of  them  as  the  “heroes  and 
founders  of  the  new  social  order,  Knights  of  a 
new  chivalry.”  Dr.  McArthur  and  others  ex¬ 
pressed  in  highest  terms  their  sense  of  the 
commanding  importance  of  this  great  gather¬ 
ing  and  the  value  of  its  proceedings  to  both 
the  Church  and  the  world. 

The  proposed  union  be- 

CooCTegratlonalists  ,  ,,  ... 

not  to  be  “Reformed.**  tw®®“  ‘^e  Manhattan 
Congregational  Church 
and  the  Bloomingdale  Reformed  Church  will 
probably  not  take  place.  The  Great  Consistory 
of  the  Collegiate  Chnrch  is  said  to  be  ready  ta 
carry  without  interest  the  $50, (XX)  mortgage 
resting  upon  the  latter.  This  will  remove  a 
burden  which  has  hindered  the  growth  of  the 
church,  and  so  keep  the  fine  property  within 
the  denomination.  The  Manhattan  Church  has 
several  architects  at  work  upon  plans  for  an 
edifice  upon  the  irregularly  shaped  lot  recently 
purchased  for  building  purposes.  The  West 
Side  is  filling  up  so  rapidly  that  there  is  room 
for  both  organizations. 

............  ...  Notwithstanding  its  loss  of  a 

Tbe  Thirteenth  ,  ,  ®  ... 

Street  Church.  P"*®'  “<1  »  I"*® 

membership,  this  historic 
church  is  moving  strongly  onward  and  doing 
good  and  fruitful  work.  Thirty-one  members 
have  been  received  since  July  last.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  has  grown  from  80  to  342.  A  debt 
of  $725  has  been  cleared  off,  leaving  the  church 
free  of  financial  indebtedness.  The  people  have 
had  a  mind  to  work  and  the  will  made  a  way 
to  the  present  creditable  and  promising  position. 
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THE  CHURCH  THE  WORLD’S  GREAT 
BENEFACTOR. 

Fred  Perry  Powers. 

Christians  are  too  humble.  They  have  been 
admonished  to  walk  softly  before  the  Lord  till 
they  have  got  in  the  habit  of  shuffling  along, 
with  their  heads  down,  before  man.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  this.  They  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth ;  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  generally  use  that  phrase,  as  if  salt  were 
gold  or  jewels ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  their 
Master  originally  applied  the  term  to  them ; 
they  are  the  antisceptic  element  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  one  element  which  prevents  humanity 
from  putrifying  is  unselfishness.  This  is  found 
only  among  Christians.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
found  only  in  the  church.  The  influence  of 
Christianity  in  a  Christian  country  extends 
far  beyond  the  organized  church ;  it  permeates 
society.  To  appreciate  Christianity  one  needs 
to  see  it  in  relief  against  a  Moslem  or  a  pagan 
background.  The  old  jest  about  the  superflu¬ 
ous  sun  which^shines  only  in  the  day  time  when 
it  is  light  enough  without  it  is  realized  in  a  com¬ 
munity  so  enlightened  by  Christianity  that  a 
good  many  people  are  unconscious  of  the  source 
of  the  illumination. 

The  one  striking  and  inspiring  fact  about  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  is  that  it  represents  a 
large  amount  of  effort  for  the  good  of  other 
people,  people  so  far  removed  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  of  even  indirect  self-interest 
to  be  served  in  benefiting  them  Intellectual 
development  and  art  will  do  a  great  deal  for 
humanity,  but  it  will  not  keep  it  from  putri- 
faction ;  unselfishness  will.  The  results  of 
Foreign  Missions  are  generally  sought  in  the 
foreign  field.  But  the  sweetening  of  society 
by  effort  for  others  is  a  result  to  be  observed 
in  the  communities  which  put  forth  the  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts.  The  community,  as  well  as 
the  individual,  which  does  something  for 
others  is  decidedly  different  from  that  which 
confines  its  efforts  to  itself. 

Foreign  Missions  are  only  one  form  of  activ¬ 
ity  for  others.  But  with  few  exceptions  all 
forms  of  effort  for  others  are  engaged  in  by 
the  same  persons,  or  classes,  and  these  are 
distinctly  the  Christians.  Besides  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  there  are  many  other  manifestations  of 
unselfishness;  there  are  many  that  do  not 
appear  to  be  religions,  in  the  narrow  sense  in 
which  we  too  commonly  use  that  word.  But 
these  manifestations  of  unselfishness  are  almost 
entirely  Christian  in  the  technical  or  chnrchly 
sense.  The  people  outside  of  the  churches 
would  regard  themselves  as  insulted  if  they 
were  told  that  they  were  less  humane  than  the 
people  who  go  to  church  and  receive  the  com¬ 
munion.  And  yet,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
very  little  effort  made  in  behalf  of  the  igno¬ 
rant,  or  the  poor,  or  the  sick,  except  by  Chris¬ 
tians.  In  a  Christian  community  the  state 
undertakes  the  care  of  primary  education, 
paupers,  and,  in  part,  of  the  sick  poor.  But 
all  that  the  state  does  requires  a  great  deal  of 
supplementing  by  private  beneficence,  and  that 
beneficence  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  churches.  The  world  is  a  battlefield, 
strewn  with  the  wounded  in  the  struggle,  and' 
the  ambulance  corps  is  almost  exclusively 
Christian.  A  few  people  outside  the  churches 
lend  a  hand,  but  they  are  not  many.  Nearly 
every  form  of  effort  for  others,  in  the  way  of 
prevention  and  remedy,  for  minds  and  bodies 
as  well  as  souls ;  nearly  every  effort  to  raise 
the  level  or  humanity  or  to  mitigate  its  suffer¬ 
ings,  is  supported  mainly,  almost  exclusively, 
by  the  people  who  worship  God.  The  church 
may  well  hold  its  head  high  before  men,  how¬ 
ever  low  it  bows  before  God ;  all  that  is  best 
in  the  world  is  in  it  and  of  it  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning. 


There  is  an  apostolic  succession  that  is  in¬ 
expressibly  precious  to  the  most  radical  Prot¬ 
estant.  It  is  the  unbroken  succession  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  who  have  gone  about 
like  him  doing  good.  They  have  always  been 
found  in  the  church,  and  very  rarely  outside  of 
it,  and  even  then  within  its  influence.  The 
Protestant  is  apt  to  be  unjust  to  the  Christian 
generations  between  the  Apostolic  Age  and  the 
Reformation.  The  river  of  Christianity  has 
been  more  turbid  at  some  periods  than  at 
others,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  did 
not  fertilize  the  valley  through  which  it 
flowed;  never  a  time  when  the  tree  of  life, 
bearing  fruit  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  did 
not  grow  along  its  banks.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  church  was  not  better  than  the 
world,  when  there  were  not  multitudes  in  the 
church  working  for  others,  serving  God  as  well 
as  worshipping  him ;  we  too  often  call  worship 
service;  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
church  did  not  contain  practically  all  the  men 
and  women  who  were  restraining  if  they  could 
not  prevent  social  pntrifaction  by  working  for 
others.  I  speak  of  working  for  others  in  its 
broadest  sense,  working  for  their  minds  and 
bodies  as  well  as  their  souls. 

The  Ecumenical  Conference  impresses  another 
fact  upon  the  Christian  consciousness.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  an  applicant  for  appoint¬ 
ment  under  a  Foreign  Missionary  Board  ven¬ 
tured  to  express  a  hope  that  heathen  who  had 
never  heard  of  Christ  might  yet  be  rescued 
from  eterual  torment.  The  principal  executive 
officer  of  that  Board  protested  that  to  encour¬ 
age  such  theological  laxity  was  to  “out  the 
nerve  of  missions.  ’  ’  In  other  words,  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus  Christ  would  cease  their  efforts 
for  the  heathen  if  theyicame  to  believe  that  the 
heathen  might  .escape  endless  torments  with¬ 
out  being  converted.  Ultimately  the  Board 
referred  to  appointed  the  applicant,  and  the 
Secretary  vindicated  his  principles  by  resign¬ 
ing.  The  Christian  feeling  to-day  regarding 
future  punishments  is  certainly  different  from 
what  it  was  a  century  ago,  or  even  fifty  years 
ago ;  the  whole  theological  tone  of  the  church 
has  changed  somewhat  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  if  any  one  asks  whether  the 
“nerve  of  missions”  has  not  been  out,  let  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  give  the  answer. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  personality  and  the 
words  of  our  Lord  are  receiving  an  amount  of 
attention  and  of  profound  study  now  that  they 
have  not  since  the  Apostolic  period.  Dr. 
Stalker  says  the  present  generation  feels  that 
it  has  discovered  Christ.  With  the  cry,  “Back 
to  Christ,  ’  ’  which  has  been  raised  there  has 
been  a  decided  weakening  in  theological  lines. 
Some  theologians  have  raised  a  warning  cry 
that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  get  all  the 
way  back  to  Christ;  we  mustn’t  get  behind 
what  they  suppose  to  be  Pauline  theology. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  movement  of  the 
Christian  community  is  away  from  a  good 
deal  of  what  has  passed  for  sound  theology, 
and  toward  the  nntheological  Gospels.  With 
this,  which  has  alarmed  many,  there  is  also 
a  disposition  to  investigate  the  history  and 
even  analyze  the  contents  of  the  sacred  docu¬ 
ments  themselves,  and  this  has  alarmed  a  good 
many  more. 

And  yet  from  the  day  the  last  pupil  of  the 
last  Apostle  died  to  the  year  1900  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  church,  the  whole  body 
of  followers  of  Jesus,  had  so  good  a  right  as  it 
has  to-day  to  answer  all  challengers  in  the 
words  of  its  Master,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  identify  himself ;  never  a  time  when  it  was 
opening  so  many  blind  eyes,  making  so  many 
lame  walk,  healing  so  many  sick,  or  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  so  many  poor.  I  trust  that  the 
timid  souls  who  fear  the  church  is  forgetting 
its  Lord  because  Calvinism  is  a  little  paler 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  critics  are  burrow¬ 


ing  in  the  manuscripts,  will  look  at  the  work 
the  church  is  doing  and  take  courage. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  apologetic  tone 
too  often  taken  by  Christian  people.  I  do  not 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  man  is  prevented 
from  becoming  a  Christian  because  some  church 
member  is  a  poor  stick.  There  are  enough  poor 
sticks  in  the  church,  but  they  are  vastly  more 
abundant  outside  of  it.  I  am  proud  of  the 
church,  proud  to  be  in  it,  proud  to  trace  my 
ancestry  for  generation  after  generation  in  it. 
In  its  worst  estate  it  has  been  a  little  better 
than  the  world  outside  of  it,  and  the  Western 
Churches,  Latin  and  Reformed,  have  in  their 
own  time  and  place  done  something,  and  all 
that  was  done,  to  enlighten  man’s  mind,  shape 
his  character,  heal  his  diseases,  teach  him  an 
industry  if  he  knew  none,  promote  justice  and 
peace,  preserve  literature,  inspire  art,  regulate 
government  and  give  man  a  chance  in  this 
world  as  well  as  in  the  next. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  JAPAN. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis. 

The  action  of  the  Japanese  Educational  De¬ 
partment  in  prohibiting  religions  instruction 
in  all  the  schools  enjoying  special  government 
sanction  and  privileges  was  a  great  surprise 
and  disappointment  to  the  friends  of  progress 
in  Japan.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  a  few  representatives  of  the  old 
conservative  spirit,  and  the  young  and  agnos¬ 
tic  element  that  has  gained  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  in  educational  circles  and  is  strongly 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  religious  belief. 

But  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  what  was  desired  and  expected  by  such 
action.  All  the  leading  newspapers  oppose 
such  measures,  and  the  discussion  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  is  still  going  on,  will  no  doubt  help 
the  cause  of  education  and  Christianity  as  well. 

Some  representatives  of  the  missionary  body 
recently  called  upon  Marquis  Ito  (who  has 
been  Prime  Minister  three  different  times  and 
is  recognized  as  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
statesman  in  the  country),  and  they  were 
assured  that  he  did  not  approve  the  restrictions. 
By  his  suggestion,  and  through  his  efforts,  the 
same  persons  have  also  had  an  interview  with 
the  present  head  of  the  Cabinet,  Marquis 
Tamagata,  who  gave  them  a  long  hearing,  and 
the  assurance  that  their  statement  had  given 
him  new  light  on  the  subject  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  careful  consideration. 

It  is  evident  that  the  regulations  will  be 
modified,  or  revoked.  The  public  sentiment  is 
so  strongly  and  universally  opposed  to  such 
action  that  it  cannot  stand. 

There  may  be  no  change  during  the  term  in 
office  of  the  present  Cabinet ;  but  it  is  generally 
expected  that  those  now  holding  such  positions 
will  soon  be  replaced  by  those  as  who  more 
fully  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
The  present  arrangement  was  simply  what  has 
been  termed  a  “makeshift,”  and  is  not  what 
the  country  requires.  Any  change  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  to  bring  into  power  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  a  broad  and  more  liberal  policy. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Cabinet  to  place 
all  forms  of  religion  on  the  same  basis  is  the 
first  action  of  the  government  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  received  official  sanction.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  simply  tolerated;  and  while  the 
old  edicts  were .  no  longer  enforced  they  had 
never  been  revoked ;  and  Christianity  had  a 
tacit  but  not  public  recognition  of  its  presence 
and  right  to  exist.  Now  it  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  Buddhism,  or  any  other  religion, 
and  can  claim  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  caused  much  feeling 
and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Buddhists  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  to  some 
extent  government  patronage  and  the  advantage 
that  comes  from  being  recognized  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  those  who  occupied  positions  of  rank 
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and  inflaence.  In  order  to  avoid  the  disadvan* 
tagea  of  the  new  aitnation,  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  moat  powerful  of  the  Baddbiat  aecta  baa 
been  making  an  effort  to  have  the  regnlationa 
that  are  recommended  by  the  Cabinet  either 
changed  or  diaapproved  by  the  Diet.  At  firat 
it  waa  propoaed  to  make  Boddhiam  the  atate 
religion ;  and,  aa  anch,  accorded  apecial  privi- 
legea.  Bnt  it  haa  become  evident  that  however 
much  thia  may  be  deaired  by  tboae  who  are 
agitating  thia  matter,  it  ia  hopeleaa  to  expect 
anch  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  or 
the  Diet.  Hereafter  each  religion  mnat  atand 
on  ita  own  merita. 

The  preaent  Diet  ia  having  an  nnnanally  quiet 
and  creditable  aeasion.  Hitherto  there  baa 
been  so  mnch  confnaion  and  bitter  atrife  that 
it  haa  aerionaly  interfered  with  efficient  and 
anoceaafal  legialation.  But  as  the  reanlt  of 
experience,  and  alao  aa  a  matter  of  neceaaity 
there  baa  come  to  be  a  recognition  of  certain 
leaderahip  that  tenda  to  both  harmony  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Thia  ia  certainly  very  deairable,  and 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  country. 

Tbua  far  the  operation  of  the  reviaed  treatiea 
baa  not  created  any  apecial  difference  in  the 
condition  of  foreign  reaidenta.  Aa  a  rule,  the 
officiala  have  been  eapecially  anxiona  that  the 
new  condition  of  affaira  ahonld  be  aa  free 
from  inconvenience  and  aa  pleasant  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Considering  the  lack  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  so  many  in  authority  it  is  very  credita¬ 
ble  to  the  Japauese  that  there  has  been  so  little 
friction  arising  from  the  new  atate  of  affairs. 
As  time  goes  on  it  ia  probable  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  people  and  foreigners  will  become 
more  and  more  intimate  and  friendly. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  is  already  noticea¬ 
ble  in  all  places  in  the  country  where  mission¬ 
aries  reside.  Almost  without  exception  the 
officials  of  all  classes  are  asking  to  be  taught 
English,  and  are  ready  to  make  any  concession, 
if  they  can  only  secure  the  services  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  aa  teacher.  In  most  of  the  classes  that 
have  been  formed  the  Bible  is  made  one  of  the 
text  books,  and  is  studied  with  interest  and 
profit.  The  coming  into  such  close  contact 
with  the  best  and  ruling  class  cannot  bnt  be 
helpful  to  the  missionaries  and  the  cause. 

In  a  recently  published  book,  entitled  Japan 
in  Transition,  the  author  states  that  the  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity  may  be  classified  under 
five  beads,  viz:  (1)  Those  who  make  their 
living  by  working  for  the  missionaries;  (2) 
Those  who  derive  material  benefits  by  falling 
in  with  missionary  views ;  (3)  Those  who^have 
been  in  contact  with  missionaries,  and  for 
various  reasons  raise  no  objection  to  being 
styled  Christians;  (4)  Those  who  are  passing 
through  missionary  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
being  educated  in  foreign  subjects;  and  (5) 
Those  who  are  wives  or  servants  of  such  Euro¬ 
peans  as  insist  on  their  dependents  observing 
Christianity. 

According  to  this  author,  Christianity  has 
made  little  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  especially  upon  the  educated  or 
higher  class  of  the  Japanese. 

Bnt  the  facts  of  the  case  go  to  prove  that  the 
very  opposite  is  the  true  state  of  affairs.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Christians  in  Japan  being  of  the 
inferior  class,  and  making  their  religion  the 
means  of  personal  gain,  there  are  many  who 
occupy  positions  of  importance  and  influence ; 
and  not  a  few  who  have  made  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  their  faith.  Among  the  members  of 
the  Protestant  obnrohes  the  larger  part  belong 
to  the  middle  or  better  class. 

As  an  illustration,  one  of  the  native  ohnrohes 
in  Yokohama  has  a  membership  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
they  have  supported  their  own  pastor  and  made 
large  oontribntions  to  the  general  work.  At 
an  ordinary  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  the  oolleotion  amounted  to  |30.  One 


of  the  elders  is  the  proprietor  of  a  large  photo¬ 
graphic  establishment ;  another  is  an  artist, 
and  two  more  are  business  men. 

In  the  present  Diet  there  are  thirteen  or 
fourteen  Christians.  The  President  of  the 
Lower  House  is  a^very  devoted  member  and 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  recent 
Chief  Justice  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  The  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Prime 
Minister  are  Christians.  The  Captain  of  the 
largest  ship  in  the  Japanese  Navy  is  a  Presby¬ 
terian  elder;  and  while  attached  to  the  Naval 
Department  in  Tokyo  was  the  President  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  that 
city. 

In  the  faculty  of  the  Imperial  University 
there  are  three  or  more  Christian  professors, 
and  upwards  of  sixty  students.  The  President 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  and  students  are  active 
believers.  In  the  employ  of  the  steamship  and 
railway  companies,  as  also  in  the  banks,  there 
is  a  mnch  larger  number  of  Christian  young 
men  than  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
their  proportion  to  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  the 
Protestant  churches  to-day  is  not  far  from  41,  - 
000.  Their  contributions  to  the  support  of  the 
same  during  the  year  1898  were  upwards  of 
147,000.  Many  of  the  Christians  make  large 
sacrifices  on  account  of  their  faith.  In  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of^the]|conntry*the  profession  of 
Christianity]  isXiattended  with  ridicule  and 
opposition  that  tests  the  'faith  to  the  utmost. 
Bnt  in  spite  of  all  hindrances  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  growing  in  influence  as  well  as  in 
numbers  and  the  only  hope  of  the  country  lies 
in  its  future  success. 

Yokohama,  Japan. 


THE  NEW  SHORT  CREED. 

Howard  Agnew  Johnston  D.  D. 

The  movement  for  the  new  short  creed  has 
begun  with  a  waiting  church  ready  for  it. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  it.  The  demand  for  a 
brief  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  which  will  truly  represent  that  em¬ 
phasis  which  marks  our  attitude  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  The  Reformation  symbol  was 
a  splendid  document  for  its  time  and  purpose. 
But  the  times  are  different  and  the  emphasis 
has  been  changed.  We  must  have  a  statement 
in  which  evangelization  is  the  dominant  note. 
The  nniversal  desire  of  the  Church  a  decade 
ago  for  something  which  would  adequately 
express  our  recognition  of  the  truth  concerning 
the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  nniversal  offer  of  salvation  to  men,  has 
only  increased  through  the  years.  A  brief 
statement,  in  Scripture  phraseology  largely, 
without  extreme  scholastic  development,  such 
as  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one, 
is  the  need  of  the  hour.  Hundreds  of  splendid 
men  will  be  available  for  the  eldership,  ready 
to  subscribe  to  such  a  statement,  who  cannot 
be  induced  now  to  accept  the  present  standards, 
because  ‘  ‘  in  substance’  ’  to  their  minds  involves 
an  endorsement  of  certain  extreme  teachings 
which  the  entire  Church  practically  asked  to 
have  expunged  a  decade  since. 

The  one  objection  urged  against  this  move¬ 
ment  is  that  we  are  so  greatly  agitated  by  all 
sorts  of  questions,  critical  and  constitutional, 
that  it  is  unwise  to  take  up  this  matter  of  a 
new  creed  at  this  time.  One  prominent  brother 
urges  that  the  work  of  evang;elization  should 
be  kept  at  the  front,  to  do  which  we  mnst  not 
bring  forward  this  question.  Now  the  fact  is 
that  the  new  creed  movement  will  clear  the 
air  as  nothing  else  wilL  It  will  be  a  con¬ 
structive  thing,  in  securing  which  we  shall 
arrive  at  definite  standing  ground.  It  will  be 


a  new  banner  about  which  all  cau  gather,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  unities  of  the  faith.  It  will 
advance  the  work  of  evangelization  very  greatly 
by  giving  men  to  see  just  what  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  requires  for  membership.  Say 
what  we  may,  thousands  still  have  the  idea 
that  our  requirements  for  membership  are 
practically  those  which  we  require  of  our  min¬ 
istry.  The  world-wide  announcement  of  the 
new  creed  will  do  ns  immense  good  in  enabling 
ns  to  reach  many  souls.  It  is  a  constructive 
movement,  calculated  to  crystalize  mnch  that 
is  now  in  solution.  Let  the  day  be  hastened 
when  we  shall  find  it  an  accomplished  thing. 

NOTE  FROM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  REVISION 
COMMITTEE  OF  1890. 

To  THE  Editor  op  the  Evangelist: 

Those  who  favor  a  new  Creed  may  henceforth 
give  themselves  little  concern  as  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  long- cherished  desires  and  hopes. 
The  battle  was  won  when  the  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  quietly  disposed  of  the  returns  from  the 
Presbyteries  after  the  report  of  the  late  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Revision  had  been  sent  down  for 
their  consideration.  The  Assembly’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  charged  to  digest  and  analyze  the  returns 
from  the  Presbyteries,  exercised  so  arbitrary  a 
function  that  all  who  deeply  wished  for  Revis¬ 
ion  felt  greatly  aggrieved,  and  that  abuse  of 
power  has  never  been  forgotten.  Even  my  own 
staid  Presbytery,  Hudson— formerly  ultra  con¬ 
servative — (I  learn  from  our  delegates  to  same) 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  report  next  Septem¬ 
ber  as  to  whether  a  Revision  of  the  old  Creed 
or  a  new  Creed  were  necessary. 

As  a  member  of  the  Revision  Committee  of 
1890,  I  saw  enough  to  satisfy  me  perfectly  that 
revision  of  the  old  Confession  was  practicable, 
given  only  that  it  was  heartily  desired  by  those 
who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
such  an  undertaking.  Bnt  while  beloved 
brethren  who  were  bitterly  “opposed  to  all  re¬ 
vision,  ’  ’  and  said  so,  controlled  the  movements 
and  plans  of  the  Revision  Committee,  of  course 
no  revision  of  a  really  satisfactory  nature  was 
possible.  This  became  apparent  when  one  of 
these,  of  revered  memory,  occupied  our  atten¬ 
tion  for  nearly  an  hour  in  endeavoring  to  prove 
from  Scripture  the  self  evident  fact  that  God 
is  infinitely  holy,  and  just,  leaving  out  of 
view  entirely  (I  have  a  list  of  all  of  his  won¬ 
derfully  collated  texts),  the  fact  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  equally  declare  that  “God  is  love,”  as 
well  as  “a  consuming  fire.”  We  could  have 
revised  the  Confession,  and  thus  revised  I 
would  much  prefer  it  to  any  modern  pious 
meditation  like  the  beautiful  so-called  Creed 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church. 

We  shall  have  a  new  Creed,  and  no  one  de¬ 
siring  it  need  worry  upon  the  subject  any 
longer.  God  will  give  it  to  ns,  now  that  the 
battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  buried  these  ten  years.  Bnt  for  one 
I  devoutly  wish  we  were  to  have  the  peerless 
Confession  with  the  few  evident  “straddles” 
and  archaic  phrases  omitted.  We  shall  not 
make  one  as  complete,  all  things  considered, 
nor  any  nearer  to  Scripture,  considering  the 
exhaustive  nature  of  the  old  document.  The 
wonder  is  (and  here  is  the  secret  of  the 
Church’s  long-time  loyalty  to  the  old  symbol) 
that  in  so  minutely  detailed  a  statement  of 
faith  so  few  errors  were  committed  by  the 
Westminster  divines.  Sincerely  yours, 

WiNTHROP  S.  Gilman. 

Palibadks,  N.  Y.,  April  1900. 

MmSTERUL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Brcening  Ph.D.  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  chnroh  of  Millville,  N. 
J.,  April  19. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Johnson  D.D.  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Clayton,  N. 
J.,  April  24. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

A  KING  IN  HIS  SCHOOL.* 

HOW  HE  KVLEH  AND  HOW  HE  FARED. 

How  many  American  citizens  have  borne  the 
name  of  John  Adams  we  do  not  know.  Two 
have  made  it  illustrious.  One  was  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
was  the  “New  England  Schoolmaster”  whose 
story  is  told  by  bis  grand-daughter  and  great- 
grand-danghter  in  this  wonderfully  attractive 
volume.  Which  of  the  two  men  has  left  the 
deeper  mark  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  When  we  reflect  what 
the  schoolmaster  was  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  what  Phillips  Academy  has 
been  to  American  colleges,  it  may  have  been 
the  schoolmaster  rather  than  the  President. 
Both  were  descended  from  the  same  Henry 
Adame  who  with  eight  sons  fled  from  Devon¬ 
shire  about  1683,  and  settled  near  what  was 
then  Mount  Wollaston,  Mass.  From  Joseph, 
a  younger  one  of  those  eight  sons,  were 
descended  the  two  Presidents.  From  the  old¬ 
est  son,  Peter,  came  the  schoolmaster,  in  whose 
notebook  is  this  quaint  entry,  ‘  ‘  Henry  Adams 
was  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Adams;  Henry  Adams  was  the 
great-great  great  grandfather  of  my  humble 
self,  John  Adams.  ” 

In  time  the  family  wandered  west  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  where  our  schoolmaster  John  was 
born  in  1772,  the  son  of  farmer  John,  who  had 
an  honorable  story  to  tell  of  soldiering  as  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  while  bis 
brother  was  one  of  Washington’s  life  guards 
and  a  witness  of  the  surrender  at  Torktown. 

When  our  John  was  nineteen  years  old  he 
was  sent  to  Yale  College  to  live  the  whole 
four  years  on  six  hundred  dollars  saved  by 
strict  economies  in  the  family,  one  hundred 
dollars  of  which  was  to  be  returned  to  give 
the  younger  brothers  a  chance. 

“I  bad  my  full  share  of  the  advantages, 
dangers  and  honors  of  a  college  course,  ’  ’  was 
his  own  brief  story  of  his  college  history,  as 
reported  by  his  grand-daughters.  They  add 
that  his  commencement  oration  was  on  the 
Beneflts  of  Theatrical  Establishments  —  an 
amusing  contradiction  to  the  rule;  “The  child 
is  father  to  the  man, ’’except  as  it  “flamed 
amazement”  on  the  hearers  and  gave  some  in¬ 
dication  that  the  speaker  would  be  true  to  the 
bold  independence  of  his  Adams  stock. 

He  was  thirty-eight  years  old  when  his  grow¬ 
ing  reputation  as  a  teacher  in  Plainfield 
Academy  and  Colchester,  Conn.,  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  and  he  was  invited  to  become 
Rector  of  Phillips  Academy,  where  in  the 
spring  of  1810  he  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Rip¬ 
ley,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford, 
bis  young  family  and  faithful  servant,  Betsey 
Cleveland,  were  established  in  the  dignifled 
old  home  which  still  houses  the  Rectors  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

The  next  twenty- one  years  make  the  inspir¬ 
ing  story  told  in  this  volume.  The  history  of 
Phillips  Academy  has  not  been  repeated  so 
often  as  to  have  lost  its  power  and  freshness 
for  a  new  recitation,  though  unfortunately  it 
has  sometimes  been  told  with  so  much  of  the 
odor  of  theological  controversy  about  it  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  curb 
rather  than  to  discipline  and  develop  the  mind 
of  New  England.  It  is  really  the  history  of 
the  whole  academic  system  in  this  country,  and 
to  some  extent  of  the  colleges  as  well.  The 
Academy  was  founded  and  had  already  received 
its  constitution  when  Mr.  Adams  assumed  its 
direction.  Three  rectors  had  preceded  him. 
The  story  related  in  this  volume  takes  us  back 

*The  Story  of  John  Adams ;  A  New  England  School, 
master;  By  M.  E.  B.  and  H.  G.  B.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  8  vo.,  pp.  375.  $3.00. 


into  the  dignified  life  of  old  Andover.  It 
begins  with  the  third  Samuel  Phillips,  pastor 
of  the  Old  Sooth,  Andover,  at  twenty-one,  and 
for  the  sixty  years  of  his  ministry  marching 
to  church  in  dignified  procession,  his  wife  on 
his  arm,  the  negro  servants  following,  and  next 
the  children  in  the  order  of  age.  The  congre¬ 
gation  rose  when  he  entered  and  stood  till  he 
was  seated  in  the  pulpit.  The  story  blossoms 
out  delightfully  into  the  history  of  the 
Phillipses  as  a  characteristic  old  New  England 
family,  their  large  aims,  ambitions  and  sym¬ 
pathies,  their  conscientious  and  beautiful  Puri¬ 
tanism,  and  the  fruit  it  all  bore  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Phillips  and  Exeter  and  eventually  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Then  we  have 
glimpses  of  the  school  and  school  life  in  all  its 
high  Spartan  simplicity  and  self-denying  pur¬ 
pose  under  John  Adams,  with  sketches  of  the 
earlier  rectors,  Elipbalet  Pearson,  for  example, 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of  men,  so  majestic 
in  his  presence  that  after  coming  under  his 
frown,  the  boys  “would  pinch  themselves  to 
see  whether  they  were  alive.”  We  have 
sketches,  too,  and  most  inspiring  they  are,  of 
the  long  procession  of  men  who  took  their  first 
steps  into  fame  on  this  sky-kissing  hill  of  the 
prophets  under  Adams,  and  bow  they  did  it  and 
how  he  helped  them.  None  among  them  is 
more  eloquent  than  that  of  Goodell,  the  great 
missionary,  walking  sixty  miles  with  trunk 
strapped  on  his  back,  and  when  arrived,  drag¬ 
ging  his  weary  limbs  from  bouse  to  house  in 
search  of  lodgings  for  a  penniless  student. 

The  portrait  of  the  Rector  Adams  is  great 
and  grand.  The  Spartan  element  is  strong  in 
it  as  in  all  the  great  New  England  examples. 
But  stronger  yet  and  really  most  effective  are 
the  Ohristian  elements,  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  thoughtfulness  and  abiding  sense 
of  Christian  responsibility  which  break  out 
everywhere  and  particularly  in  his  letters  to 
bis  son  William,  the  well  remembered  brilliant 
pastor  of  Madison  Square  Church  in  this  city, 
father  and  grandfather  of  the  writers  of  this 
memoir.  There  never  were  grander  letters 
from  a  father  to  a  son  than  these.  With  them 
should  be  read  the  mother’s,  with  her  warn¬ 
ing  against  sharks  and  bathing  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  father  writes  in  the  heroic  tone, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  famous 
apostrophe:  “Otherwise  do  fathers,  and  other¬ 
wise  do  mothers,  ’  ’  etc.  But  nothing  can  dim 
the  simplicity,  kindness  and  sympathetic 
heartiness  of  the  man.  The  book  is  twenty-one 
years  of  Christian  Puritanism  dominated  by  the 
Christian  heart  and  guided  by  the  instincts  and 
methods  of  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  who 
ever  found  his  “kingdom  in  a  school.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  strength  and  strictness  he 
ruled  by  moral  force  and  hated  the  resort  to 
force  in  corporal  punishment,  as  his  earnest 
protest  to  his  son  William,  when  teaching  at 
Norwich,  to  spare  the  rod,  shows.  This  meant 
much  more  for  that  day  than  it  would  fifty 
years  later.  His  theory  of  teaching  as  ex. 
pounded  in  these  chapters  is  not  outgrown  and 
never  will  be.  The  farther  any  one  generation 
gets  away  from  it,  in  capricious  self  confi¬ 
dence,  the  longer  will  be  the  path  on  which 
the  next  generation  will  have  to  toil  back  in 
repentance.  The  finest  thing  in  the  book  is  the 
grand  life  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  grand 
thing  most  worthy  to  come  next  is  the  results 
of  this  life  in  the  training  and  inspiration  of 
young  men. 

And  yet  strong  and  noble  as  this  John  Adams 
was,  he  was  better  able  to  be  patient  with 
others  than  with  himself,  for  we  must  inter¬ 
pret  as  a  kind  of  high,  prond,  and  divine  dis¬ 
content,  the  feeling  which  came  over  him 
when  his  sixtieth  year  was  reached  that  his 
work  at  Andover  was  done.  The  places  he  still 
filled  were  influential  and  the  loving  reverential 
pens  that  trace  the  history  to  its  end  neither 


exaggerate  nor  flatter.  But  when  we  think  of 
what  that  light  might  have  been  shining  on 
for  thirty  years  more  on  Andover  Hill,  when 
we  think  of  the  lights  that  have  burned  on 
there  in  mellow  glory,  the  story  after  1838  is 
both  painful  and  pitiful,  perhaps  all  the  more 
so  for  the  filial  tenderness  and  reverence  of 
the  pens  that  trace  it  in  this  rich  and  in  all 
ways  beautiful  volume. 

The  Redemption  ok  David  Corson.  By 
Charles  Frederick  Goss.  The  Bowen-Mer- 
rill  Company.  Indianapolis:  |2. 

The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  comes  from 
a  bright,  much  beloved,  large-hearted  and 
manly  Presbyterian  minister  in  Cincinnati. 
Though  somewhat  unequal  in  execution,  it 
displays  an  uncommon  range  of  literary  work¬ 
manship  which  relieves  what  would  otherwise 
be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  reader,  by  its  varia¬ 
tion  of  scene,  contrast  of  color  and  change  of 
key.  The  book  belongs  as  distinctly  in  the 
class  of  problem- novels  as  Robert  Elsmere, 
though  unlike  that  book,  the  problem  is  not 
one  of  intellectual  speculation,  but  wholly 
practical  in  its  nature.  The  change  which 
clouds  the  life  of  Mr.  Goss’s  young  Quaker 
mystic  takes  its  rise  in  one  of  those  irrational, 
but  potent  intuitional  transformations  of  moral 
feeling  which  bring  so  many  lives  down  from 
heaven  to  hell  And  afterwards  his  redemp¬ 
tion  comes  about  in  the  same  way,  not  by  in¬ 
tellectual  processes  or  slow  speculation,  but 
by  a  practical  intuitional  moral  revelation. 
Now  this  is  a  type  of  experience  which  is  well 
worth  the  pains  of  any  one  who  really  under¬ 
stands  it.  It  is  the  path  on  which  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  try  the  depths  of  sin 
make  their  plunge.  It  is  also  thn  path  of 
ascent  for  most  of  those  who  rise  at  all. 

Dr.  Goss  understands  it  well,  in  both  rela¬ 
tions,  the  fall  and  the  rise  again.  Few  men 
in  the  ministry  of  the  church  have  had  more 
experience  with  the  classes  which  furnish 
the  typical  examples  of  the  kind  of  moral  his¬ 
tory  he  has  undertaken  to  develop  in  this  book. 
In  choosing  a  young  Quaker  mystic  for  his 
main  example,  he  has  only  picked  out  the 
most  typical  case  among  them  all  and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  picturesque  for  his  story.  The 
shaft  which  first  lays  him  low  enters  by  the 
collapse  of  his  most  sacred  and  characteristic 
conviction.  This  is  one  touch  of  nature.  An¬ 
other  is  that  it  does  not  operate  alone.  A 
Gypsy  Lilith  comes  on  the  scene  in  the  power 
of  artless  nature  and  beauty.  A  strain  of 
vicious  heredity  tugs  at  his  heart,  and  thus  all 
combined,  the  tragedy  of  the  world  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  begins.  David’s  redemption  is 
developed  on  the  same  line  of  intuitional  and 
emotional  experience.  The  incidents  which 
rouse  his  moral  nature,  the  discovery  that  his 
hands  are  not  stained  with  blood,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  old  Bible  he  had  flung  away,  may 
seem  sensational,  but  they  are  not  one  whit 
more  so  than  any  average  experience  on  the 
line  of  moral  redemption  Dr.  Goss  is  tracing. 
The  ordinary  account  which  the  subjects  of 
these  experiences  give  of  them  themselves  is 
that  they  are  the  wonderful  dealings  of  a 
gracious  God  with  a  guilty  soul.  In  making 
his  story  turn  on  such  experiences.  Dr.  Goss 
forsakes  art  for  sermonizing  in  the  same  sense 
and  degree  that  George  Eliot  does  in  Adam 
Bede.  The  defects  of  David  Oorson  do  not 
really  hurt  it.  They  do  not  impair  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  story  nor  confuse  the  author’s  point. 
The  knot  is  a  very  hard  one  to  untie.  We  shall 
not  say  Dr.  Goss  has  untied  it.  He  has  done 
what  is  better,  and  left  the  great  moralities 
involved  in  the  case  standing  out  clear  and 
strong.  Over  against  the  soul  -  withering 
romancing  of  the  heart  of  truth  and  goodness 
out  of  the  world  he  has  told  a  story  which, 
with  all  its  sadness,  brings  out  the  heart  of 
good  in  things  evil,  and  the  divine  power  that 
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makes  for  righteoasness  and  faith  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  If  in  some  passages  the 
color  is  laid  on  too  heavy,  we  can  pardon  it 
for  the  trne  love  of  nature  which  breaks  ont 
through  the  book  in  the  artless  simplicity  of 
bird  songs ;  while  for  an  example  of  moral 
tragedy  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  the  death¬ 
bed  scene  of  the  unrelenting  doctor  going  up 
to  the  bar  of  God  with  Umar  Khayyam’s 
thought  on  his  lips,  "I  myself  will  settle  with 
God  I  He  will  have  to  account  to  me  for  all 
he  has  made  me  suffer.  ’  ’  The  book  is  not 
lacking  in  light  comedy,  and  is  brightened 
with  plenty  of  human  nature.  Corson’s  re¬ 
demption  is  as  strong  as  his  damnation.  The 
spice  of  the  book  is  not  all  in  the  sin.  The 
prodigal’s  return,  as  it  is  in  the  divine  para¬ 
ble,  is  the  grand  feature  of  the  book.  This 
notable  triumph  of  optimism  over  the  fate 
which  usually  besets  it  is  due  to  the  bracing 
effect  of  the  author’s  theology  on  his  ethics. 
He  knows  the  value  of  vinegar  as  a  moral  con¬ 
diment  in  life. 

Introduction  to  Ethics.  By  Frank  Thilly, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Missouri.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1900.  Pp.  xi.,  346.  |1.25  net. 

Professor  Thilly  has  already  earned  a  good 
fame  in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  field 
of  philosophy,  and  his  present  book  will  be 
welcomed  for  what  it  is  and  purports  to  be.  It 
is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise,  but  an  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  written  in  clear  terse  language  as 
an  introduction  should  be,  and  it  is  written 
on  the  background  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
history,  men,  views  and  theories.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  the  nature  and  method  of  ethics,  he 
turns  to  a  historical  survey  of  the  theories  as 
to  conscience  which  have  been  prominently 
held,  devoting  a  chapter  to  his  own  analysis 
and  explanation  of  this  human  monitor.  In 
speaking  of  the  criterion  of  morality  he  finds 
that  “an  act  is  good  or  bad  because  God  wills 
it,  and  God  wills  it  because  of  its  effects.  ’  ’ 
Thus  theology  and  teleology  are  united  in  a 
single  statement. 

This  leads  at  once  to  a  discussion  of  the  high¬ 
est  good,  both  historically  and  philosophically. 
The  author’s  conclusion,  the  result  of  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  philosophy,  is  that  the  ‘  ‘  highest  good 
is  that  which  human  beings  universally  strive 
after  for  its  own  sake,  which  for  them  has 
absolute  worth.  It  differs  for  different  nations 
and  times,  depending  upon  inner  and  outer 
conditions.’’  This  is  but  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  men  are  children  of  a  larger  growth 
and  that  growth  is  the  law  of  GK>d  as  well  as 
of  nature. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Harper  and  Brothers  publish  in  The  Nicaragua 
Canal,  by  William  E.  Simmons,  a  timely  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  great  American  Waterway  between 
the  oceans.  Mr.  Simmons  has  the  advantage 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  country  and 
shows  much  interest  in  the  people,  their  an¬ 
tiquities,  history,  race,  language,  and  present 
condition.  He  comes  ont  strong  with  maps 
and  heliotypes  illustrative  of  the  canal  and  its 
route.  The  descriptive  chapter  gives  a  clear 
impression  of  what  the  country  is  through 
which  the  canal  is  to  pass.  The  chapter  on 
the  archeology  of  the  country  shows  the  mud¬ 
dled  condition  in  which  that  subject  still  is,  at 
best,  khough  it  is  hardly  so  bad  as  to  justify 
Mr.  Simmons  relapse  to  the  old  fable  of  the 
lost  Atlantis.  Professor  Putnam  and  the  col¬ 
lections  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  should 
have  taught  him  a  better  theory  than  this. 
The  chapter  on  the  Isthmus  as  a  health  resort 
is  good  and  interesting.  The  most  useful 
chapter  is  the  third,  which  presents  a  summary 
■ketch  of  the  canal,  its  history,  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  work  remaining  to  be  done.  His  com¬ 
parison  of  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 


Aztec  victims  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  to  the 
devotion  of  the  Ohrilitian  martyrs  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  confusion  which  is  equalled  only  by  his 
allusion  to  the  “later  witchcraft’’  executions 
of  the  Salem  period  as  on  a  par  with  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  the  Inquisition.  (|1.50. ) 

The  Rhymer  was  Robert  Burns,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  mainly  in  Edinburgh.  The  author, 
Allan  MoAnlay,  has  selected  some  of  the  sali¬ 
ent  characteristics  of  the  poet,  some  good,  but 
far  too  many  bad,  and  about  and  through  them 
woven  a  quaint  Scottish  love-story  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  has  depicted 
several  sorts  of  character,  some  lovely  and 
some  not,  and  he  has  told  his  story  in  a  way 
to  sustain  the  interest  from  the  start.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  scene  and  persons  there  is  a  dearth 
of  Scotch  dialect  which,  however,  will  be  wel¬ 
come  to  many  readers.  (Scribner.  |1.50. ) 

The  latest  outcome  of  the  South  African  lit¬ 
erary  production  is  Thr  Story  tf  the  Boers  Nar¬ 
rated  by  their  Own  Leaders.  Prepared  under 
the  authority  of  the  South  African  Republics 
by  C.  W.  Van  Der  Hooght.  Preceded  by  a 
paper  on  The  Policy  of  Mediation,  by  Montagu 
White,  late  Consul-General  to  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Republics.  This  book  has  the  merit  of 
giving  the  Boers  case  in  their  own  words. 
Montagu  White  was  recently  her  Majesty’s 
Consul-General  on  the  ground.  Without  by 
any  means  taking  the  Boer  side  of  the  debate, 
he  believes  that  the  war  was  avoidable,  and 
that  the  United  States  by  its  mediation  might 
bring  about  peace  on  some  secure  and  perma¬ 
nent  ground,  very  different  from  the  patched 
up  expedients  which  are  the  best  diplomacy 
has  to  offer.  (Harper’s.  |1.25. ) 

Good  people  whose  consciences  are  troubled 
lest  the  keeping  of  the  First  Day  should  not  be 
in  obedience  to  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
had  better  read  The  Sabbath  Transferred,  by 
the  Rev.  Johns  D.  Parker  Ph.D.  The  author’s 
argument  is  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  seventh  day, 
a  proportion  of  time  and  neither  a  first  day, 
nor  a  last  but  the  institution  of  one  day  in 
seven.  The  well-known  editor  and  author  of 
commentaries  on  the  Sunday-school  Lessons, 
the  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet  writes  a  highly  com¬ 
mendatory  Introduction.  (Johns  D.  Parker 
and  Company,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  75  cents.) 

The  Bohlen  Lectures  for  1900  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Thomas  Whittaker:  The  Personality  of 
Truth,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus 
Jaggar  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio.  The 
lecturer’s  point  is  to  present  personality  as  the 
ultimate  basis  or  object  at  which  thought  stops 
and  on  which  it  rests  in  our  conception  of  the 
world,  of  ourselves,  and  in  the  interpretation, 
definition  and  realization  of  our  unseen  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Bishop  strikes  in  these  lectures  the 
vital  point  in  the  unending  debate  between 
spiritualism  and  materialism.  Abstract  spirit 
is  only  another  phase  of  materialism.  The 
true  opposite  of  matter  is  personality.  A  more 
interesting  or  more  important  point  in  philoso¬ 
phy  cannot  be  raised  than  is  brought  up  in 
these  three  lectures.  It  is  discussed  with  great 
simplicity  and  directness  and  in  an  attractive 
literary  style.  (|1. ) 

The  Christian’s  Addition  Table  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  author,  the  Rev.  Madison  C. 
Peters  D.  D. ,  and  all  the  fresher  for  being  so. 
The  unique  title  is  suggested  by  2  Pet.  i.  5-7, 
“Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge,’’  etc.  Each  point  in  the  text 
comes  ont  in  the  preacher’s  hand  as  a  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  lamp  of  truth  which  he  is  light¬ 
ing  up.  The  conception  is  a  happy  one  and 
worked  ont  in  an  effective  and  brilliant  way. 
(U.  B.  Publishing  House,  Dayton,  O.  25 

cents. ) - The  same  point  is  reached  in  a 

less  imaginative  way  in  the  Young  Man’s 
Chart,  or  Lessons  for  the  Voyage  of  Life,  by 


David  Wilson  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.  Chaplain.  (U. 
B.  Publishing  House,  Dayton,  O.  50  cents. ) 

Friedman’s  Poor  People,  fresh  from  the  River¬ 
side  Press,  echoes  that  note  of  truth  which  is 
apt  to  be  lost  in  romantic  treatment  of  the 
poor  and  their  homes ;  it  is  full  of  fun,  humor 
and  hopefulness,  the  “best  proof,’’  says  Mr. 
Jacob  Riis,  “that  it  is  trne.  If  the  tenements 
of  the  poor  were  not,  no  one  could  live  in 
them.  ’’ 

The  Queen’s  Garden,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis, 
is  an  idyl  of  seventeenth  century  romance ; 
an  old  house  with  shut-in  garden ;  old  arbors 
and  old-fashioned  flowers;  a  young  girl  to 
pluck  them;  a  youth  to  brave  the  chances  of 
death  in  coming  to  his  strangely  found  sweet¬ 
heart.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  International  Tear  Book  for  1999  will  be 
issued  next  week  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
It  will  contain  9(X)  pages  with  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

Minna  Caroline  Smith’s  Mary  Paget  has  gone 
to  a  second  edition,  attractive  as  a  study  of 
the  Bermudas  in  Shakespeare’s  day  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  poet  and  of  the  islands 
connected  with  The  Tempest. 

Henry  Clay  Trumbull  tells  in  the  Sunday- 
School  Times  of  April  28  the  dramatic  story  of 
the  hard  fight  in  1876  against  the  opening  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  on 
Sunday. 

•^Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  collection 
of  the  late  Edward  Rowland  Sill’s  Poetry, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  are  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  prose  volume  of  forty  or  fifty  papers  on 
Nature,  Literature,  Criticism,  Art,  Music, 
Education,  etc. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  “Rural  Science 
Series’’  is  The  Farmstead,  by  I.  P.  Roberts, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell. 
It  explains  how  the  gains  of  farming  may  be 
applied  to  the  building  of  the  home  and  the 
lay-out  of  the  farm.  The  author  was  once  a 
builder  and  his  book  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  architect  and  engineer. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  at  last  yielded  to  per¬ 
suasion  and  now  that  he  is  in  his  eighty-first 
year  an  authorized  Life  will  be  prepared  by 
Hector  Macpherson,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  News  and  author  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
in  the  Famous  Soots  Series.  It  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Spencer  himself  will  give  aid.  Double- 
day  and  McClure  are  to  be  the  American  pub¬ 
lishers. 

‘  The  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  The 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton, 
Mass.  ,  is  published  and  may  be  bad  of  the 
Principal,  Caroline  A.  Yale. 

The  Kinsman  tor  the  ouireut  month  lies  be¬ 
fore  ns.  It  deserves  attention  as  the  organ  of 
the  anti-polygamy  movement  in  Utah  and 
for  the  anti-polygamy  amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  It  is  very  spicy. 

We  have  before  ns  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Blue  Anchor  Society.  The  society 
is  national  and  a  Woman’s  Relief  Association 
in  aid  of  the  shipwrecked  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Life-Saving  Service.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  it  is  able  to  report  for  the  last 
year  a  larger  amount  of  work  done  and  aid  sent 
than  ever  before.  (United  Charities  Build¬ 
ing,  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street. ) 

The  Gospel  in  all  Lands  should  never  be  over¬ 
looked  by  students  of  the  mission  field.  It  is 
the  organ  of  that  efflcient  body,  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

(Eaton  and  Mains.) - The  Sailors’  Magazine 

for  April  has  a  stirring  note  from  the  Rev. 
Emilio  Olsson,  the  converted  sailor  who  has 
joined  the  host  of  evangelists,  missionaries 
and  pastors.  He  has  returned  to  his  favorite 
field  in  South  America  and  writes  his  old 

friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Stitt. - 

The  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought  prints  an 
Easter  sermon  by  Ian  McLaren.  Practical 
Cures  for  Social  Wrongs  under  Individualism, 
by  Prof.  Rauscbenbusch  of  Rochester,  manages 
to  confuse  a  sound  and  strong  point  with  a 
great  deal  that  is  most  doubtful  in  economic 

science  and  practical  expediency. - Good 

Housekeeping  comes  to  hand  for  the  current 
month,  as  always,  conducted  intelligently  and 
vigorously  “in  the  interests  of  the  higher  life 
of  the  household.  ’  ’ 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  a  paper  of  long  and 
excellent  standing,  gives  an  explanation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  now  objectionable  clauses  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  will  be  new  to 
most  readers.  The  statement  that  the  elect 
were  a  definite  number  that  could  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished,  was  a  logical  deduc¬ 
tion  from  God’s  omniscience  and  sovereignty, 
but  its  immediate  occasion  was  the  prevalence 
of  Armenianism  in  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  time,  and  a  desire  to  combat  strongly  these 
errors,  and  doubtless  also  those  of  priestly 
prerogative.  Both  are  antagonized  by  the 
number  of  the  elect  being  taken  out  of  the 
keeping  of  the  Church  and  given  into  that  of 
God.  In  this  aspect  it  was  that  the  clause  was 
regarded  as  a  real  gain  to  liberty.  The  paper 
named  says : 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  things  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  which  the  Church  has 
long  outgrown,  but  it  must  not  be  therefore 
concluded  that  the  men  who  made  that  Con¬ 
fession  were  illiberal  or  blinded  by  prejudice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  doctrines  which  are 
now  objected  to  as  being  narrow,  were,  when 
they  were  written,  the  expression  of  advanced 
thought  and  liberal  views.  The  whole  Church 
prior  to  that  time  had  believed  and  taught  that 
human  authority  could  pronounce  sentenc**  of 
condmenation  upon  any  individual,  and  thereby 
decide  whether  he  was  “elected”  to  salvation, 
or  “reprobated”  to  eternal  punishment.  The 
men  who  made  the  Westminster  Catechism 
declared  in  opposition  to  this,  that  only  divine 
wisdom  and  justice  could  determine  the  destiny 
of  any  human  being.  Even  the  doctrine  with 
reference  to  infants,  at  which  so  many  people 
have  expressed  their  horror,  was  a  declaration 
of  liberal  thought.  The  Church  taught  and 
believed  that  the  salvation  of  infant  children 
depended  upon  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  that  a 
child  which  died  unbaptized  was  irrevocably 
lost.  The  Westminster  divines  revolted  at 
such  a  doctrine.  They  were  not  prepared  to 
set  up  its  opposite — that  children  dying  in  in¬ 
fancy  would  all  receive  the  same  reward  as 
those  who  have  lived  a  Christian  life — but  they 
did  declare  that  the  future  of  such  innocent 
children  was  in  the  hands  of  God,  aud  that  he 
alone  could  decide  it.  In  expressing  these  be¬ 
liefs,  they  used  language  which  seems  harsh, 
and  even  revolting  to  us  to  day,  and  there  is 
not  probably  a  single  man  in  any  church  who 
would  formulate  a  creed  in  exactly  the  same 
terms  at  the  present  time.  It  does  need  to  be 
revised,  and  before  many  years  it  will  be — but 
in  doing  it,  or  advocating  it,  we  should  be  just 
to  the  stern  but  grand  men  of  the  olden  time, 
who  wrote  what  then  placed  them  in  the  front 
rank  of  religious  thought,  but  beyond  which 
the  fuller  intelligence  and  clearer  sight  of  the 
present  day  have  carried  ns. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  is  a  journal  of 
great  depth  of  observation: 

Belief  in  predestination  is  simply  a  matter 
of  expression.  Call  it  providence,  and  all 
agree  as  to  its  truth ;  make  it  evolution,  and 
the  scientists  accept  it.  But  where  lies  the 
difference?  Providence  is  to  see  in  advance, 
but  God  cannot  well  see  what  doesn’t  exist. 
Evolution  is  development  according  to  law, 
but  to  evolve  what  is  not  involved  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  After  all,  it  is  a  war  of  names.  The 
truth  may  be  presented  out  of  all  proportion, 
but  to  eliminate  it  entirely  would  be  to  make 
chance  omnipotent. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  considers  the 
progress  of  the  Revision  Agitation.  It  cites  the 
action  at  Chicago,  and  not  only  refuses  to  be 
alarmed  about  it — which  was  the  old  manner 
of  our  very  conservative  organs— but  evidently 
thinks  that  this  or  some  other  measure  of  re¬ 
lief  should  be  diligently  sought  for : 

No  doubt  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  can  get  along 
with  the  Confession  ns  it  is  quite  as  well  as 
Dr.  Patton  But  it  appears  that  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  pastors,  outside  theological  facul¬ 
ties,  whose  labors  have  taken  them  away  from 
the  studies  which  make  theological  distinctions 
and  controversial  discussions  familiar,  and  lay¬ 
men  with  still  less  opportunity  to  master  the 
explanations  and  defences  of  the  theologians ; 
and  these  men  find  it  impossible  to  read  the 
bare  statements  of  the  Westminster  divines 


without  misunderstanding.  To  see  each  man 
just  when  his  misunderstanding  arises  and  to 
set  him  right  would  he  effective  in  keeping 
our  own  people  fully  loyal  to  our  Confession 
of  Faith  just  as  it  is  written ;  but  as  a  method 
it  is  a  trifie  cumbersome,  nor  is  it  available  to 
meet  misrepresentation  from  without.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  possibility  of  some  au¬ 
thoritative  statement,  which  shall  once  for  all 
make  it  plain  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  hold 
the  opinions  so  often  charged  upon  us,  is  at 
least  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  notes  a  significant 
omission  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  : 

“The  Government  which  thinks  it  can  get 
along  without  God,  will  soon  find  that  God 
will  get  along  without  it.”  This  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  we  printed  last  week  from  the  comments 
of  a  French  journal  on  the  opening  of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  the  most  notable  character¬ 
istic  of  which  was  the  absence  of  all  religions 
function  or  allusion.  Any  reference  to  the 
Deity  seemed  to  be  purposely  omitted.  It  may 
well  be  asked.  Is  history  to  repeat  itself  in 
France?  Have  the  people  forgotten  the  days 
of  Robespierre,  and  the  reign  of  terror?  The 
Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  atheists  who 
sought  to  demonstrate  that  man  needed  neither 
God,  nor  Bible,  nor  Sabbath  nor  Church,  ncr 
religion  by  destroying  every  vestige  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  abolishing  the  Sabbath,  altering  the 
calendar  and  changing  into  warehouses  the 
churches.  The  triumph  of  atheism  seemed 
complete ;  but  it  resulted  in  a  reign  of  terror. 
The  God  they  denied  withdrew,  and  left  them 
to  themselves.  France  was  converted  into  a 
prison,  and  its  inhabitants  into  criminals. 
Day  by  day  the  sword  and  the  guillotine  de¬ 
manded  fresh  victims  to  satisfy  the  popular 
frenzy,  until,  in  the  brief  space  of  ten  years, 
three  millions  of  Frenchmen  perished  by  these 
means.  France  was  literally  baptized  with  the 
blood  of  her  own  inhabitants,  and  the  people 
at  last  recoiled  in  horror  and  dismay  from  the 
infamous  system.  The  experiment  was  com¬ 
plete.  It  was  proved  that  where  God  is  dis¬ 
owned,  the  bulwarks  of  virtue  are  destroyed, 
the  checks  of  vice  removed,  and  the  most  awful 
crimes  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Since  then  only  a  century  has  elapsed,  and 
well  may  France  of  to  day  pause  and  pay  heed 
to  the  warning  voice  of  history. 

The  Christian  Register  is  straitened  just 
now  to  comprehend  within  its  close  fellowship 
two  very  diverse  theories  of  national  policy 
and  duty— the  one  represented  by  Senator  Hoar 
and  the  other  by  Secretary  John  D.  Long  of 
the  Navy— men  of  about  equal  standing  in  Uni¬ 
tarian  ranks: 

Secretary  Long  and  Senator  Hoar  cannot  both 
be  right  in  their  opinions ;  but  better  than  any 
accuracy  in  describing  and  judging  current 
events  and  polices  is  the  accepted  fact  that  they 
are  both  honest  men  and  loyal  patriots,  who, 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country. 
That  ethics  is  not  yet  an  exact  science  is  shown 
in  the  contents  of  two  essays  in  the  April  num¬ 
ber  of  the  luternational  Journal  of  Ethics. 
Prof.  H  H.  Powers  of  Cornell  University 
writes  on  The  Ethics  of  Expansion,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh  on  The  Ethics  of  our  Philippine 
Policy.  Each  one  states  his  case  plainly  and 
argues  straight  to  his  couclusion ;  but  the  facts 
they  start  with  are  difterent,  the  processes  of 
logic  are  different,  and  the  conclusions  reached 
are  contradictory.  Mr  Welsh  writes  as  if 
there  were  no  facts  laws,  or  conditions  which 
ought  to  be  considered  for  a  moment,  unless 
they  conform  to  the  moral  principles  which  we 
apply  in  personal  conduct.  He  carries  out  the 
Golden  Rule  to  its  natural  applications,  and 
says  in  substance.  This  is  the  law  that  we  are 
to  apply  in  our  colonial  policy.  Professor 
Powers  finds  laws  of  growth  and  expansion 
which  are  not  ethical.  He  finds  a  universal 
law  of  social  evolution.  Obedience  to  this  law 
is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  races  con¬ 
cerned.  The  constructive  and  virile  races  will 
get  the  as'’endency,  the  weaker  races  will  sub¬ 
mit  or  perish  The  necessities  come  first,  and 
expediency  precedes  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  under¬ 
stand  Professor  Powers’s  statement  and  argu¬ 
ment;  but,  if  we  do,  the  old  maxim,  “Let 
justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  fall,  ’  ’ 
must  be  revised  to  read,  “Let  justice  be  done 
after  the  ‘instinct  of  dominion’  has  had  its 
wav,  ’  ’ 

Given  this  “instinct  of  dominion,”  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  may  we  exercise  it?  Oertainly  not 


lawlessly,  but,  why  not  accountably  and  up  to 
the  best  standards?  It  is  on  this  footing  that 
our  presence  is  right  and  a  blessing  to  “the 
weaker  races”  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  to-day. 
The  situation  in  both  islands  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  by  our  capacity,  our  “instinct” 
for  affairs  and  their  direction.  W'hat  a  loss  to 
them  had  we  refused,  on  some  refinement,  to 
exercise  this  so-called  “instinct  of  dominirn.  ” 


The  Interior  is  properly  ambitious  to  aid  in 
the  selection  of  the  right  man  for  Moderator  at 
St.  Louis.  It  says : 

The  Middle  Western  people  propose  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  R.  Kerr  of  Bellevue, 
Neb.  Dr.  Kerr  is  the  President  of  the  college. 
When  one  wishes  to  convey  to  another  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  personal  appearance  or  charac¬ 
ter  of  another,  it  is  usual  to  try  to  think  of 
some  one  whom  he  most  nearly  resembles.  Dr. 
Kerr,  in  person,  intellect  and  spirit  is  as  near 
a  counterpart  as  may  be,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  T.  Smith  of  Baltimore.  The  Indianians 
desire  the  election  of  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Fisher  of 
Hanover,  President  of  the  college.  Dr.  Fisher 
is  very  well  known  in  the  interior  West— a 
clear-out,  clear  beaded,  capable  man,  very 
much  liked  also  for  his  kindly  disposition. 
The  Oincinnatians  are  pushing  our  old  friend 
Dr.  McEibbin  again.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
think  this  is  quite  fair  to  Dr.  George  W.  F. 
Birch.  In  fact  George  would  be  pardonable  if 
he  refiected  upon  the  base  ingratitude  of  man. 
The  Philadelphians,  we  bear,  will  nominate 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey — and  there  is 
a  point  which  the  others  will  need  to  count 
upon.  Dr.  Dickey  was  long  a  pastor  in  St. 
Louis,  and  the  city  is  full  of  old  friends. 
Notice  how  they  rallied  to  Dr.  Sample  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  last  year. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  failure  of  its  Church  to  reach  and 
fellowship  the  great  negro  population  of  the 
South,  and  assigns  several  reasons  for  this  un¬ 
toward  result: 

The  Presbyterian  Church  with  its  conserva¬ 
tism,  its  dignity,  its  quiet  worship,  its  modesty 
of  personal  religions  life,  its  deep  and  silent 
waves  of  feeling,  is  not  fitted  to  appeal  to  the 
negro  race  in  its  present  condition.  It  therefore 
fails  to  reach  the  negro.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  we  should  change  our  methods  or  what¬ 
ever  is  wrong  in  order  to  carry  them  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we 
should  give  up  all  that  we  stand  for,  surrender 
our  place  as  a  church  and  lose  our  identity  in 
the  Methodist  or  the  Baptist  Church,  both  of 
which  organizations  are  successful  in  reaching 
the  negroes.  The  reuon  we  do  not  reach  the 
negroes  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  temperament 
of  a  cultured  man  does  not  admit  of  his  wor¬ 
shipping  God  in  the  same  way  that  the  negro 
worships  him.  The  noise,  the  unreasoning 
ecstaciess  the  absurdities  and  the  animal  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  negro  disgust  the  cultured 
white  man.  They  are  essential  to  interest  in 
religion  with  the  mass  of  negroes.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  uneducated  white  man  cannot 
be  a  Presbyterian  in  spirit.  The  fact  is  that 
religions  culture  is  not  dependent  upon  educa¬ 
tion,  though  it  often  attends  it.  Many  edu¬ 
cated  men  have  uncultured  spirits  aud  many 
uneducated  men  are  deeply  spiritual.  Nor  do 
we  mean  to  assume  that  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  Churches  are  uncultured.  They  have 
many  members  who  feel  as  the  Presbyterians 
do  on  the  matter  of  forms  of  worship.  While 
there  are  exceptions  in  individual  churches, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Churches  in  their  methods  appeal  more  to  the 
masses,  while  the  Presbyterian  system  appeals 
to  the  smaller  number  of  the  cultured  and  re¬ 
fined.  This  is  not  absolutely  the  case,  for 
there  are  many  Presbyterians  who  prefer  the 
noisier  methods  and  forms  of  worship  and  look 
with  ill-concealed  contempt  upon  their  quieter 
brother  religionists.  We  speak  here  only  of 
the  general  trend  of  the  churches 

We  do  not  think  our  church  should  be  blamed 
that  it  cannot  secure  the  adoption  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  negro  population  of  the  quiet  and  unos¬ 
tentatious  forms  of  worship  which  we  practice. 
If  we  descend  to  the  level  of  the  ignorant 
negro  we  sacrifice  our  peculiar  field  of  labor. 
It  is  our  part  to  evangelize  all  classes  and  to  be 
content  with  that  measure  of  success  which 
God  gives  us,  remembering  that  we  have  a 
place  in  the  great  church  universal  and  that 
we  must  have  first  regard  to  fulfilling  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  that  place. 
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OWNING  OR  BEING  OWNED.  the  first  transaction  there  is  never  any  title-  rience  when  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 

Sermon  Preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst  passed.  “D”  shows  a  record  of  the  deed  him  is  the  sense  of  being  personally  identified 
Sunday  evening,  April  29.  that  “0"  gave  him :  “0”  has  a  record  of  the  with  and  personally  subject  to  some  master 

“  Ve  are  not  your  own. 1  Cor.  6:19.  deed  that  “B”  .gave  him:  “B”  has  a  record  mind  and  will  that  exercises  over  him  a  wise, 

F  If  we  do  not  own  ourselves  what  do  we  own?  of  the  deed  that  “A"  gave  him.  "A”  can  an  affectionate  but  an  nnfiinchng  governance; 
If  /  do  not  belong  to  me  what  is  there  that  show  no  record — no  record,  no  deed,  no  any-  in  a  word  being  owned,  being  put  in  strenuous 
does  belong  to  me ;  can  anything  really  be  said  thing :  a  solid  chain  of  transfer  hung  upon  an  contribution  to  a  master  life,  in  such  sense 
to  belong  to  me?  What  is  this  matter  of  own-  imaginary  hook  of  confiscation.  That  is  prop-  that  the  smaller  knows  and  feels  itself  only  as 
ership?  Paul’s  five  words  thrown  in  here,  erty,  ownership.  Ownership  is  a  word  by  an  attachment  to  the  larger,  involved  in  it, 
almost  parenthetically,  are  unsettling  and  in  which  we  agree  to  dignify  the  accidental  swept  along  by  it.  Now  that  is  ownership  of 
that  sense  irritating;  that  is,  they  chafe  onr  tenure  we  have  upon  certain  things  we  should  the  finest  type,  and  if  you  do  not  like  to  call  it 
ordinary  conception  of  things.  like  to  own  but  do  not,  and  so  is  like  a  number  slavery,  it  is  only  because  the  ordinary  run  of 

We  should  certainly  agree  that  God  owns  of  other  words  which  exist  expressly  for  the  slavery,  as  we  know  it  and  have  read  of  it,  has 
everything,  by  which  I  suppose  we  mean  that  purpose  of  disguising  the  truth  rather  than  of  so  many  cheapening  and  abominable  adjuncts 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  alienated  from  his  revealing  it.  Language  exists  about  equally  connected  with  it.  To  be  grandly  owned, 
control.  I  venture  to  think  that  that  is  a  fair  for  the  purpose  of  representation  and  of  mis-  even  in  human  relations,  is  the  shortest  path 
definition  of  ownership— to  hold  a  thing  in  representation.  toward  enlargement  and  enrichment,  while  a 

snch  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  from  All  of  the  foregoing,  if  you  will  think  of  it,  sense  of  owning  is  just  as  likely  to  conduct  to 
our  control.  Human  ownership,  therefore,  is  easily  contained  in  what  we  quoted  Paul  as  contraction  and  impoverishment.  To  own  is  to 
even  at  its  best,  must  be  a  very  visionary  sort  saying  to  the  Corinthians.  If  we  are  not  onr  be  so  far  forth  complete  in  ourselves,  self- 
of  arrangement.  ‘‘I  own  my  house,”  I  say;  own  we  cannot  own  That  which  is  centered,  a  petty  sovereign.  But  to  be  sover- 

bnt  fire  consumes  it  and  it  is  gone;  water  in-  owned  cannot  own.  You  will  recall  how  in  eign  over  a  microscopic  kingdom  opens  into  no 
nndates  it  and  it  is  gone ;  the  city  condemns  it  our  Lord’s  parable  of  the  talents  that  which  snch  areas  of  growth  and  power  and  service  as 
for  public  uses  and  it  is  gone;  the  tax  commis-  he  put  in  the  hands  of  his  servants  to  trade  to  be  a  subject  livingly  wrought  into  the  strnc- 
sioners  auction  it  off  to  pay  tax  arrearages  and  with  and  to  make  money  upon  he  did  not  snr-  tnre  of  a  universal  kingdom.  It  is  the  boy 
it  is  gone.  I  own  it  till  something  or  some-  render  to  them.  That  he  should  have  made  it  that  most  thoroughly  belongs  to  a  good  home 
body  takes  it  away,  which  is  a  very  cheap  kind  over  to  them  as  their  own,  either  principal  or  that  makes  the  best  man.  It  is  the  employe 
of  ownership  Ownership  considered  as  human  interest,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  that  most  resignedly  merges  his  own  interests 
prerogative  is  mostly  a  myth.  That  I  suppose  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him,  for  in  those  of  a  good  employer  that  is  most 
is  the  reason  why  political  economists  are  so  at  they  were  not  merely  “servants” — the  Greek  definitely  in  the  line  of  promotion;  and  in  the 
variance  with  each  other  npon  all  questions  of  word  so  translated  means  something  quite  days  of  American  slavery  it  was  those  negroes 
property,  that  nobody  really  owns  anything  different  from  that — they  were  slaves;  he  that  were  most  loyally  committed  to  the  be- 
except  in  a  very  feeble  and  diluted  tense  of  the  owned  them  and  therefore  being  owned  they  best  of  a  good  master  that  were  best  fitted  for 
term.  And  when  we  say  that  a  man  has  a  right  could  own  nothing.  They  would  have  bad  to  the  dangerous  prerogatives  of  freedom, 
to  a  piece  of  property  all  that  we  mean  by  it  be  manumitted  before  anything  they  held  could  There  is  then  nothing  arbitrary,  or  out  of 
is,  not  that  he  owns  it  in  the  absolute  sense  have  been  regarded  as  their  “property.”  consonance  with  the  general  reason  of  things, 

of  the  word,  but  that  his  claim  to  the  property  Perhaps  in  the  longer  or  shorter  time  that  that  in  onr  religions  relations  the  emphasis  of 
cannot  be  so  easily  disputed  as  the  claims  that  Adam  and  Eve  occupied  Paradise  they  con-  Scripture  never  falls  upon  human  ownership, 

others  make  to  the  same  property.  gratulated  themselves  by  calling  it  their  garden,  npon  human  attempts  to  get  exclusive  control 

That  being  so,  of  course  the  matter  of  what  God  never  gave  it  to  them,  he  never  made  it  of  things.  The  passion  of  ownership— and 
we  call  “establishing  a  title”  to  a  piece  of  over  to  them,  anymore  than  he  made  over  to  the  farther  it  is  carried  the  more  likely  it  is 
property  is  something  quite  interesting  and  you  the  plot  of  ground  that  you  call  your  gar-  to  become  a  passion — the  passion  of  ownership 
unique.  When  I  bought  my  house  on  Thirty-  den.  The  phrase  by  which  the  case  is  stated  tends  to  narrow  a  man  to  the  scope  of  that 
fifth  street,  the  first  thing  in  arranging  for  the  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  Genesis  is  worth  at-  which  he  owns.  If  his  only  conception  of  that 
transfer  was  to  look  up  the  title.  The  record  tending  to:  “The  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  which  he  calls  his  is  that  it  is  his,  bis  powers 
of  transfers  went  back  distinct  and  without  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  appreciations  are  almost  certain  to  be 
break  to  the  year  1777.  That  is,  there  had  been  and  to  keep  it.  ”  There  is  nothing  there  about  penned  within  the  limits  of  his  holdings.  I 
no  thieving  of  the  property  for  above  a  hundred  God’s  deeding  the  Garden  to  him  or  even  giv-  am  not  talking  now  about  possession,  but  about 
years.  Back  from  that  date  the  retrospect  be-  ing  it  to  him.  He  never  gives  anything  to  a  sense  of  possession.  There  is  nothing  in 
came  increasingly  shadowy.  The  ancestors  of  anybody,  for  that  would  be  to  surrender  his  Christ’s  teaching  which  when  fairly  inter- 
the  then  owner  appear  to  have  received  it  as  a  own  title,  to  abandon  his  own  ownership,  preted  implies  his*  disapprobation  of  personal 
grant  from  the  Dutch  government.  And  some-  which  be  never  does.  So  that  so  far  as  all  holdings,  if  only  snch  holdings  are  not  viewed 
where  back  in  the  haze  of  the  old  centuries  the  matters  of  property  relation  are  concerned,  onr  by  the  holder  as  bis  very  own  Christ’s  cen- 
Dntch  government  had  “grabbed”  it.  My  attitude  toward  God  is  the  attitude  of  a  slave  sure  begins  at  the  point  where  the  holder’s 
abstract  of  title  does  not  say  that,  but  the  to  a  master.  In  a  word  we  are  God’s  slaves,  consciousness  becomes  a  conscionsness  of  own- 
Dutch  government  grabbed  it  all  the  same.  That  expression  is  open  to  objection  on  the  ing,  where  therefore  he  becomes  enshrouded 
All  human  ownership  begins  in  a  grab,  a  theft,  ground  that,  as  understood  generally,  slavery  in  his  appertainings  as  the  silkworm  is  woven 
or  at  least  in  a  taking  of  what  does  not  belong  means  tyranny,  but  I  mean  by  it  only  that  we  into  the  inside  of  its  cocoon  and  therefore 
to  us.  And  the  strength  of  a  man’s  title  to  are  God’s  property  in  the  sense  in  which  a  made  a  thing  apart,  member  therefore  of  no 
property  varies  approximately  with  the  number  slave  is  his  master’s  property.  He  does  not  world,  but  the  little  miniature  world  of  its 
of  hands  through  which  the  property  has  passed  own  himself,  nor  anything  he  may  happen  to  own  composing,  untouched  by  the  realm  of 
since  the  original  grab  was  committed.  be  holding.  The  slave  may  have  children  but  forces  that  are  outside,  unreached  and  there- 

For  instsmce,  you  own  a  lot  of  land,  perhaps,  they  are  bis  master’s  children  He  may  put  fore  unbroadened  by  the  region  of  infinences 
somewhere  in  this  state  or  elsewhere,  that  him  up  a  house  and  call  it  his  house,  but  it  is  from  which  with  its  little  silken  curtain  it  has 
used  to  be  owned  by  the  Indians.  You  would  all  an  amusing  fiction.  The  slave’s  will  is  closeted  itself  off.  That  is  why  sense  of  owu- 
not  feel  altogether  comfcrtable  in  mind,  or  simply  his  master’s  will  working  inside  the  ership  is  so  fatal  and  so  shriveling— it  im- 
consider  your  title  to  the  property  exactly  slave’s  body.  He  stays  where  he  is  told  to  prisons,  it  cuts  off  from  the  great  soul-life  of 
clear,  if  you  had  yourself  knocked  down  the  stay  and  goes  only  as  he  is  sent.  And  owner-  the  world,  it  breaks  joints  with  the  earnest 
live  Indians  that  originally  owned  it  and  made  ship  in  snch  case  can  never  legitimately  go  pervasive  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  like  taking 
yourself  forcible  possessor  of  it.  But  ycur  an-  farther  than  to  the  using  of  bis  master’s  prop-  up  a  cubic  mile  of  continent  and  flinging  it 
cestors  or  somebody’s  ancestors  did  that  at  erty  in  a  manner  to  promote  his  master’s  inter-  out  to  sea  and  making  an  island  of  it.  So  long 
some  time  or  other,  and  the  bones  of  the  slain  ests.  The  slave’s  consciousness  is  a  conscious*  as  it  was  here  and  made  out  a  part  of  the  main 
Indians  may  be  mouldering  beneath  the  very  ness  of  being  owned,  and  a  conscionsness  that  land  it  composed  part  of  all  the  meaning  of  the 
house  yon  have  erected  on  their  stolen  terri-  nothing  he  touches  is  in  any  true  sense  bis,  and  main  land,  it  shared  in  its  history,  was  instinct 
tory;  but  your  conscience  is  at  rest  and  your  that  even  the  muscles  of  his  body,  his  indns-  with  its  life,  participated  in  all  its  intellectual 
*‘title”  is  clear  because  the  property  has  passed  trial  aptitudes,  yes,  his  power  to  think  and  to  and  commercial  activities,  and  was  joint-heir, 
through  so  many  bands  since  the  original  kill-  plan,  are  all  of  it  part  of  his  master’s  personal  with  every  other  cubic  mile  of  continent,  to 
ing  was  done.  property.  the  comprehensive  continental  destiny :  but 

Now  that  is  the  essence  of  human  ownership.  Now  this  slave  relation  even  when  existing  taken  up  and  flung  out  to  sea  it  is  nothing  but 

Ownership,  as  among  men,  always  begins  in  between  a  slave  and  a  human  master  is  not  in  its  own  little  self,  the  victim  of  its  own  inde- 
appropriating  and  treating  as  ours  that  which  itself  a  degrading  one.  The  trouble  with  human  pendence,  and  the  hopeless  prisoner  of  its  own 
is  not  ours.  It  starts  as  an  assumption  con-  slavery  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  slaves  are  separate  diminutiveness.  The  square  mile  we 
trary  to  fact,  but  like  any  assumption  comes  to  owned,  but  the  fact  of  the  usual  despotism,  are  on  to-day  is  great  because  it  belongs  to  the 
be  reckoned  as  fact  when  once  it  has  been  a  vioionsness  and  vileness  of  the  man  who  owns  United  States- does  not  own  itself  but  is 
good  long  time  adhered  to  and  persisted  in.  In  them.  There  is  a  period  in  every  man’s  expe-  owned— but  take  up  this  square  mile  and  throw 
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it  oat  in  unrelated  independency  into  the  midst 
oi  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  and  let  it  own  itself 
and  it  might  as  well  be  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  Sahara  Desert. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  owned,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  feel  that  we  are  owned.  Coming  into 
the  consciousness  of  being  owned  is  a  good 
deal  of  what  we  mean  by  becoming  a  Chris* 
tian.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  a  sense  of 
self.  Selfishness  says,  I  am  mine ;  piety  says, 
I  am  God’s.  Sense  of  self  puts  a  man  upon 
building  up  his  own  little  kingdom.  Piety 
puts  a  man  upon  attaching  himself  to  God’s 
kingdom.  Property  need  not  keep  a  man  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  sense  of  property 
always  keeps  a  man  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  trouble  with  the  rich  young 
man  whom  Christ  told  to  sell  what  he  had 
and  give  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  the  poor  was 
not  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  property,  but 
that  he  had  the  feeling  that  he  owned  it.  He 
supposed  he  belonged  to  himself  and  therefore 
that  his  goods  belonged  to  him  too.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  sound  religion  in  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  admonition  “to  give  ourselves  to  God;’’ 
that  is,  to  acknowledge  the  property  he  has  in 
us.  It  is  exacting  but  it  cuts  deeply  into  the 
marrow  of  religions  reality.  The  natural,  and 
I  should  say  the  prevailing  sense  is  that  we  are 
our  own,  or  at  any  rate  considerably  our  own. 

In  these  days  of  independency,  sermons,  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  general  speech  of  people  lay  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  matter  of  ag¬ 
grandizing  the  individual,  patting  emphasis 
upon  individuality  and  upon  personal  sov¬ 
ereignty.  Such  phrases  are  like  an  edged  tool 
that  is  capable  of  doing  a  good  deal  of  good 
work,  but  liable  also  to  cut  the  fingers  of  the 
one  that  uses  it.  Children  are  taught  to 
magnify  themselves,  to  stand  upon  their  own 
feet  and  to  maintain  their  own  ground.  It  is 
a  considerable  part  of  the  injunction  currently 
addressed  to  young  people  that  they  make  the 
most  of  themselves.  There  is  no  dillicalty  in 
seeing  the  pertinence  of  that  injunction  and  no 
more  difficulty  in  seeing  its  impertinence.  It 
is  appropriate  and  about  equally  perilous. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
is  to  add  to  our  holdings  in  such  a  way  as  not 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  in  ourselves  the 
feeling  that  we,  too,  are  our  own.  Every  new 
accumulation  we  make,  whether  of  body, 
money  or  culture,  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
make  us  forget  that  we  are  God’s  property. 
Anything  that  makes  us  think  of  ourselves 
is  liable  to  make  us  forget  God  and  that  we 
are  his.  It  is,  therefore,  dangerous  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  and  dangerous  to  be  wealthy.  It  would 
be  better  for  a  child  never  to  suspect  that  he 
is  his  own  master  if  that  is  going  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  is  God’s  slave — using  the  term 
slave  in  the  sense  already  understood. 

And  it  is  the  subservient  and  not  the  majes- 
terial  attitude  that  makes  greatness.  We  grow 
more  by  being  owned  than  by  owning,  more 
by  serving  than  by  ruling.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles  that  he  does  not  in¬ 
troduce  by  calling  himself  a  bond-slave  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  in  ome  other  way  indicating 
his  subject  relation  to  him.  That  was  one  of 
the  means  by  which  Paul  was  able  to  become 
great,  that  his  thought  was  not  upon  greatness 
but  upon  Christ  and  upon  his  bond-servant 
dependency  upon  him.  Paul  was  not  abject, 
but  he  had  a  soul- producing  sense  of  being 
subject,  and  found  by  losing.  In  common  mat¬ 
ters  the  best  way  to  find  a  thing  is  to  hunt  for 
it.  In  uncommon  matters  the  best  way  to  find 
a  thing  is  to  throw  it  away.  And  still  more 
than  that,  it  was  Christ  who  said,  “It  is  my 
meat  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me;’’  that 
is  to  say,  sense  of  being  owned  is  what  feeds 
me 

And  if  we  are  not  our  own,  still  less  can 
anything  that'^  we  hold  be  properly  regarded  by 


us  as  our  own.  We  are  not  denying  that  it  is 
desirable,  and  within  certain  limits,  impera¬ 
tive  to  regard  certain  property  distinctions  that 
obtain  everywhere  among  civilized  people. 
You  will  not  put  your  hand  in  your  neighbor’s 
pocket  nor  encourage  his  patting  his  hand  in 
your  pocket.  As  between  man  and  man  there 
are  certain  proprietary  distinctions  that  the 
general  weal  requires  should  be  observed,  and 
so  essential  are  seme  of  them  to  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  mankind  that  long  ago  Moses  erected 
them  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral  statute  and  said, 
‘  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  ’  ’  But  as  soon  as  we 
get  away  from  human  ground  our  proprietary 
rights  stop;  as  between  God  on  the  one  side 
and  myself  on  the  other  I  have  no  proprietary 
rights — no  more  proprietary  rights  than  the 
blackest  African  that  ever  picked  cotton  in  the 
Gulf  States  was  recognized  as  having.  And  to 
be  a  Christian  means,  among  other  things,  to 
live  in  steady  practical  recognition  of  that 
fact.  And  we  are  not  living  so,  except  in  rare 
instances.  We  not  only  put  up  a  fence  which 
sets  off  our  possessions  from  the  interference 
of  our  fellow- men — which  may  be  well  enough 
— but  we  conceive  also  of  a  fence  being  erected 
that  secures  those  possessions  from  divine  in¬ 
terference.  Half  unconsciously  to  ourselves 
perhaps  we  do  nevertheless  conceive  of  our 
possessions  as  being  in  such  sense  our  own  that 
even  God  is  thought  of  as  having  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  claim  to  them.  We  do  not  think  of  them 
as  being  frankly  and  comprehensively  his. 
Perhaps  we  pay  tithes  of  all  that  we  possess, 
a  principle  which  has  grounds  in  olden  usage 
and  perhaps  also  in  reason,  but  if  such  is  our 
habit  the  impression  upon  our  minds  is  proba¬ 
bly  something  like  this,  that  giving  the  Lord 
one -tenth  clears  the  title  to  our  unqualified 
ownership  of  the  other  nine-tenths.  We  do  not 
probably  so  think  of  it  that  the  nine-tenths 
that  we  do  not  give  up  are  just  as  much  the 
Lord’s  as  the  one-tenth  that  we  do  give  up  and 
that  only  that  giving  is  acceptable  which  is 
intended  by  ns  as  acknowledgment  that  the 
whole  is  his.  Now  practically  people  are  not 
thinking  that  the  whole  is  his,  that  is,  not 
any  very  considerable  percentage  of  people. 

Let  ns  take  a  concrete  case,  for  the  concrete 
is  better  than  any  amount  of  generality.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  are  in  church  and  are  approached  by 
the  contribution  plate.  Now  every  dollar  in 
your  pocket  belongs  to  God,  not  only  the 
nickels,  but  the  dollars.  You  are  God’s  prop¬ 
erty  and  therefore  everything  you  hold  is  his 
property.  Now  I  am  not  saying  that  you  ought 
to  give  more  than  a  nickel,  or  that  you  ought 
to  give  anything,  I  am  only  saying  that  when 
the  question  of  giving,  and  how  much  or 
whether  you  shall  give  anything,  comes  before 
you,  the  fundamental  fact  upon  which  as  a 
Christian  you  will  have  to  let  the  whole 
process  of  decision  proceed  is  that  every  penny 
in  your  purse  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  question 
you  have  to  settle  is  how  much,  if  any,  of  the 
Lord’s  money  that  happens  just  now  to  be  in 
your  pocket  you  shall  as  a  trustee  appropriate 
to  the  particular  cause  presented.  If  you  de¬ 
termine  your  action  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that,  it  is  because  you  have  some  things 
that  you  treat  as  though  you  owned  more  than 
the  Lord  does,  and  if  we  send  people  to  jail 
for  a  personal  use  of  trust  funds,  I  know  of 
nothing  between  the  lids  of  the  Bible  that 
warrants  our  supposing  that  God  has  any  less 
feeling  about  embezzlement  than  we  have. 

Now  the  whole  matter  we  are  upon  has  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  us  by 
the  experiences  of  the  past  week  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctness  almost  to  the  point  of  pain.  The 
missionary  gatherings  which  have  been  held 
have  been  distinguished  by  many  features 
which  will  make  the  week  a  memorable  one. 
We  have  been  impressed  by  the  vastness  of  the 
assemblages,  by  the  sustained  intefest,  by  the 


eloquent  facts  which  have  been  stated  both  by 
speeikers  at  home  and  by  those  who  have  come 
to  us  from  abroad,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
consummating  feature  of  the  occasion  has  been 
the  missionaries ;  not  what  they  said,  nor  the 
statistics  which  they  reported  nor  the  thrilling 
scenes  which  they  delineated,  but  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  their  own  proper  personality,  standing 
before  us  in  all  the  sweet  and  chastened  resig¬ 
nation  of  themselves  and  of  all  earthly  hopes 
and  comforts  to  the  gracious  ownership  and 
loving  but  supreme  will  of  their  divine  Mas¬ 
ter.  We  can  read  about  such  things  and  such 
people  and  not  be  greatly  affected,  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  listen  to  the  living  voice  of 
a  man  or  woman  who  has  no  will  but  to  do 
the  will  of  God  and  no  ambition  but  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  eternal  life  of  God’s  children; 
seeing  in  dollars  no  value  but  as  a  means  of 
extending  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Ohrist  and  in 
beauty  and  culture  no  significance  but  as  ap¬ 
pliances  for  lifting  the  ignorant  and  degraded 
into  truth  and  holiness.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
see  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  incarnated 
in  living  men  and  women  that  our  own  eyes 
can  look  upon  and  our  own  ears  hear.  Nothing 
is  quite  real  till  it  has  come  before  us  as  per¬ 
son.  In  that  way  an  unspeakable  blessing  has 
descended  upon  ns  through  the  ministration 
rendered  ns  by  the  sweet  and  chastened  pres¬ 
ence,  in  our  midst,  of  those  who  take  their  law 
only  from  the  will  of  God,  and  whose  affec¬ 
tions  and  ambitions  are  all  of  them  a  quota¬ 
tion  only  from  the  heart  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ. 

And  now  why  should  we  here  at  home  hover 
at  a  level  of  life  and  purpose  and  resignation 
lower  than  that  exemplified  by  God’s  subjects 
in  China,  India  and  Japan?  Christianity  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  Christian  is  nut  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  and  degrees.  Our  fields  of  labor  may 
pertain  to  different  latitudes  and  longitudes; 
and  there  may  be  wide  variety  in  the  services 
we  are  called  upon  to  render,  but  Christianity 
as  such  is  not  a  matter  of  latitude  or  of  longi¬ 
tude,  and  knows  no  such  thing  as  variety. 
Christianity  if  it  be  Christian  means  the  same 
thing  inside  of  a  Christian  in  New  York  that 
it  means  inside  of  a  Christian  in  the  New 
Hebrides.  Just  as  much  here  as  there  it  means 
being  loaded  with  a  sense  of  the  needs  of  the 
world,  with  an  experience  of  the  holy  owner¬ 
ship  which  Christ  has  over  us  and  with  a  sanc¬ 
tified  ambition  to 'make  the  thought  power, 
the  heart-power  and  the  money-power  that 
God  has  entrusted  us  withal  means  of  bright¬ 
ening  the  world,  recovering,  comforting  and 
sweetening  the  lost.  The  great  cause  of  world- 
salvation  represented  by  Christ  has  in  these 
last  days  come  to  these  churches  and  these 
Christians  with  an  unwonted  and  thrilling 
clo^eners  ' 

The  revelation  that  has  come  to  ns  we  can¬ 
not  easily  get  away  from.  No  matter  with 
what  narrowness  of  ambition  we  may  have 
been  cultivating  our  own  little  field,  no  matter 
with  what  confined  and  self  aggrandizing  pur¬ 
poses  we  may  have  been  storing  our  minds 
with  the  fruits  of  philosophic  or  scientific  re¬ 
search,  no  matter  with  what  glittering  eye  we 
may  have  been  inventorying  our  dollars  or 
with  what  greedy  passion  we  may  have  been 
clutching  after  new  thousands  or  new  millions, 
not  the  voice  of  man  only  but  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  has  during  these  days  been  sounding  in 
our  ears  and  waking  echoes  in  our  hearts. 
These  representatives  from  abroad  have  shown 
us  that  they  are  not  their  own  and  have  taught 
us  anew  the  sweet  and  profound  lesson  that 
we  are  not  our  own. 

And  as  our  friends,  some  of  them  hoary  with 
multiplied  years  of  Apostolic  labor  and  trial, 
return  to  their  distant  homes  of  service  among 
those  who  are  beginning  a  little  to  know  Ood 
and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  they  ctm  go  back 
there  feeling  that  the  lights  in  the  golden  can¬ 
dlesticks  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  bum  the 
brighter  because  of  their  replenishing,  and  that 
the  Christian  Church  in  America  is  more  truly 
Christ’s  Church  because  of  the  benediction  of 
their  spirit  and  presence. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  MAT  13,  1900. 


JESUS  AT  THE  PHARISEE’S  HOUSE. 

Introductory  Lesson. 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  JESUS. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which 
may  profitably  occnpy  ns  for  a  few  moments, 
Who  were  the  people  whom  Jesns  most  en¬ 
joyed?  Of  what  class  were  those  whose  com¬ 
panionship  was  most  grateful  to  onr  Lord? 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  him  surrounded 
by  the  poor,  the  wretched,  the  sinful,  by  those 
who  wanted  favors  of  him,  we  are  so  well 
convinced  that  his  life  was  one  of  willing  self- 
sacrifice,  that  we  are  perhaps  in  danger  of 
ascribing  to  him  a  certain  kind  of  moral  asceti¬ 
cism  which  would  be  as  false  in  principle  as 
the  physical  asceticism  which  he  so  emphati¬ 
cally  condemned.  That  would  be  a  false  asceti¬ 
cism  which  would  shut  one  away  from  con¬ 
genial  friends.  We  know  that  our  Lord  was  a 
man  most  genial,  most  refined,  most  modest, 
most  sweet  in  mind.  His  marvellous  power  of 
loving,  his  absolute  unselfishness,  robbed  his 
association  with  the  coarse  and  the  wicked  of 
that  element  of  repugnance  which  others  might 
find  in  it ;  but  our  most  devoted  and  unselfish 
missionaries  in  foreign  lands  can  best  appre¬ 
ciate  how  susceptible  our  Lord  must  have  been 
to  the  refreshment  of  congenial  society.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  circle  of  the  Twelve  (all  of  whom, 
we  must  remember,  though  men  of  the  people 
were  also  men  of  more  or  less  education  and 
social  position,  five  of  whom  probably  were 
bound  to  him  by  ties  of  kindred),  there  was 
certainly  a  considerable  circle  of  congenial  peo¬ 
ple  in  whose  society  Jesns  must  have  found  a 
sweet  relief  from  the  coarseness  and  the  rude 
ways  of  the  common  i>eople,  as  well  as  from 
the  carping  criticism  of  those  in  authority. 

The  devotion  of  some  of  these  was  very 
marked.  On  this  second  preaching  tour  in 
which  onr  lesson  occurs,  we  are  told  that 
Jesns  did  not  trust  entirely  to  the  hospitality  of 
those  among  whom  he  labored  (Lu.  viii.  2,  3.) 
Certain  grateful  women  followed  him  to  minitter 
to  them  (Jesus  and  his  disciples)  of  their  sub¬ 
stance.  Mary  of  Magdala  had  been  healed  of 
evil  spirits  and  infirmities.  Joanna  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  mother  of  the  noblaman’s  son,  whom 
Jesns  had  so  wonderfully  healed.  Of  Susanna 
we  know  nothing.  Among  the  many  others 
may  have  been  Salome  (Mark  xvi.  1 ).  And  Mary 
of  Clopas  (John  xiz.  25).  Going  on  through 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee  preaching  and 
bringing  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  our  Lord  was  sus¬ 
tained  and  comforted  by  the  tender  ministry 
of  these  loving  women.  In  Capernaum,  too, 
the  luxurious  home  of  the  centurion  whose 
servant  he  had  healed  as  well  as  that  of  Joanna 
(whose  husband  was  Chuza,  Herod’s  steward), 
were  surely  open  to  him.  In  Bethany  were 
Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus,  evidently  a 
family  of  good  position  among  the  prominent 
Jews  of  Jerusalem.  So  no  doubt  was  Mary, 
the  widowed  mother  of  John  Mark  (Acts  xii. 
12)  in  whose  house  it  is  very  possible  that  onr 
Lord  partook  of  the  last  Supper. 

THE  LESSON. 

Luke  vii.  86  50. 

Golden  Text.  — Thy  faith  bath  saved  thee.  — 
Luke  vii.  50. 

This  incident  also  occurred  during  onr  Lord’s 
second  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  and  probably 
very  shortly  after  his  interview  with  the  depu¬ 
tation  from  John  the  Baptist.  The  lesson  of 
last  Sunday  without  question  belongs  else¬ 
where. 

Verse  36.  As  we  do  not 'know  Jn  what  part 


of  this  second  tour  the  messengers  from  John 
found  Jesus,  so  neither  do  we  know  in  what 
town  lived  this  one  of  the  Pharisees  who  desired 
him  that  he  would  eat  with  him.  We  may  be 
sure,  however,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  were  plotting  against  Jesus.  He  probably 
felt  some  interest  in  him,  perhaps  some  sorrow 
for  the  few  sins  be  saw  in  himself ;  he  would 
take  this  means  of  learning  more  about  him. 

Verse  37.  Such  feasts  as  these  were  always 
held  with  open  doors,  and  there  was  always  a 
group  of  lookers  on.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a 
sinful  woman  to  come  in  with  her  alabastron, 
or  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment. 

Verse  38.  Whether  or  not  this  woman  was 
repentant  when  she  came  in  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge,  though  it  is  probable  that  she 
was,  and  that  it  was  through  words  of  Jesus 
that  she  had  heard  elsewhere,  not  those  which 
he  uttered  at  the  feast,  that  she  bad  come  to 
realize  her  sinfulness.  Still  it  is  not  probable 
that  her  intention  in  coming  hither  was  to 
show  her  repentance.  She  bad  meant  only  to 
show  Jesus  honor  by  pouring  the  ointment  on 
his  feet  as  he  reclined  upon  the  couch  with  bis 
unsandaled  feet  extended  away  from  the  table ; 
but  when  she  saw  him,  repentance  unloosed 
the  fiood  gate  of  her  tears,  as  gratitude  -  not 
for  his  forgiveness,  but  for  his  essential  good¬ 
ness-prompted  her  other  acts. 

Verses  39,  40.  It  was  to  Simon’s  unspoken 
thought  that  Jesns  answered  with  bis  parable ; 
he  would  thus,  as  well  as  in  his  words,  show 
the  Pharisee  that  he  did  know  something  of 
the  hearts  of  people. 

Verses  41,  42.  The  meaning  of  the  little 
parable  was  plain.  Neither  debtor  could  pay ; 
both  were  in  precisely  the  same  condition, 
though  one  owed  much  and  one  little ;  both 
were  freely  forgiven. 

Verse  43.  Simon’s  answer  must  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  reluctant.  He  clearly  perceived 
the  meaning  of  the  parable. 

Verses  44-16.  Nor  must  our  Lord’s  con¬ 
trasting  picture  of  host  and  sinful  woman  be 
understood  as  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
former.  Simon’s  negligence  of  the  usual 
courtesies  was  not  due  to  intentional  rudeness, 
he  was  simply  a  man  of  the  countryside,  not 
educated  to  care  for  punctilio,  but  not  at 
heart  the  worse  man.  Only  it  is  certainly  true 
that  a  deep  affection  makes  for  thoughtfulness 
and  thus  for  courtesy.  Had  Simon  loved  Jesns 
as  this  woman  loved  him,  he  would  have  been 
considerate  of  his  comfort. 

Verse  47.  She  who  felt  the  burden  of  her 
many  sins  loved  much  because  she  was  much 
forgiven ;  one  who  felt  little  need  of  forgive¬ 
ness — and  Simon  recognized  himself  here — 
would  naturally  love  little. 

Verse  48  Simon  had  not  a  word  of  answer; 
not,  one  may  believe,  because  the  appeal  made 
him  hostile,  but  because  it  made  him  think- 
drove  him  in  upon  himself  with  the  question. 
Do  I  too  need  the  forgiveness  of  sins? 

Verses  49,  50.  The  other  guests  began  to 
question  how  Jesns  could  forgive  sin.  Jesus  did 
not  explain ;  be  simply  bade  the  woman  go  in 
peace,  her  faith  having  saved  her.  We  shall 
never  know  who  she  was ;  she  was  certainly 
not  Mary  of  Bethany  (Luke  x.  89),  nor  Mary 
of  Magdala  (viii.  2),  but  she  holds  the  beauti¬ 
ful  place  of  being  the  very  first,  so  far  as  we 
are  told,  who  came  to  Jesns  simply  for  for¬ 
giveness,  with  no  disease  to  be  healed,  no 
friend  to  be  restored,  no  danger  to  be  averted. 

Let  the  Christian-oitizensbip  committee  take 
two  or  three  minutes  at  one  meeting  each 
month  to  call  attention  to  some  matters  of 
current  interest.  If  Endeavorers  anywhere 
have  won  a  victory  for  temperance  or  good 
government,  let  the  society  know  it.  If  an 
election  is  coming,  and  important  moral  issues 
are  involved,  ask  for  support  for  them. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

Vision  and  Service. 

May  7.  Visions  essential.  Prov.  39 : 18 ;  Gal.  1 : 11-18. 

8.  Heavenly  Kuidance.  Gen.  38 : 10  33. 

9.  God’s  appeal  in  visions.  Acts  9 : 1-13. 

10.  Good  results  through  obedience.  Acts  26  :  13-30. 

11.  The  vision  of  John.  Rev.  1:10-33. 

18.  Seeing  the  son  of  God.  Dan.  3 : 1.3-35. 

13.  Topic— Vision  and  service.  Exod.  34:  15-18 :  33: 

19,30;  Matt.  17:1-8,14-30. 

The  final  and  eternal  estimate  will  give  John 
the  evangelist  first  place  among  God’s  work¬ 
ers.  In  service  to  God  and  men,  he'stands  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  The  reasons,  therefore,  are  many 
and  mighty.  He  tells  us  the  most  and  the  best 
concerning  God.  “God  is  love,”  “God  is 
Spirit,”  “He  that  bath  seen  me  bath  seen  the 
Father,  ”  “  l  and  my  Father  are  one,  ’  ’  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  gems  be  gives  us  revealing 
God.  Matthew  wrote  of  Christ  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  Mark  saw  him  as  mighty  worker.  To 
Luke  he  was  the  matchless  man.  In  John  the 
human  and  the  divine  are  most  clearly  revealed 
and  truly  blended.  In  revelations  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  stands  unsurpassed.  To 
him  we  owe  the  most  and  the  best  we  know 
concerning  heaven.  “The  Father’s  house  with 
mauy  mansions,  ”  “the  tears  wiped  away  by 
God’s  own  hand,  ”  and  the  place  where  sin 
never  stains  and  death  never  enters,  we  owe 
to  him  more  than  to  any  other  writer.  The 
salvation  and  sanctification  of  man'has  no  truer 
aud  finer  exponent  than  he.  “God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life,”  is  easily  the 
first  verse  even  in  the  incomparable  Bible. 
Near  to  it,  if  not  next,  comes  another  from 
the  same  pen,  “Beloved  now  are  we  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  bs  like  him.” 

This  man  of  highest,  holiest  service  is  also 
the  man  of  widest,  sublimest  vision.  In  him 
vision  and  service  are  at  their  best.  He  who 
was  certainly  the  third,  if  not  even  the  second, 
to  recognize  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  saw  also  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  He  who  had  so 
early  seen  Christ,  saw  also  “the  holy  city,  new 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from 
God,  made  ready  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband.”  He  served  so  well  because  he  had 
seen  so  much.  Paul’s  visions  are  little  less 
remarkable  than  his  service.  He  had  been 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  where  he 
heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  law¬ 
ful  for  a  man  to  utter.  A  personal  vision  of 
the  ascended  Christ,  to  which  he  was  not  dis¬ 
obedient,  revolutionized  his  life.  It  was  after 
Peter  had  seen  the  transfigured  Christ  that  he 
became  a  transfigured  man. 

Nor  is  this  intimate  relation  between  vision 
and  service  limited  to  the  Apostles.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  eyes  and  ears  brought  only  tidings  of 
defeat,  but  the  inner  vision,  which  scans  the 
future  as  well  as  the  past  and  present,  pictured 
for  him  the  coming  triumph,  aud  the  mighty 
nation  yet  to  be.  His  enduring  fame  is  not 
due  to  battles  won  on  the  field,  but  to  triumph 
over  discouragement  and  despair,  and  to  that 
far  vision,  which  whilst  it  laid  only  the 
foundations,  saw  also  the  superstructure. 
Lincoln  outrode  the  storms  which  over¬ 
whelmed  others,  because  he  saw  a  reunited 
people,  where  others  saw  only  a  nation  rent 
in  twain  by  the  passions  of  men.  Because 
General  Armstrong  saw  more  than  the  ignorant 
and  degraded  blacks,  the  world  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  Hampton  Institute  for  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  uplift. 

Limit  your  vision  to  gold,  and  you  become  a 
miser.  Have  no  desires  bat  those  of  appetite 
and  you  degenerate  into  a  gourmand.  Care  for 
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nothing  bat  yonr  own  ease  and  caltnre  and 
yon  are  a  dilettante.  In  the  King  James  Ver¬ 
sion,  Proverbs  xxlx.  18  reads,  “Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish.’’  The  Revised 
Version  passes  from  effect  to  cause,  and  says, 
“Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  are 
without  restraint.’’  Under  these  conditions, 
humanity  becomes  an  engine,  without  a 
brake,  on  a  down  grade.  God’s  visions  repel 
the  evil,  as  well  as  impel  to  good.  They  re¬ 
strain,  as  well  as  constrain.  That  which 
differentiates  the  man  who  succeeds  from  the 
man  who  fails  is  not  a  question  of  visions 
merely,  but  of  visions  realized.  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abram,  started  from  Chaldea  for 
Canaan,  but  died  in  Haran.  Abram  started 
“to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  he  came.  ’  ’  If  we  had  reached 
every  holy  land  of  attainment  for  which  we 
have  started,  we  should  now  be  dwelling  in 
Canaan,  not  moaning  in  Haran. 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  which  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Endeavorers  of  San  Francisco  organized 
in  the  Wyoming  Battalion  early  in  the  war.  On 
their  return  last  month,  many  of  the  men 
sought  out  the  First  Congregational  Society, 
and  one  regular  meeting  was  devoted  to  hear¬ 
ing  from  these  veterans  how  Endeavor  had 
helped  them  in  camp  and  cn  battle-field.  The 
results  of  their  work  were  so  inspiring  that 
the  First  Congregational  Endeavorers  organ¬ 
ized  a  society  in  Company  K  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Regiment,  before  it  sailed  for  Manila. 
Of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  over  eighty  took 
the  pledge,  and  good  results  are  promised,  as 
they  are  all  of  the  same  company,  and  can  keep 
together. 

In  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  monthly  Sec¬ 
retaries’  meetings  are  held,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  different  societies  getting  together  under 
the  leadership  of  their  General  Secretary,  Mr. 
McKechnie.  They  talk  and  pray  over  their 
difficulties,  and  get  great  good  from  this  fel¬ 
lowship. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

HEROES  AND  HEROISM. 

III.  . 

The  story  of  Joshua  is  thoroughly  epic.  Let 
us  try  for  a  moment  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  scene  in  which  most  of  it  was  wrought 
out — a  scene  which  is  also  the  background  of 
the  other  hero  stories  of  the  Old  Testament. 
You  will  remember  on  the  map  of  Palestine  at 
the  south  Judea,  a  district  only  thirty  five 
miles  long  and  from  twelve  to  seventeen  broad, 
having  north  and  south  through  its  centre  a  high 
and  broken  tableland  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  and  falling  off  on  the  east  three  thou¬ 
sand^  feet,  to  the  Jordan  valley,  from  only  one 
point  of  which,  the  site  of  Jericho,  can  an 
army  pierce  the  rocky  bulwark.  To  the  south 
it  is  protected  by  the  arid  steppes  of  the  Negeb, 
Jeshimon  the  dry  and  parched  land,  which 
slope  away  in  dreary  swells  fissured  by  narrow 
gorges,  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Desert  of  the 
wandering;  the  Negeb  where  forlorn  Hagar, 
blindly  seeking  her  way  to  her  Egyptian  home, 
received  the  vision  of  him  who  seeth.  West¬ 
ward  the  plateau  falls  off  with  palisade-like 
abruptness,  except  for  the  steep  ravines  of  four 
mountain  torrents;  the  vale  of  Zephathak  run¬ 
ning  down  from  Hebron,  the  ancient  Canaanit- 
ish  Sanctuary  and  the  burial  place  of  the  Patri¬ 
archs;  the  vale  of  Elah,  up  which  the 
Philistines  swarmed  with  Goliah  at  their 
head,  to  be  defeated  on  the  little  plain  of 
Shocoh  by  a  shepherd  lad  who  came  over  the 
fields  and  down  the  glen  from  Bethlehem ;  the 
vale'of  Sorek  up  which  “the  untended  kine  of 
Beth  Shemesh’’  dragged  the  ark  of  God;  and 
the  vale  of  Ajalon  where  the  Philistines  met 


defeat  from  Joshua.  All  these  valleys  and 
the  precipitous  front  between  them  give,  not 
upon  the  sea  coast,  but  upon  the  Shephelah, 
the  low  foothills  with  their  braes  and  bums 
like  the  Scottish  lowlands,  which  lie  between 
the  bulwarks  of  Judea  and  the  maritime  plain 
with  its  five  cities.  It  was  on  one  of  the  smil¬ 
ing  braes  of  the  Shephelah,  near  the  vale  of 
Sorek,  that  the  sunny-hearted  Samson  was 
born,  and  lived,  until  the  dark  current  of  his 
life  carried  him  down  to  the  Philiistine  cities 
of  the  plain  “with  their  harlots  and  their 
prisons.  ’  ’ 

Northward  the  high  plateau,  never  more 
than  fifteen  miles  wide,  becomes  very  narrow 
between  the  two  famous  passes  of  Mich-mash 
and  Beth-horon,  and  sinks  slightly  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  again  as  Mount  Ephraim.  This  descends 
by  a  series  of  graduated  ridges,  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  plain  of  Sharon  bordering  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  on  the  north  falls  off  into  the  broad 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  great  battle  field  of  the 
world,  with  the  lovely  vale  of  Jezreel  running 
down  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east.  Mount  Carmel 
frowning  fortress- like  on  the  west,  and  Tabor 
and  the  hills  of  Galilee  rising  to  the  north, 
crowned  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  Hermon. 

You  will  notice  that  in  all  the  epic  tales  of 
Israel  the  battlefields  are  accurately  described 
— just  as  they  are  in  Homer.  The  guide  book 
for  the  Vale  of  Elah,  for  Mich-mash,  Jezreel, 
Jeshimon  —  that  Devastation  of  the  South 
Country— is  to  day  the  stories  of  David  and 
Goliah,  of  Jonathan  and  the  Philistine  host, 
of  Gideon’s  victory  and  Saul’s  pursuit  of 
David.  But  most  accurately  of  all  is  the  coun¬ 
try  described  in  the  book  of  Joshua;  not,  as  we 
might  perhaps  have  supposed,  in  those  chapters 
which  describe  the  partition  of  the  land  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  these  are  extremely  con¬ 
fused — but  in  those  chapters  which  narrate  the 
truly  epic  story  of  Joshua,  the  first  ten  chap¬ 
ters  and  the  last  two,  with  other  bits  among 
which  the  land  records  have  been  inter¬ 
woven. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  Joshua  is  as  a  youthful 
hero  fresh  from  Egyptian  slavery,  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  Lord  against  Amelek,  while  Aaron 
and  Hur  hold  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses,  as 
for  long  hours  he  stands  on  the  hill  above 
with  body  bent  and  arms  outstretched  in  the 
oriental  attitude  of  prayer.  Joshua  is  the  first 
soldier  of  Hebrew  history,  and  it  is  a  very 
significant  fact  that  according  to  Hebrew  tra¬ 
dition  he  was  the  typical  bosom  friend,  bis 
loyal  “service’’  of  Moses  the  first  example  of 
pure  and  dear  friendship.  His  character  stands 
out  as  clear  as  that  of  Hector  or  Achilles; 
simple,  straightforward,  undaunted,  “very 
courageous,’’  “not  afraid  or  dismayed,’’  never 
checked  by  the  apparently  impossible,  not  more 
baffied  by  the  fears  than  by  the  sins  of  Israel, 
not  a  talker  nor  a  dreamer,  but  a  fighter;  in 
all  this  we  see  the  old  epic  hero.  And  yet 
there  was  this  difference ;  in  his  exploits  he 
was  ever  led  by  the  heavenly  vision.  The 
Captain  of  the  Lord’s  host  had  appeared  to 
him  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  that 
glittering  sword  he  followed — in  the  long  mys¬ 
terious  march  about  the  walls  of  Jericho,  up 
the  steep  valley  to  Ai  and  Mich-mash,  across 
the  narrow  plateau  to  Beth-horon  and  the 
marvelous  rout  of  the  Philistines  in  the  valley 
of  Ajalon,  over  mountain  and  plain  to  Merom, 
and  through  long  years  of  stout  warfare,  till 
at  last  it  rested  beside  the  sanctuary  at 
Shechem. 

The  life  of  David  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  epic  and  history,  but  no  life  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  so  eminently  epical 
in  its  features.  Into  the  secluded  life  of  the 
shepherd  boy  of  the  Bethlehem  hills  breaks 
first  the  mysterious  event  of  the  prophet 
Samuel’s  visit  and  the  anointing  to  some 
vague,  unguessed  at  career.  Then  comes  the 


introduction  to  the  court— the  King,  they  say, 
is  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah 
(it  is  always  Jehovah  who  both  makes  peace 
and  creates  evil),  and  nothing  can  bring  him 
quiet  but  such  music  as  the  shepherd  lad 
knows  best  how  to  make.  Then  war  breaks 
out,  the  hosts  of  Israel  and  of  Philistia,  en¬ 
trenched  on  opposite  heights  alike  impregna¬ 
ble,  dare  make  no  forward  step  on  either  side, 
while  day  by  day  the  giant  champion  struts 
proudly  across  the  narrow  field  that  lies  be¬ 
tween,  throwing  bis  challenge  to  the  people 
of  the  living  God— until  down  from  his  hill 
pastures  comes  the  young  shepherd  lad,  and 
with  the  common  weapon  of  his  craft,  a  sling 
and  a  stone  from  the  brook,  lays  low  the  enemy 
of  his  people.* 

The  turn  that  this  event  gives  to  young 
David’s  fortunes  is  truly  epical ;— the  favor  of 
the  King,  the  love  of  the  King’s  son  Jonathan 
and  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  that  has 
passed  into  all  history  as  passing  the  love  of 
women ;  the  love  of  the  King’s  daughter  Michal 
and  David’s  marriage  with  her  as  the  reward 
of  deeds  of  prowess;  the  generalship  of  the 
King’s  army,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  populace,  the  secretly  growing  jealousy  of 
the  King,  leading  to  attempts  at  David’s  life, 
his  repeated  escapes  and  finally  bis  abandonment 
of  the  court  and  his  last  parting  with  his 
friends— a  scene  which  for  pathos  and  poetry 
is  unmatched  in  all  literature.  Then  comes 
the  wild  outlaw  life,  David  and  his  band  of 
hardy  young  condottiori  seeking  adventures, 
now  the  wild  steppes  of  the  Devastation,  now 
among  the  Philistines  of  the  plain,  now  across 
the  Jordan  among  his  kindred  of  Moab,  and 
again  among  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judah.  Then  the  scene  changes. 
The  Philistines,  grown  bold  again  now  that 
David  is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  Saul’s  army, 
master  all  their  forces  and  come  up  by  the 
plain  of  Sharon  to  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
that  battlefield  of  nations,  and  there  upon  the 
high  places  the  valiant  Saul  and  the  gazelle 
Jonathan/‘the  beauty  of  Israel”  are  slain. 

The  story  of  the  consolidation  of  David’s 
kingdom,  his  many  wars  and  brilliant  victories, 
his  twice  thirty  worthies  and  their  splendid 
deeds,  reads  like  the  old  Italian'chivalric  poems, 
but  in  simplicity  and  directness  it  is  thoroughly 
epic.  The  dark  tragedy  of  Uriah  and  bis  beau¬ 
tiful  wife  contains  many  elements  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  find  the  verisimilitude  of  history. 
It  is  because  unwittingly  Bible  readers  have 
always  felt  its  epic  character  that  they  have 
been  content  not  to  ask  questions  as  to  its 
pyschological  and  historic  possibility.  And 
what  episode  in  ancient  poetry  goes  so  straight 
to  the  heart,  so  deeply  stirs  the  emotions,  is 
so  full  of  epic  quality,  as  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  that  best  beloved  son  of  the  aged 
King?  What  scene  is  more  heroic  than  that  when 
the  royal  warror,  who  has  many  a  time  ridden 
to  victory,  passes  on  foot  through  the  gate  of 
Jerusalem  with  shrouded  head  and  unsandaled 
feet,  taking  his  sad  way  to  “the  Farmhouse” 
where  his  faithful  thirty  and  their  followers 
meet  him  and  accompany  him  across  the  deep 
fiowing  Kedron  and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
to  his  sorrowful  exile  beyond  Jordan  ?  And 
what  lament  of  all  literature  stirs  the  fountain 
of  our  tears  like  that  with  which  he  meets  the 
news  of  victory:  “Oh  my  son,  Absalom  I  my 
son,  my  son  Absalom !  Would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  I” 

L.  S.  H. 


♦Topographical  study  has  shown  us  why  In  the  nature 
of  things  this  battle  must  needs  have  been  fought  by 
champions.  The  triangular  field,  only  three  fourths  of  an 
acre,  lies  between  hills,  bordered  on  the  sides  by  running 
streams  which  unite  at  the  western  apex.  For  either 
army  to  attack  the  other,  crossing  two  streams  and  the 
intervening  plain  exposed  to  the  arrows  and  javelins 
of  the  other,  was  to  conrtlcertain  defeat.  The  dilemma 


could  only  be  solved  by  single' 
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THREE  GATES  OF  GOLD. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 
A  tale  some  one  to  yon  has  told 

About  another,  make  it  pass 
Before  you  speak  three  gates  of  Gold. 

These  narrow  gales— first.  “ Is  It  true ?  ’’ 

Then  “Is  it  needful  ?  ’’  in  your  mind 

Give  thankful  answer,  and  the  next 
Is  last  and  narrowest,  “  Is  it  kind  7  ” 

And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last 
It  passes  through  these  gateways  tl  ree. 

Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  he. 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith  College. 

[The  arguments  for  Woman  Suffrage  have  for 
two  generations  been  prominently  given  to  the 
public  by  the  daily  press  in  reports  of  meetings, 
and  in  special  organs.  Until  very  recently  no 
one  has  dreamed  of  considering  the  other  side. 
Men  have  been  either  too  chivalrous  or  too  in¬ 
different,  women  also  too  indifferent  or  too 
much  occupied.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  a  small  group  of  women  of  superior  edu¬ 
cation,  and  endowed  with  a  leisure  which  they 
have  gladly  consecrated  to  philanthropic  work 
along  educational  or  benevolent  lines,  have  set 
themselves  to  study  the  question  from  the 
points  of  view  of  the  family  and  of  the  social 
weal.  The  question  is  so  intimately  related  to 
religion,  because  of  its  relation  to  family  life, 
that  no  justification  is  needed  for  giving  to  the 
fathers,  the  mothers  and  the  elder  children  of 
the  families  who  are  being  "brought  up  on 
The  Evangelist"  such  utterances  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  are  of  weight,  ^ofessor  Jordan  of 
Smith  College  is  too  well  known  to  need  intro- 
dnotion  here.  A  paper  which  she  read  at  an 
important  meeting  is  too  long  to  be  given  here 
at  one  time.  It  will  appear  in  three  instal¬ 
ments,  and  will  afterward  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  to  be  sold  to  any  who  desire  to 
keep  it  for  reference.— Editor  Home  Depart¬ 
ment.  ] 

The  woman  who  opposes  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  women  is  likely  to  find  herself  in 
a  peculiarly  ungracious  position.  Her  attitude 
is  almost  certain  to  be  interpreted  as  that  of 
a  protected  and  privileged  person,  so  well  off 
herself  that  she  is  easily  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  woman  less  favorably  placed.  She 
is  bluntly  asked  in  the  last  resort :  * '  Supposing 
yon  don’t  want  or  need  the  suffrage  yourself, 
why  do  you  object  to  our  having  it?”  In  an¬ 
other  form  the  same  criticism  is  made  by  some 
exceptionally  high-minded  men,  as  well  as  by 
some  most  thoughtful  women,  as  they  ques¬ 
tion,  "Why  do  yon  resist  the  implication  of 
the  most  obvious  equity?”  or,  "Why  will  you 
be  blind  to  the  practical  and  educational  bene¬ 
fits  the  suffrage  would  confer  on  women?”  I 
am  sure  the  thoughtful  woman  does  not  live  to 
whom  these  questions  do  not  bring  keen  pain. 
Hor  does  careful  explanation  of  her  reasons 
meet  with  much  sympathy.  In  proportion  as 
men  are  thoughtful,  sympathetic  and  compe¬ 
tent  judges  of  social  movements  they  are  likely 
to  think  time  wasted  in  combating  the  demand 
of  a  few  women  for  the  suffrage,  on  the  ground 
that  whatever  the  whole  class  of  women  decide 
that  they  want,  men  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
give  them,  even  though  the  desired  thing 
should  be  clearly  unrelated  to  the  end  for 
which  it  is  proposed.  With  the  passing  com¬ 
ment  that  this  position  is  the  most  final  asser¬ 
tion  of  feminine  infirmity,  however  well  meant 
in  the  particular  instance  it  may  be,  I  will  try 
to  show  why  the  trained  and  thoughtful  woman 
must  persist  in  her  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  women,  and  must  persist  in 
proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  her  training 
and  the  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  her  thinking. 

And  first,  of  the  demand  for  equity.  I  take 
it  that  this  means  in  general  that  woman  should 
have  full  opportunity  to  secure  the  widest  and 
most  fundamental  well-being.  To  this  I  sup¬ 
pose  no  enlightened  person  will  dissent  Bnt 
I  conoeive  that  the  claim  for  equity  is  in¬ 


tended  to  cover  very  different  and  far  less  obvi¬ 
ous  demands.  There  is  a  deep  underlying 
conviction  on  the  part  of  women  who  ask  for 
the  suffrage  that  men  are  as  men  better  off  in 
the  world  than  women ;  that  they  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  more ;  and,  by  some  curious  distortion  of 
the  moral  forces  of  the  universe,  find  them¬ 
selves  literally  the  lords  of  creation.  There  is 
also  a  strong  belief  among  women  that  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  process  we  call  government 
has  had  much,  possibly  most,  to  do  with  put¬ 
ting  men  in  this  position  and  in  keeping  them 
there.  This  belief  is  summed  up  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  society  is  organized  by  men  for  men 
and  that  laws  are  made  by  men  for  men.  In 
regard  to  the  belief  that  men  are  better  off'  and 
happier  than  women,  it  is  contrary  to  proba¬ 
bility.  There  are  not  facts  to  support  it.  As 
a  belief,  it  for  the  most  part  begins  and  ends 
with  women  who  are  discontented  with  their 
lot  as  women,  and  who  thus  far  are  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  number.  There  is 
little  reason  for  thinking  that  men  are  happy 
because  they  are  lords  of  creation,  bnt  much 
for  believing  that  so  far  as  they  are  happy, 
they  are  lords  of  creation.  In  the  same  vein 
it  may  be  more  than  suspected  that  women  are 
not  happy  because  they  are  satisfied  as  often 
as  they  are  dissatisfied  because  they  are  un¬ 
happy.  The  inequity  of  expecting  many 
women  to  make  themselves  unhappy  because 
some  others  are  dissatisfied  needs  no  comment. 

Bnt  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  suffrage 
in  securing  and  maintaining  the  position  of 
men,  it  must  first  be  noticed  that  the  suffrage 
is  at  best  but  one  of  many  means  to  one  end, 
and  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  well- being 
of  men  is  dependent,  not  upon  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  upon  a  share  in  the  blessings  of 
that  for  which  the  suffrage,  in  any  form,  exists 
—good  government.  Men  have  been  quite  as 
powerful,  quite  as  happy,  quite  as  virtuous, 
without  the  suffrage  as  with  it.  Indeed  there 
are  men  who  undertake  to  be  powerful,  happy, 
and  even  virtuous  in  spite  of  the  suffrage. 
There  are  men  who  look  on  it  as  a  dull  tool ; 
others  refuse  to  use  it,  and  a  growing  class  look 
upon  it  as  a  heavy  concession  made  to  the 
tardy  education  of  social  dullards  and  savages. 

Concerning  the  faith  that  the  possession  of 
the  suffrage  has  distinctly  enabled  men  to 
better  their  conditions,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  in  no  case  has  the  improvement  in  con¬ 
ditions  been  the  result  of  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage. 

Nor  has  it  come  through  the  use  of  the 
suffrage  as  an  instrument.  In  individual  cases, 
calamity  has  not  been  arrested  nor  much  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  possession  of  the  suffrage.  Political 
defeat  has  been  less  bitter  to  the  voter  only 
where  he  was  enough  of  a  philosopher  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  true  value  of  his  vote  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  judicially  the  meaning  of  a  majority. 

“RTBAWS”  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

"Why  didn’t  yon  keep  that  boy?”  asked  one 
merchant  of  smother,  referring  to  a  boy  who 
had  applied  for  a  position  in  his  office. 

"I  tried  him,  but  he  wrote  all  morning  with 
a  hair  on  his  pen.  I  don’t  want  a  boy  who 
hasn’t  sufficient  gumption  to  remove  a  hair 
from  a  pen.  ’  ’ 

"That  is  a  very  slight  thing  for  which  to 
condemn  a  lad.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Pardon  me,  bnt  I  think  it  a  very  sufficient 
reason.  There  was  a  hair  on  the  pen  when  he 
began  to  write,  for  I  put  it  there  to  test  him. 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  read  his  character  from 
that  one  thing.” 

"I  didn’t  keep  her  because  her  finger  nails 
would  turn  her  down  anywhere,”  said  one 
member  of  a  law  firm  to  another  in  response  to 
a  question  about  a  stenographer  smd  typewriter 
whom  he  had  had  on  trial.  "She  was  a  com¬ 
petent  person,  I  think,  bnt  her  nails” — He 


shrugged  his  shoulders  and  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

"Oh,  yes,  she  wrote  a  good  letter,”  said 
the  same  man  speaking  of  another  applicant. 
"There  was  one  thing  I  didn’t  like,  and  that 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  good  points  in 
her  application.  I  don’t  want  a  typewriter  who 
is  careless  about  her  machine.  Her  letters 
were  blurred;  her  machine  needed  cleaning. 
If  she  wasn’t  careful  enough  to  clean  her  type¬ 
writer  when  writing  a  letter  of  such  importance 
to  herself,  she  would  be  sure  to  be  slovenly  in 
her  everyday  work.  ’  ’ 

"I  can’t  stand  his  voice.  I’d  as  lief  hear  a 
buzz  saw,  ”  said  a  man  about  a  boy  who  applied 
for  a  position  in  his  office. 

"Tell  that  young  woman  we  can’t  take  her. 
Make  up  a  good-sounding  story  if  yon  can. 
She  wears  too  many  rings  for  ns,  ’  ’  said  an  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  to  his  associate,  speaking  of  a  lady 
who  was  seeking  a  position  as  sub-editor. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  similar 
cases.  Trifles,  perhaps  some  young  man  or 
woman  may  call  them.  But  in  reality  they  are 
no  trifles,  and  in  the  business  world  nothing  is 
trifling.  Even  straws  may  serve  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows. — Forward. 

BELOVED  BY  ALL  THE  WOULD 

A  list  of  those  who  contributed  toward  the 
building  of  Phillips  Brooks  House  at  Harvard 
has  been  published  recently.  More  than  five 
hundred  names  appear  thereon ;  bnt  far  more 
remarkable  than  the  number  of  contributors 
are  the  geographical  distribution,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  station  and  occupation,  and  the  variety, 
even  in  nationality,  of  those  who  helped  to 
create  this  beautiful  memorial.  It  is  by 
these  things  that  the  real  extent  of  Phillips 
Brooks’s  influence  is  to  be  measured. 

Contributions  came  from  England  and  Scot¬ 
land;  from  China,  Japan,  Turkey  and  South 
America;  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States — 
the  great  cities  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  and 
the  little  mining  camps  of  the  West.  They 
came  from  all  the  learned  professions,  from 
business  men,  from  journalists,  from  army 
officers,  from  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  in 
England  and  high  officials  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment;  from  Sunday-schools,  and  even  from 
a  olnb  of  little  boys.' 

Phillips  Brooks  himself  once  said:  "There  is 
a  ministry  which  is  all  the  more  personal  be¬ 
cause  of  its  broad  humanness;  a  ministry, 
which,  beginning  with  the  sacredness  of  man, 
counts  all  men  sacred,  and  touches  with  its 
own  peculiar  pressure  upon  each,  the  lives  of 
strong  men  and  little  children,  of  women  and 
boys  and  girls,  of  working  people  and  people 
of  idle  lives,  of  saints  and  sinners,  as  the^rain 
and  dew  of  God,  which  water  the  earth,  feed 
both  the  oak-tree  and  the  violet.” 

Such  a  ministry  was  his.  The  Phillips 
Brooks  House  commemorates  it,  witnessing  to 
the  truth  of  his  own  declaration  that  "the 
best  minister  is  simply  the  fullest  man.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

TdACKFBAV  WITH  THE  CHILDREN, 

Miss  Henrietta  Cookran  in  Temple  Bar,  who 
knew  Thackeray  when  she  was  a  child  of  seven, 
says: 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  people  who 
gathered  round  my  father  and  mpther  none 
made  such  a  vivid  impression  on  my  childish 
imagination  as  Thackeray.  How  often  he  has 
sat  amongst  us,  inquiring  tenderly  after  my 
dolls  I  He  remembered  all  their  names.  One 
day  he  said  he  must  go  but  we  coaxed  him  to 
remain,  and  told  him  we  really  could  give  him 
a  good  dinner.  "There  is  nothing,  my  dears, 
you  can  give  me,”  he  answered  with  a  funny 
little  sigh,  "for  I  could  only  eat  a  chop  of  a 
rhinoceros  or  a  slice  from  an  elephant.” 

"Yes,  I  tan,”  exclaimed  my  three-year-old 
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flieter;  and  we  saw  her  disappear  into  a  big 
onpboard.  She  emerged  a  few  seconds  after, 
with  a  look  of  triumph  on  her  fat  little  face, 
holding  in  her  hands  a  wooden  rhinoceros  and 
elephant  from  her  Noah's  Ark ;  and  putting  the 
two  animals  on  a  plate,  she  handed  them  with 
great  gravity  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  Never  can  I 
forget  the  look  of  delight  on  the  great  man’s 
face ;  how  he  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands 
with  glee ;  and  then  taking  the  child  up  in 
his  arms,  kissed  her,  remarking:  “Ah I  little 
rogue,  you  already  know  the  value  of  a  kiss.  ’  ’ 
Then  he  asked  for  a  knife  and  fork,  smacked 
his  lips,  and  pretended  to  devour  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros. 


“THE  MOSS  KNOWS.” 

A  building  was  being  torn  down,  and  a 
laborer,  who  was  noted  among  the  workmen 
for  his  lack  of  intelligence,  was  >et  to  pull  at 
a  rope  attached'to  the  top  of  a  wall. 

“Do  you  think,”  a  passer-by  asked,  “that 
you  are  going  to  pull  that  thick  wall  down 
in  that  way?”  The  man  continued  his  tugs  as 
he  replied,  “It  don't  seem  so  to  me,  but  I  guess 
the  boss  knows  what  he  is  about.  ” 

After  an  hour’s  pulling  the  man  felt  a  slight 
vibramry  response  to  his  tng,  and  at  last  the 
wall  swayed  and  fell.  It  had  been  under¬ 
mined,  and  the  man  who  gave  the  order  knew 
that,  although  the  man  who  pulled  the  rope 
did  not.  He  obeyed,  as  Peter  obeyed  Christ’s 
command  to  let  down  the  net.  Perhaps,  if 
more  faith  were  exercised  in  Christ’s  com¬ 
mands  now,  we  should  be  as  much  astonished 
at  the  result  as  Peter  was. — The  Christian 
Herald. 


TAKING  PKECAUTIONS. 

In  an  Indiana  town,  Mr.  Joe  Jefferson  was 
called  early  at  the  hotel,  though  he  had  in¬ 
structed  no  one  to  that  effect.  The  Hibernian 
who  had  wakened  him,  on  being  questioned 
why,  answered:  “He  was  shnorin’  loike  a 
horse,  sor,  and  Oi’d  heerd  the  b’ys  saying  as 
how  he  were  onct  after  shlaping  for  twinty 
years,  so  Oi  ses  to  mesilf,  ses  Oi,  ‘Moike,  it’s 
a  coomin’  onto  him  ag’in,  and  it’s  yer  jnty  to 
git  the  crayther  out  o’  yer  house  instantly  I’  ” 


MEMORY  VERSES. 

[For  the  children  on  Sunday  Evening.] 

Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run. — 

His  kingdom  spread  from  shore  to  shore 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

From  north  to  south  the  princes  meet 
To  pay  their  homage  at  His  feet. 

While  western  empires  own  their  Lord, 

And  savage  tribes  attend  His  word. 

To  him  shall  endless  prayer  be  made. 

And  endless  praises  crown  bis  head  ; 

His  name  like  sweet  p«  rfume  shall  rise 
With  every  morning  sacrillce. 

People  and  realms  of  every  tongue 
Dwell  on  his  love  with  sw'eetest  song. 

And  infant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  his  name. 

—Uaac  M’aft*. 


MORNING  PRATER. 

A  letter  from  an  old  cotreBpondent  given  be¬ 
low  suggests  the  question  whether  thp  mothers 
of  the  present  day  are  teaching  their  little 
ones  to  pray  morning  as  well  as  evening.  The 
Editor  of  this  department  remembers  that 
when  she  was  four  years  old  she  shared  for  a 
few  days  the  room  of  her  great  grandmother. 
The  old  lady  died  not  long  after,  and  the  most 
vivid  memory  of  her  which  still  lingers,  is 
how  every  morning  on  awakening  she  would 
sit  up  in  bed,  and  clasping  her  hands  would 
say,  ‘  ‘  I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  light  of  another  day.”  That  was  all,  but 
the  simple  ejaculation  made  a  profound  im¬ 


pression  on  the  little  child.  She  asked  to  be 
taught  a  prayer  for  the  morning,  as  well  as  for 
“now  I  lay  me;”  and  in  Ml  the  years  that  have 
come  and  gone  since  then,  it  has  become  almost 
an  instinct  to  repeat,  with  her  first  waking 
thought  the  lines  her  mother  taught  her  then : 
Now  I  awake  and  see  the  light, 

’Tis  Qod  has  kept  me  through  the  night. 

To  him  I  lift  my  voice  and  pray 
That  he  would  keep  me  through  the  day. 

If  I  should  die  before  ’tls  done 
O  God,  accept  me  through  Thy  son. 

Our  correspondent’s  letter  gives  another  form 
which  the  children  may  find  more  accurately 
expresses  their  morning  aspirations. 

Dear  Evangelist:  For  some  time  I  have 
been  looking  for  an  appropriate  morning  prayer 
to  give  suitable  expression  to  my  thoughts  at 
the  opening  of  the  day.  Not  being  able  to  find 
anything  as  I  dwelt  upon  the  subject,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggested  itself,  which  I  send  to  The 
Evangelist  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  com¬ 
fort  to  some  of  your  many  readers  or  suggest 
something  which  shall  be  better  or  more  appro¬ 
priate  : 

As  I  rise  dearest  Saviour  from  rest  and  from  sleep. 
Thy  blessed  commindments  now  teach  me  to  keep; 
In  joy  or  In  sorrow  whatever  my  days 
May  I  live  In  thy  service  and  show  forth  thy  praise. 

J.  Petrie. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

WHEN  YOU  HEAK  THK  ROBIN  CALL,. 

You  may  read  it  “May  ”  on  the  calendar. 

You  may  fix  your  heart  on  spring. 

But  until  yon  bear  the  robin's  song 
You  will  find  it ’s  no  such  ihing ! 

For  he’s  sure  just  when  the  snow  files. 

And  he  knows  spring's  secrets  all. 

Yon  may  be  quite  sore  *t  is  May-time 
When  you  hear  the  robin  call ! 

They  '11  tell  you  the  winter  ’a  ended— 

You  will  hear  it  everywhere 
Just  for  a  little  sunsliine 
And  a  breath  of  April  air. 

But  you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing ; 

As  sure  as  that  rain  will  fall. 

It  is  really,  truly  springtime 
When  you  hear  the  robin  call ! 

—Agnes  Lewis  Mitchell,  in  April  St.  Nicholas. 


WHAT  THEY  OBSERVE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Elsinore,  Carlifornia.  April  1,  1800. 

Dear  Conductor:  I  thought  that  I  would 
write  about  some  of  the  birds  here  in  Southern 
California.  I  live  in  Redlands,  but  am  in 
Elsinore  during  the  Easter  holidays. 

Over  Redlands  every  spring  the  docks  mi¬ 
grate  north,  flying  in  a  large  Y.  They  are 
quite  high  up,  but  their  squawking  can  be 
faintly  heard. 

This  morning  some  pelicans  went  swimming 
along  in  single  file  on  the  lake,  and  they  have 
jnst  been  settling  over  the  mountains  into  the 
water. 

In  Redlands  the  mocking  birds  come  close  up 
on  the  back  porch  and  wake  us  in  the  morning 
with  their  sweet  singing.  When  we  go  up 
into  the  mountains,  if  we  are  still  we  can  hear 
the  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  woodpecker,  and  can 
see  the  little  boles  he  has  bored  in  the  bark 
of  the  mountain  pines. 

The  golden  orioles  are  very  pretty  here  and 
they  build  their  hanging  nests  with  the  palm 
fiber  and  suspend  them  from  beneath  the  leaf. 

The  blackbirds  there  stand  under  the  sprinkler 
on  the  lawns  in  small  flocks. 

Hamming  birds  are  often  seen  in  Redlands 
and  they  dart  in  and  out  among  the  flowers, 
gathering  the  honey.  One  day  a  friend  of  oars 
told  ns  that  there  were  some  baby  hamming 
birds  at  her  place.  We  went  to  see  them. 
The  nest  was  very  small  and  the  baby  birds 
about  a  half  an  inch  long  and  had  hardly  any 
feathers.  They  looked  like  beetles.  Good-hye. 

Edwin  Partridge  Lehman, 
(eleven  years  old. ) 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Sejrraour  Houghton. 
chapter  xvl 

In  the  discussions  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
propitiating  the  holy  Magdalene  or  the  mys¬ 
terious  stone,  George  had  no  part.  His 
bed  was  in  the  hay  loft  above  the  stable  where 
four  beautiful  white  oows  were  housed  from 
the  winter  cold,  and  the  lay  sister  whose  duty 
included  their  care  had  shown  him  the  way 
thither  immediately  after  supper.  Tired  with 
his  long  walk  he  had  at  once  fallen  asleep,  and 
it  was  daylight  when  he  awoke  and  heard  the 
crisp  whistle  of  milk  falling  into  a  wooden 
backet.  The  lay  sister  gave  him  a  draught 
from  the  bucket,  told  him  that  his  mother 
was  at  her  prayers  before  the  Turning  Stone, 
and  directed  him  to  it. 

The  grey  boulder,  so  balanced  on  another 
block  of  stone  as  to  yield  to  the  slightest 
touch,  stood  beside  the  convent,  above  the 
swift  little  river.  Before  it  in  the  early  sun¬ 
light  knelt  Therese,  the  Mother  Superior,  and 
the  holiest  of  the  nnns,  their  faces  haggard 
from  a  night  of  prayer,  their  lips  scarcely 
moving  as  the  beads  of  their  chaplets  passed 
through  their  fingers.  At  a  short  distance 
were  grouped  the  other  sisters,  one  of  them 
holding  little  Ernestine  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 
The  child’s  attitude  and  expression  bespoke  a 
feverish  expectation,  and  at  the  sight  George 
turned  sick  at  heart. 

Not  that  his  intelligence  would  have  revolted 
from  the  idea  of  miraculous  efficacy  in  the 
Turning  Stone.  Six  months  before  he  had 
never  heard  of  prayer,  but  if  he  had  been  told 
that  the  Stone  had  power  to  heal  disease  he 
would  have  accepted  it  readily  enough.  A 
hundred  superstitions  of  this  sort  are  devoutly 
held  by  country  people  in  various  parts  of 
France.  But  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
caused  by  the  iuefficacy  of  his  own  prayers, 
offered  in  nnquestiouing  certainty  of  an  an¬ 
swer,  he  bad  come  to  disbelieve  everything 
that  he  could  not  see  or  could  not  understand. 
When  one  of  the  sisters  motioned  to  him  to  go 
forward  and  kneel  beside  bis  mother,  he  made 
an  impatient  gesture  of  refusal.  Pray?  To 
whom?  God?  There  was  no  God,  or  how 
could  Ernestine  be  blind?  All  the  agony  of 
past  disappointment  rnshed  over  him.  He 
conld  have  shrieked  aloud.  He  clenched  his 
hands  and  ground  his  teeth  as  he  looked 
on  while  still  the  women  went  on  telling 
their  beads,  with  lips  that  grew  whiter  and 
whiter. 

The  cold  morning  hours  grew  bright  with 
winter  sunshine  as  they  slowly  wore  away. 
The  nuns  were  shivering,  Therese  almost  faint¬ 
ing  from  exhaustion.  The  Mother  Superior 
arose  at  last,  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  her  eyes,  and  prayed 
aloud  that  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  would  now 
vouchsafe  to  show  the  glory  of  her  shrine. 
Every  eye  was  eagerly  bent  upon  the  face  of 
the  child  who,  quivering  with  expectation, 
turned  her  sightless  eyes  upward  awaiting  the 
miraculous  response.  Three  times  the  cross 
was  signed  and  the  prayer  repeated,  all  the 
nuns  joining.  Then  a  dead  silence  and  then 
in  a  broken  voice  the  words  from  the  Superior : 
“It  is  of  no  avail,  my  children.  The  holy 
Madeleine  has  doubtless  withdrawn  from  this 
shrine.  ’  ’ 

With  Ernestine’s  wild  cry  ringing  in  his 
ears,  and  a  vision  of  his  mother  falling  faint¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground,  George  tore  away  down 
the  ravine,  rnshing  he  knew  not  whither,  any¬ 
where  to  lose  the  poignant  agony  of  his  little 
sister’s  grief.  How  far  he  thus  ran  he  knew 
not;  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  his  heart  was 
bursting  with  a  wild  desire  to  avenge  Ernes¬ 
tine’s  wrongs  on  some  one — on  God,  if  there 
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had  been  a  God.  Blind  with  agony  he  did  not 
perceive  a  man  who  was  slowly  walking  alohg 
the  riverside  until  he  ran  fall  against  him. 
Brought  to  his  senses  by  the  shock,  George  in 
surprise  recognized  the  man  as  one  whom  he 
had  seen  in  the  cemetery  on  All  Saint’s  Day. 
Though  the  stranger’s  eyes  were  now  concealed 
behind  blue  glasses,  the  boy  was  sure  it  was 
the  same. 

“You  were  right,”  he  said  abruptly.  ”  Jesus 
could  not  do  it.  There  is  no  Jesus.  ” 

Touillier  gazed  astounded,  not  recognizing 
the  boy. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked  somewhat 
sternly. 

“You  said  that  Jesus  could  not  raise  the 
dead.  He  cannot.  He  is  dead  himself.  ’  ’  And 
with  the  words  the  fountain  of  the  boy’s  tears 
was  unlocked ;  he  leaned  against  a  tree  and 
wept  convulsively. 

The  schoolmaster  remembered  the  boy  now ; 
remembered  the  glad  confidence  with  which  he 
had  said,  “Jesus  can  do  anything,”  and  with 
the  memory  came  a  vision  of  the  girl  child 
who  had  said,  “He  is  going  to  make  me  see 
by-and-bye.  ”  He  perceived  that  he  was  face 
to  face  with  one  of  those  tragedies  which 
make  or  mar  character,  and  which  coming  so 
early  in  a  boy’s  life  will  more  probably  mar 
than  make.  All  the  teacher’s  instinct  awoke ; 
a  strong  desire  impelled  him  to  turn  the  evil, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  good,  and  taking 
the  boy  gently  by  the  arm  he  said, 

“Tell  me  all  about  it.  You  were  running 
away  from  something,  were  yon  not?  A  brave 
boy  never  runs  away.  Turn  back  and  face  it 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  as  we  go.  ’  ’ 

And  George,  turning  back  with  this  stranger, 
poured  out  all  the  story.  As  be  listened,  the 
schoolmaster,  with  the  insight  into  character 
born  of  long  association  with  boys,  perceived 
that  for  this  boy  the  question  of  God  was  a 
question  of  moral  life  or  death,  and  with  all 
the  power  of  his  keen  intellect,  all  the  help  of 
his  well  trained  logical  faculty,  he  set  himself 
to  prove  to  the  boy  that  which  he  himself  en¬ 
tirely  disbelieved,  that  which  he  had  persisted 
in  denying  at  the  heaviest  possible  cost,  the 
hand  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

It  was  indeed  a  simple  thing  to  refute  poor 
George’s  passionate  but  weak  arguments 
against  the  existence  of  God.  But  as  he 
argued,  patiently,  clearly,  using  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  language  and  the  simplest  reasoning, 
a  great  wonder  took  possession  of  Touillier, 
for  the  logic  on  which  he  had  based  his  own 
denial  began  to  seem  to  him  as  flimsy  as  that 
of  this  ignorant  boy.  Arguments  that  bad 
always  seemed  to  him  irrefutable  lost  all  their 
force  in  the  face  of  that  simple  plea  for  the 
existence  and  the  love  of  God  which  he  was 
repeating  from  memory— the  memory  of  long 
past  conversations  with  Heriedd  Moirec,  before 
her  father’s  accession  to  fortune  restored  him 
to  the  name  Clerino.  Her  arguments  had 
seemed  to  him  trivial  then ;  how  came  they 
to  be  so  cogent  now?  They  had  appeared  to 
him  then  as  merely  the  comforting  dream  of  a 
mystically  inclined  and  sorrowful  girl ;  whence 
came  that  light  which  now  gave  them  the 
imperative  of  reality? 

Suddenly  he  knew.  It  came  from  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ.  That  cross  interpreted  the 
mystery  of  sorrow  and  of  pain ;  it  revealed  and 
it  made  intelligible  the  love  of  God.  A  great 
blaze  of  illumination  blotted  out  all  else  but 
that  marvellous  and  interpreting  love.  He  for¬ 
got  George’s  presence,  and  reaching  out  bis 
arms  and  lifting  bis  eyes  heavenward,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  * '  Lord,  I  believe  I  Help  me  to  over- 
oome  my  unbelief  I  ’  ’ 

He  did  not  know  that  be  was  repeating  the 
prayer  of  ages;  it  was  to  him  but  the  impera¬ 
tive  cry  of  his  own  soul.  George  listened  be¬ 
wildered. 


“Yon  do  believe  him,  sir?  You  believe  that 
God  is  good?  And  that  Jesus  is  alive?” 

Touillier  was  recalled  to  the  present  by  the 
boy’s  eager  questions.  Again  he  realized  all 
that,  for  George,  depended  on  his  answer. 
Summoning  all  that  power  of  clear  explanation 
and  illuminating  illustration  which  long  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  teacher  bad  made  his,  he  carefully 
set  in  order  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
which  the  boy  had  formerly  believed  without 
reason,  simply  because  he  wanted  it  to  be  true. 

The  short  winter  day  was  darkening  when  at 
last  they  reached  the  convent.  Tberese  and 
Ernestine  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  sorrow, 
and  as  the  kindly  nuns  invited  the  walkers  into^ 
the  refectory,  the  twelve  year  old  appetite 
became  normally  dominant.  George  bad  eaten 
nothing  all  day,  and  in  the  comfort  of  salt  fish 
and  black  bread  and  milk  he  forgot  the  conflict 
of  the  preceding  hours. 

The  boy  slept  soundly  in  his  bed  of  hay,  but 
the  schoolmaster,  lying  beside  him,  did  not 
dose  his  eyes.  He  was  living  over  again  those 
years  of  the  far  away  past  when  he  had  chosen 
between  love  and  ambition,  and  had  parted 
from  the  girl  whom  he  bad  loved  from  child¬ 
hood,  believing  that  the  strolling  player’s 
daughter  could  not  advance  and  would  rather 
hinder  his  rise  in  his  profession.  It  was  a 
mere  accident  that  before  he  learned  bis  mis¬ 
take,  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  live 
without  Heriedd  Moirec,  she  had  become 
Heriedd  Clerino  and  an  heiress,  and  the  two 
knew  each  other  too  well  and  loved  each  other 
too  really  for  either  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  thought  that  Touillier’s  return  to  his  alle¬ 
giance  might  be  from  mercenary  motives.  But 
meanwhile  the  Mission  Boat  bad  come  into 
Heriedd ’s  life  and  she  had  learned  the  love  of 
God ;  and  it  had  been  to  her  so  real  a  support 
in  trouble,  had  so  passed  into  the  very  fibre  of 
her  soul,  that  she  could  not  ally  herself  with 
one  who  denied  the  existence  of  him  who 
to  her  was  the  most  real  fact  in  the  universe. 
And  BO  the  two  bad  parted,  and  for  ten  years 
Glemencz  Touillier  had  not  looked  into 
Heriedd’s  face,  though  be  loved  her  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  loved  him  still. 

And  Heriedd  was  dying.  Her  brother  Rene 
had  told  him  so ;  and  now  as  he  lay  upon  the 
hay  in  the  dark  loft,  living  over  one  by  one 
those  long  past  experiences,  a  great  desire  took 
possession  of  him  to  give  to  her  last  days  the 
joy  of  knowing  that  they  were  at  last  one  in 
the  love  of  God.  As  the  dawn  began  to  glim¬ 
mer  his  resolve  was  formed.  He  would  go  to 
Clamecy,  learn  from  Bellah  Pipotin  of  He¬ 
riedd’s  welfare  and  whereabouts  and  follow 
her. 

He  was  thankful  now  for  the  suddenly  fail¬ 
ing  sight  that  had  finally  quenched  ambition, 
forced  him  to  secure  a  substitute  for  his  school 
work,  and  driven  him,  at  the  doctor’s  behest, 
to  spend  long  hours  of  e^ery  day  in  the  open 
air.  He  would  see  Bellah,  go  to  Paris  and 
make  arrangements  for  an  indefinite  absence, 
and  then  follow  Heriedd  if  it  were  to  the  heart 
of  Africa. 

He  was  glad  to  learn  that  his  road  was  the 
same  as  that  which  Tberese  and  her  children 
must  take.  It  was  a  relief  from  bis  own 
thoughts  to  help  in  carrying  Ernestine,  to  talk 
at  times  with  George,  even  to  listen  to 
Th^rese’s  more  or  less  incoherent  remarks, 
which  chiefly  rang  the  changes  upon  the  mor¬ 
tification  she  expected  to  feel  on  meeting  the 
neighbors,  with  no  miracle  to  boast  of.  The 
situation  was  in  fact  an  embarrassing  one, 
and  the  schoolmaster  was  glad  for  her  sake  to 
find  on  reaching  Guegnon  that  public  attention 
was  distracted  by  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished 
stranger;  no  other  than  Therese’s  husband, 
Jean  Poele.  In  the  general  excitement, 
Touillier  easily  contented  himself  with  a  brief 
farewell  to  George,  and  pushed  on,  determined 


to  make  yet  a  few  miles  on  his  journey  before 
dark. 

He  passed  the  night  in  a  quaint  little  strag¬ 
gling  village  by  the  riverside,  built  entirely 
of  brushwood  faggots ;  the  doors  and  windows 
cut  square  in  the  singular  building  material. 
There  was  no  house  of  entertainment  in  the 
village,  but  the  principal  inhabitant  hospita¬ 
bly  invited  him  to  share  with  his  two  hostlers 
and  a  traveling  harness  mender  a  large  loft 
over  his  rambling  stable. 

As  the  schoolmaster  and  harness  maker  were 
sociably  performing  their  morning  ablutions 
at  the  stable  pump,  the  latter  informed  his 
fellow  lodger  that  he  combined  with  hie  regu¬ 
lar  occupation  the  business  of  colporter  of  good 
literature.  Their  toilet  completed,  before 
proceeding  to  overhaul  the  harnesses  of  the 
establishment  he  exhibited  to  the  schoolmaster 
the  contents  of  his  bag  of  books.  They  were 
chiefly  small  religions  tracts  and  Scripture  por¬ 
tions,  and  with  a  strange  feeling 'of  reparation 
to  Heriedd,  Touillier  bought  a  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke. 

“May  I  ask,”  asked  the  harness  maker,  “if 
you  ever  visited  any  hall  of  the  Popular  ^Mis¬ 
sion  in  Paris?” 

Tonillier’s  mind  went  back  to  the  evening 
when  he  had  seen  Heriedd  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  on  the  boat  in  Paris,  surrounded  by 
those  friends  of  the  mission  whose  influence 
he  then  so  deeply  resented.  “You  know  that 
mission?”  he  asked  in  surprise. 

“It  is  more  than  ten  years,  ”  replied  the  har¬ 
ness  maker,  “since  I  went  up  to  Paris  for  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter.  She  had  been  at 
service  in  the  house  of  that  good  Englishman 
who,  she  told  me,  first  thought  of  bringing  the 
comforts  of  religion  to  our  misguided  country¬ 
men,  the  communards.  Ah,  that  was  a  good 
maul  You  knew  him,  sir?” 

Touillier  recalled  that  benevolent  counte¬ 
nance,  beaming  with  unselfish  joy,  which  he 
had  seen  for  the  first  and  last  time  on  that 
one  evening,  and  it  was  with  a  twinge  of  pain 
that  he  replied,  “Only  slightly.  I  met  him 
once.  ’  ’ 

“Well,”  returned  the  harness  maker,  “he 
never  spoke  to  me,  but  I  knew  from  his  face 
that  God  loved  me.  My  daughter  showed  me 
the  way  to  the  meetings,  and  there  I  heard 
what  I  knew  must  be  true.  I  wanted  all  the 
world  to  hear  it.  And  as  I  am  too  ignorant  to 
tell  the  story  I  bought  a  quantity  of  these  little 
books  which  tell  it  as  I  never  could  do.  My 
trade  takes  me  far  and  wide  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  aud  I  can  always  give  a  little  book  and 
say  a  few  words  to  awaken  curiosity  as  to  its 
contents.  Sometimes  in  the  farmhouses  they 
ask  me  to  read  to  them  of  an  evening.  But 
yesterday  I  met  a  colporter  of  a  different  sort. 
He  was  traveling  with  his  wife  and  two  sons 
in  a  rickety  old  omnibus,  distributing  anar¬ 
chistic  leaflets  and  making  anarchistic  speeches. 
I  tried  to  give  him  some  of  my  literature,  but 
he  would  not  touch  it.  He  is  on  his  way  to 
the  south  of  France,  and  be  proposes  to  stir 
up  the  people  there  to  become  anarchists.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  rather  stir  them  up  to 
become  Christians,  but  he  sneered  at  me  and 
went  on  his  way.  Bonnet  his  name  is.  ” 

Touillier  had  never  heard  of  Bonnet  and  the 
name  made  no  impression. 

•  {To  he  eonfinvfA.) 

CONO’DRCMS. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  messenger 
and  a  penny?  None,  for  they  are  each  one 
sent  (cent). 

From  what  era  are  the  most  pictures  taken? 
The  camera. 

Why  is  a  wealthy  East  Indian  always  poor? 
He  always  has  a  lac  (lack)  of  rupees. 

What  Arabian  Night’s  Tale  do  noisy  boys 
remind  one  of?  A  lad  din. 
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A  PROPOSKD  SUMMARY  OF  DOCTRINE,  AND 
INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
THE  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery  has  taken  a^tep 
in  the  right  direction.  We  have  jnst  receiyed 
a  statement  containing  "a  proposed  summary 
of  doctrine  and  interpretation  of  the  Snbscrip- 
ton  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,” 
which  was  presented  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
that  Presbytery,  on  April  11,  was  received,  and 
ordered  printed  for  distribution  with  a  view  to 
action  at  the  fall  meeting.  We  reproduce  it 
for  the  information  of  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist,  not  becac  se  we  necessarily  approve 
of  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  cast,  but 
because  we  think  that  the  idea  and  principle 
are  wise.  What  we  desire  is  a  statement  which 
shall  serve  to  set  forth  the  sense  in  which  we 
subscribe  to  the  Confession ;  a  statement  which 
may  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  in  our 
churches,  of  our  candidates  for  the  ministry 
one  which  may  be  placed  before  the  world,  and 
on  which  we  may,  in  its  estimation,  honestly 
stand. 

Accompanying  the  paper  is  an  introductory 
statement  following: 

First.  The  actual  working  Creed  of  the 
Church  must  be  simple,  practical,  free  from 
technical  terms  and  statements  that  arouse 
minds  to  unprofitable  discussion. 

Second.  A  Creed  is  not  a  system  of  theology, 
nor  an  expression  of  all  that  may  be  believed, 
nor  a  scheme  of  salvation,  but  of  the  few  fun¬ 
damental  truths  which  are  necessary  to  life. 

Third.  That  a  Creed  should  unite  and  not 
divide  those  who  have  the  common  purpose  of 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fourth.  There  is  much  truth  not  stated  in 
this  brief  summary.  It  avoids  the  phrases 
which  have  divided  the  Church  in  the  past. 
It  assumes  that  the  prayer  Christ  taught  his 
disciples  contained  all  the  essentials.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  prayer  shows  this  to  be  the 
fact.  Whoever  believes  what  this  prayer 
teaches  and  implies  has  a  saving  faith.  Its 
minute  elucidation  and  amplification  must  be 
left  to  the  individual.  It  is  enough,  simply 
stated,  to  serve  as  a  Creed  which  can  unite 
all  those  whose  aim  is  to  do  God’s  will,  and 
who  recognize  their  dependence  on  God  for 
life  and  salvation,  and  who  find  in  Christ  the 
revealer  and  giver  of  the  divine  will. 

The  paper  itself  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  declares  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
aud  New  Testament  are  the  only  final  author¬ 
ity  in  matters  of  religious  faith  aud  practice, 
and  whereas,  the  Confession  also  declares  that 
Councils  and  Judgments  of  men  are  liable  to 
err,  therefore  we  conclude  that  it  was  not  any 
intention  of  the  Honored  Divines  who  formed 
the  Westminster  Assembly  to  fix  upon  the 
Church  a  form  of  words  which  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  and  unchangeably  binding  on  all  future 
ages. 

Second.  And  whereas,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  contains  sentences  and  deductions  which 
give  offense  to  many  because  these  sentences 
seem  to  charge  God  with  creating  men  for  the 
purpose  of  their  final  destruction,  and  because 
there  are  sentences  which  are  inte^reted  by 
some  to  render  the  free  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  to  all  men  needless. 

Third.  And  whereas,  on  account  of  such 
sentences  and  the  too  subtle  philosophy  and 
too  minute  deductions  and  assertions  concern¬ 
ing  God’s  purposes,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
positive  omissions,  the  Confession  has  actually 
ceased  to  be  the  expression  of  the  Faith  which 
the  Church  desires  to  present  to  the  world. 

Fourth.  And  whereas,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is  too  carefully  constructed  to  admit  of 
alteration  without  marring  its  symmetry,  and 
since  the  attempt  at  such  alteration  has  already 
failed, 

Therkfork,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
supplementary  and  elucidating  expression 
which  can  be  publicly  set  forth  and  used  in 
the  Churches  as  containing  essential  and  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  the  Confession: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Lawrence,  while  maintaining  the  fundamental 
dogma  of  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  to  wit,  the 
absolute,  all-wise,  all-loving  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  all  necessary  and  convenient  deduc¬ 
tions  therefrom,  does  declare  the  following  to 
be  a  supplementary  and  declaratory  expression 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  enjoin  on  the  mem¬ 
bers,  elders  and  ministers  of  the  Churches 


under  our  supervision  for  their  acceptance  and 
obedience. 

We  believe  that  we  have  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  that  is,  the  prayer  which  he  taught 
his  disciples,  the  substance  and  suggestion  of 
doctrine  which  is  necessary  to  be  taught  and 
believed  in  the  Churches. 

OUR  FATHER  WHICH  ART  IN  HEAVEN. 

First.  That  God  is  our  Father,  not  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  the  Father  of  a  nation  as 
Israel,  or  of  a  community  as  a  Church  as  a 
whole,  nor  that  be  is  Father  in  the  sense  of 
Creator,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  but  that  he 
is  the  Father  of  such  individuals  as  receive 
his  Spirit  whereby  they  become  his  children 
in  Faith,  especially  the  Faith  which  is  in  the 
Son  who  alone  revealeth  the  Father. 

HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME. 

Second.  That  man’s  supreme  and  sole  object 
in  life  is  to  hallow  God’s  name,  that  is,  his 
revealed  nature,  as  finally  and  fully  made 
known  in  him  who  is  the  brightness  of  his 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

Third.  That  the  kingdom  of  Go^  which  is 
likewise  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  coming; 
and  that  man’s  chief  end  is  to  seek  first  that 
kingdom  and  its  salvation. 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 

Fourth.  That  God’s  will  is  supreme,  sov¬ 
ereign  and  unchangeably  good,  and  therefore 
the  only  will  which  should  prevail,  and  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  now  done  in  heaven, 
which  will  as  it  concerns  conduct  and  faith 
is  revealed  in  his  Son. 

GIVE  us  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BREAD. 

Fifth.  That  man  is  dependent  upon  God,  as 
the  only  source  of  life,  both  that  which  has 
physical,  as  well  as  spiritual,  manifestation; 
who  of  his  grace  gives  man  bread  to  eat,  both 
that  which  nourishes  the  body,  aud  also  the 
bread  from  heaven,  even  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
God  which  he  gives  to  and  for  the  world. 

FORGIVE  US  OUR  DEBTS  AS  WE  FORGIVE  OUR 
DEBTORS. 

Sixth.  That  man  needs  the  divine  forgive¬ 
ness  on  account  of  sin,  and  that  God  grants 
forgiveness  to  all  such  as  actually  reveal  their 
repentance  and  faith  and  love  to  him  by  their 
willingness  to  extend  love  and  forgiveness  to 
others,  cleansing  away  all  sin  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Jesus  Ohrist  who  loved  us  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood. 

LEAD  us  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION,  BUT  DELIVER 
US  FROM  EVIL. 

Seventh.  That  man  needs  for  his  redemption 
the  continual  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God, 
that  by  his  Spirit  man  may  be  delivered  from 
the  evil. 

These  seven  articles  we  declare  to  be  con¬ 
formable  to  revealed  truth,  and  as  giving  the 
sense  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  as  satisfying  the  meaning 
of  the  subscription  required  of  ministers  and 
elders. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  FAITH. 

Final  Form  As  Adopted  By  The  Synod. 

[In  response  to  several  reqnests  we  reprint  this  from 
the  Evangelist  of  July  3,  l£m.] 

I.  OF  GOD. 

We  believe  in  and  adore  one  living  and  true 
God,  who  is  spirit,  personal,  infinite,  and 
eternal,  present  in  every  place,  the  almighty 
Author  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  all ;  most  blessed, 
most  holy  and  most  free ;  perfect  in  wisdom, 
justice,  truth,  and  love;  to  us  most  merciful 
and  gracious,  unto  whom  only  we  must  cleave, 
whom  only  we  must  worship  aud  obey.  To 
him  be  glory  forever.  Amen. 

n.  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

We  acknowledge  with  the  ancient  Church 
the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  revealed  in 
Scripture,  and  believe  that  in  the  unity  of  the 
ever-blessed  Godhead  there  are  three  persons, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
one  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

ra.  OF  CREATION. 

We  believe  that  Almighty  God  for  his  own 
holy  and  loving  ends,  was  pleased  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  the 
Son,  the  Eternal  Word;  and  through  pro¬ 
gressive  stages,  to  fashion  and  order  this  world, 
giving  life  to  every  creature ;  and  to  make  man 
in  his  own  image  that  he  might  glorify  and 
enjoy  God,  occupying  and  subduing  the  earth, 
and  having  dominion  over  the  creatures,  to 
the  praise  of  his  Maker’s  name. 


IV.  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

We  believe  that  God  the  Creator  upholds  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  preserving 
and  providing  for  all  his  creatures  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  being ;  and  that  he,  through 
the  presence  and  energy  of  his  Spirit  in  nature 
and  history,  disposes  and  governs  all  events 
for  his  own  high  design,  yet  is  he  not  in  any 
wise  the  author  or  approver  of  sin,  neither  are 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  taken 
away,  nor  have  any  bounds  been  set  to  the 
sovereign  liberty  of  him  who  worketh  when 
and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth. 

V.  OF  THE  FALL. 

We  believe  and  confess  that  our  first  father, 
Adam,  the  representative  head  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon  ancestor  of  mankind,  transgressed  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  God  through  temptation  of  the 
devil,  by  which  transgression  he  fell  from  his 
original  state  of  innocence  and  communion 
with  God ;  and  so  all  mankind,  being  in  him, 
have  come  under  jnst  condemnation,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  penedty  of  death,  and  inherit  a  sin¬ 
ful  nature,  estranged  from  God,  from  which 
roceed  all  actual  transgressions,  and  we  ao- 
nowledge  that  out  of  this  condition  no  man 
is  able  to  deliver  himself. 

VI.  OF  SAVING  GRACE. 

We  believe  and  proclaim  that  God,  who  is 
rich  in  mercy  as  well  as  of  perfect  justice,  was 
moved  by  bis  great  love  to  man  to  hold  forth 
from  the  first  a  promise  of  redemption,  which 
from  age  to  age  he  confirmed  and  unfolded, 
and  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  gracious  purpose  by  sending  his 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  where¬ 
fore  our  salvation  out  of  sin  and  misery  is  ever 
to  be  ascribed  to  free  and  sovereign  grace. 

vn.  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

We  believe  in  and  confess  with  the  ancient 
Ohnrch,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  iMing 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  became  man  by  taking 
to  himself  a  true  body  and  soul,  yet  without 
sin,  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  he 
is  both  God  and  Man,  two  whole  perfect  and 
distinct  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
being  inseparably  joined  together  in  one  per¬ 
son,  that  he  might  be  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  by  whom  alone  we  must  be 
saved. 

_  vra.  OF  THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

We  believe  that  th^  Mediator,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  being  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proclaim  and  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men,  did  by  his  perfect  life  on  earth,  through 
words  and  deeds  of  grace,  and  by  his  death 
upon  the  Cross  declare  the  Father,  whose  image 
he  is,  and  did  fully  satisfy  divine  justice,  and 
obtain  for  us  forgiveness  of  sins,  reconciliation 
to  God  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life  through  his 
obedience  on  our  behalf  to  the  law  and  will  of 
his  Father,  even  unto  death,  wherein,  bearing 
our  sins,  he  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  with¬ 
out  spot  to  God. 

EX.  OF  THE  EXALTATION  OF  CHRIST. 

We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  being  for  our 
offences  cracified,  dead  and  buried,  saw  no  oor- 
raption,  but  was  raised  again  on  the  third  day, 
in  whose  risen  life  we  live  anew,  and  have 
the  pledge  of  a  blessed  resurrection ;  that  in 
the  same  body  in  which  he  rose  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  where,  as  our  High  Priest,  he 
maketh  continual  intercession  for  ns ;  and  that 
he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  Head  of 
the  Church,  clothed  with  authority  and  power 
as  Lord  over  all. 

X.  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

We  hold  fast  and  proclaim  that  God,  who 
willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  trath  has  by  his  Son, 
our  Saviour,  given  commission  to  the  Church 
to  preach  unto  all  nations  the  Gospel  of  his 
grace,  wherein  he  freely  offers  to  all  men  for¬ 
giveness  and  eternal  life,  calling  on  them  to 
turn  from  sin  and  to  receive  and  rest  by  faith 
upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

XL  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord,  the 
Giver  of  life,  who  worketh  freely  as  he  will, 
without  whose  quickening  grace  there  is  no 
salvation,  and  whom  the  Father  never  with¬ 
holds  from  any  who  ask  for  him ;  and  we  give 
thanks  that  he  has  in  every  age  moved  on  the 
hearts  of  men;  that  he  spake  by  the  prophets; 
that  through  our  exalted  Saviour  he  was  sent 
forth  in  power  to  convict  the  world  of  sin,  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  men  in  the  knowledge 
of  Ohrist,  and  to  persuade  and  enable  them  to 
obey  the  call  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  he  abides 
with  the  Church,  dwelling  in  every  believer 
as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  of  holiness  and  of  com¬ 
fort. 
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Xn.  OF  ELECTION  AND  REGENERATION. 

We  humbly  own  and  believe  that  God  the 
Father,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
was  pleased  of  his  sovereign  grace  to  choose 
unto  himself  in  Christ  a  people  whom  he  gave 
to  the  Son  and  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  im* 
psurts  spiritual  life  by  a  secret  and  wonderful 
operation  of  his  power,  using  as  his  ordinary 
means,  where  years  of  understanding  have  been 
reached,  the  truths  of  his  Word  in  ways  agree¬ 
able  to  the  nature  of  man ;  bo  that,  being  born 
from  above,  they  are  the  children  of  God,  cre¬ 
ated  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works. 

XIII.  OF  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

We  believe  that  every  one,  who  through  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirt  repents  and  believes 
the  Gospel,  confessing  and  forsaking  bis  sins 
and  humbly  relying  upon  Christ  alone  for 
salvation,  is  freely  pardoned  and  accepted  as 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  Christ’s  perfect  obedience  and  aton¬ 
ing  sacrifice. 

XIV.  OF  SONSHIP  IN  CHRIST. 

We  believe  that  those  who  receive  Christ  by 
faith  are  united  to  him  so  that  they  are  par¬ 
takers  in  bis  life  and  receive  of  his  fulness, 
and  that  they  are  adopted  into  the  family  of 
God,  are  made  heirs  with  Christ,  and  have  bis 
Spirit  abiding  in  them,  the  witness  of  their 
sonship  and  the  earnest  of  their  inheritance. 

XV.  OF  THE  LAW  AND  NEW  OBEDIENCE. 

We  believe  and  acknowledge  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  laid  his  people  by  his  grace 
under  new  obligation  to  keep  the  perfect  Law 
of  God,  and  has  by  precept  and  example  en¬ 
larged  our  knowledge  of  that  Law,  and  illus¬ 
trated  the  spirit  of  filial  love  in  which  the 
divine  will  is  to  be  obeyed ;  and  we  bless  God 
that  the  obedience  of  Christians,  though  in 
this  life  always  imperfect,  yet  being  the  fruit 
of  their  union  to  Christ,  is  accepted  for  his 
sake  and  well -pleasing  to  God. 

XVL  OF  SANCTIFICATION  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in 
all  Christ’s  people  purifies  their  hearts,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  do  freely  and  cheerfully  that 
which  the  will  of  God  requires,  so  that  in 
measure  as  they  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  follow  the  guidance  of  his 
Word,  they  receive  strength  for  daily  service 
and  grow  in  holiness  after  the  image  of  their 
Lord  or  if,  departing  from  God  through  un- 
watohfulness  and  neglect  of  prayer,  any  of 
them  lapse  into  spiritual  languor  or  fall  into 
grievous  sins,  yet  by  the  mercy  of  God  who 
abideth  faithful  they  are  not  cast  off,  but  are 
chastened  for  their  backsliding,  and  through 
repentance  restored  to  his  favor  so  that  they 
perish  not. 

XVII.  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

We  acknowledge  one  holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  innumerable  company  of  saints  of  every  age 
and  nation,  who  being  united  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  Christ  their  bead,  are  one  body  in 
him,  and  have  communion  with  their  Lord 
and  with  one  another;  further,  we  receive  it 
as  the  will  of  Christ  that  his  Church  on  earth 
Should  exist  as  a  visible  and  sacred  brother¬ 
hood,  consisting  of  those  who  profess  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  obedience  to  him,  together 
with  their  children,  and  organized  for  the 
oonfession  of  his  name  the  public  worship  of 
Gk>d,  the  upbuilding  of  the  saints,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  we  acknowl¬ 
edge,  as  a  part  more  or  less  pure  of  this  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood,  every  particular  Church 
throughout  the  world  which  professes  this  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  obedience  to  him  as  divine 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

XVIII.  OF  CHURCH  ORDER  AND  FELLOWSHIP. 

We  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
sole  Head  of  his  Church,  has  appointed  its  wor¬ 
ship,  teaching,  discipline,  and  government  to 
be  atoinistered  according  to  his  will  revealed 
in  Holy  Scripture,  by  ofidcers  chosen  for  their 
fitness,  and  duly  set  apart  to  their  ofiSoe ;  and 
although  the  visible  Cburob,  even  in  its  purest 
branch,  may  contain  unworthy  members,  and 
is  liable  to  err,  yet  believers  ought  not  lightly 
to  separate  themselves  from  its  oommunion, 
but  are  to  live  in  fellowship  with  their  breth¬ 
ren,  which  fellowship  is  to  be  extended,  as  God 
gives  opportunity,  to  all  who  in  every  place 
oall  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

xrx.  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

We  believe  that  God,  who  manifests  himself 
in  creation  and  providence,  and  especially  in 
the  spirit  of  man,  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
his  mind  and  will  for  our  salvation  at  suo- 
oessive  periods  and  in  various  ways ;  and  that 
this  revelation  has  been  so  far  as  needful,  com¬ 
mitted  to  srriting  by  men  inspired  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 


Testaments,  which  are  therefore  to  be  devoutly 
studied  by  all  as  God’s  written  Word  or 
Message  to  mankind;  and  we  reverently  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  Supreme  Judge  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  faith  and  duty. 

XX.  ^OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

We  acknowledge  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  two  Sacraments  instituted  by 
Christ,  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation  as  signs 
and  seals  of  the  new  covenant,  ratified  in  his 
precious  blood ;  through  the  observance  of 
which  his  Church  is  to  confess  her  Lord  and  to 
be  visibly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world :  Baptism  with  water  into  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  the  sacrament  of  admission  into 
the  visible  Church,  in  which  are  set  forth 
our  union  to  Christ  and  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit,  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  our  en¬ 
gagement  to  be  the  Lord's;  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  sacrament  of  the  communion  with 
Christ  and  with  his  people,  in  which  bread  and 
wine  are  given  ar.d  received  in  thankful  re¬ 
membrance  of  him  and  of  his  sacrifice  on  the 
Cross  and  in  which  they  who  in  faith  receive 
the  same  do,  after  a  spiritual  manner,  partake 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  their  comfort,  nourishment,  and  growth  in 
grace. 

XXI.  OF  THE  SECOND  ADVENT. 

We  assuredly  believe  that  on  a  day  known 
only  to  God,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  slid- 
denly  come  again  from  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory,  and  we  look  for  this  second  ap¬ 
pearing  of  our  Saviour  as  the  blessed  hope  of 
his  Church,  for  which  we  ougnt  always  to 
wait  in  sober  watchfulness  and  diligence,  that 
we  may  be  found  ready  at  his  coming. 

XXII.  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

We  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
enter  at  death  upon  a  state  of  rest  and  felicity 
at  home  with  the  Lord ;  that  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
of  the  unjust,  through  the  power  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  the  bodies  of  all  who  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  who  are  alive  at  his  coming,  shall  be  fash¬ 
ioned  anew  and  conformed  to  the  body  of  his 
glory. 

XXIII.  OF  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT. 

We  believe  that  God  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  before  whom  all 
men  must  appear,  who  shall  separate  the  right¬ 
eous  from  the  wicked,  make  manifest  the 
secrets  of  the  heart  and  render  to  every  man 
according  to  the  deeds  which  he  bath  done  in 
the  body,  whether  good  or  evil,  when  the 
wicked  shall  go  away  into  eternal  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life. 

XXrV.  OF  THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING. 

Finally,  we  believe  in  and  desire  the  life 
everlasting  in  which  the  redeemed  shall  re¬ 
ceive  their  inheritance  of  glory  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father,  and  be  made  fully  blessed  in 
the  presence  and  service  of  God,  whom  they 
shall  see  and  enjoy  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

T/ie  Afakeh  Indiana,  Wathington. — Miss  Helen 
Clark  having  reached  her  new  station  at  Neah 
Bay,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  cry  of  the 
ancient  mariner,  “Water,  water,  everywhere.’’ 
“How  Mother  Earth  can  dispose  of  such  a  con¬ 
tinuous  rainfall  is  a  mystery !  The  wood  is  as 
dry  as  rain  can  make  it,  and  what  little  fire  I 
can  get  will  not  dry  the  wet  clothes  from  my 
unfortunate  boxes — for  the  air  is  so  humid. 
But  I  do  not  care  what  difficulties  I  have  to 
contend  with  so  long  as  his  kingdom  comes  to 
these  people.  Chief  Peter,  upon  whom  I  called 
the  day  after  my  arrival,  is  a  shrewd,  kindly 
man.  He  said  be  was  glad  that  I  had  come. 
The  old  people  were  satisfied  with  the  old  way, 
but  the  young  people  were  not,  and  he  would 
like  to  have  them  taught  the  white  man’s  way 
to  God.  About  sixty  attended  the  Sabbath 
service.  All  remained  for  the  Sunday-school 
class.  They  all  manifest  great  interest.  Even 
the  old  people  who  cannot  speak  English  smile 
and  shake  their  heads  in  a  .very  kindly  way. 
We  have  a  servioe  for  the  old,  at  whioh  I  speak 
through  an  interpreter.  Thank  God  for  the 
quickening  spirit,  which  has  shown  some  their 
sin  and  given  them  a  real  desire  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  Two  of  the  young  men 
said  very  longingly :  ‘  We  wish  yon  could  make 


ns  Christians ;  we  want  to  be.  ’  The  burden  of 
these  souls  is  a  great  responsibility.  I  cannot 
make  any  one  of  them  Christians.  Will  you 
pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may— that  every 
seeker  may  find  the  seeking  Saviour.’’ 

A  Proposed  Outing. — The  Rev.  D.  E  Evans  of 
the  Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota,  states 
that  “some  of  the  lady  workers  desire  to  spend 
part  of  their  vacation  in  visiting  among  the 
families  represented  in  the  school.  My  plan  is 
to  have  the  mission  tent  sot  up  near  the  centre 
of  the  community  to  be  visited,  and  have  two 
or  three  of  our  workers,  together  with  some  of 
the  pupils  remaining  here  during  summer, 
occupy  it.  Then  on  Sabbath  1  will  take  a  load 
of  others  to  hold  services  at  the  church  nearest 
to  them.  I  am  told  that  much  good  was  done 
in  this  way  during  Mr.  Morris's  administra¬ 
tion  ’’ 

Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  I.  T. — The  Rev.  S.  V. 
Fait  reports  that  four  pupils  from  the  Mary 
Gregory  Memorial  School  have  united  with  the 
church — three  on  confession  and  one  by  letter. 
This  was  a  joy  to  the  teachers,  as  we  trust  also 
to  the  angels  in  heaven.  Two  of  the  girls 
were  Indians  and  two  white.  It  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing  to  see  the  children  in  their  school  and 
church  relations  moving  side  by  side  without  a 
thought  of  difference  in  their  social  standing. 

Several  children  will  leave  school  in  the 
spring,  and  when  we  remember  what  they 
were  when  they  entered  and  compare  them 
with  what  they  are  now,  the  comparison  is 
something  wonderful.  The  love  that  tho  chil¬ 
dren  have  for  the  school  after  they  leave  it  is 
another  touching  evidence  that  something  is 
being  done. 

Logan,  Utah. — The  services  commenced  dur¬ 
ing  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  the  New  Jersey 
Academy,  still  continue.  Mr.  Glemenson 
preaches  in  the  evening  and  a  prayer-meeting 
is  held  every  day  at  the  close  of  school.  The 
pastor’s  time  is  fully  occupied  with  individual 
work  and  in  the  instruction  of  inquirers. 

Mrs.  Barnet  says:  “We  are  very  thankful  for 
the  refreshing  showers  of  grace  that  have 
fallen,  and  for  the  power  and  comfort  of  the 
quick  and  living  Word  of  God  that  has  come 
to  ns.  ’’ 

Hyden  Academy,  Kentucky.  — “Time  never 
hangs  heavily  on  our  bands  here,  ’  ’  reports  Mr. 
Walton,  the  Principal.  “We  can’t  get  dis¬ 
couraged,  for  we  don’t  have  time  to  think  of 
it.  The  enrollment  is  238,  whioh  is  beyond 
any  former  enrollment.  Six  of  our  young  men 
have  confessed  their  Saviour  and  united  with 
the  church.  Five  of  these  are  county  teachers. 
We  have  thirty-three  of  the  county  teachers  in 
our  school.  One  is  an  elder  and  another  a 
deacon  in  the  church  here.  About  twenty  have 
united  with  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
and  we  hope  they  are  in  training  for  the 
ohnroh.  Improvement  is  marked.  ’  ’ 

A  Quarterly  Review. — The  coming  of  spring  is 
a  benediction  to  the  mission  teachers.  One 
who  says  of  her  people,  “I  intend  to  live  and 
die  among  them,  ’  ’  does  not  tell  of  her  discom¬ 
forts,  but  a  little  bird  in  the  air  informed  ns 
that  on  one  of  her  mountain  journeys  her  foot 
froze  to  the  stirrup. 

At  Shelton  Laurel  the  oold  weather  brought 
varied  experiences.  “At  school  such  huddling 
around  the  stove  I  After  the  oeiling  caught  fire 
from  the  stove-pipe,  to  guard  against  another 
accident,  the  pipe  was  lowered  and  put  through 
the  window — a  pane  of  glass  being  removed  for 
the  purpose.  Then  it  was  so  low  that  the 
larger  boys  were  in  constant  danger  of  knock¬ 
ing  it  down  with  their  heads.  Many  had  their 
hair  singed,  and  once  or  twice  down  it  came! 
There  being  no  shelter  for  our  horse  Jock,  on 
stormy  days  my  brother  would  take  his  rubber 
poncho  to  use  as  a  horse  blanket.  This  caused 
great  excitement  the  first  time  it  was  used. 
Said  the  boys,  ‘He’s  a  puttin’  Jock’s  overcoat 
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on  him,”  and  looking  np,  ” We’ll  need  onr 
overcoats  when  the  cnps  in  them  boards  gets 
filled  np  an’  it  begins  to  ponr  in  on  ns.  ’  For¬ 
tunately  the  rain  ceased  before  that  calamity 
befell  ns.  The  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  of 
Washington  were  marked  by  flags,  pictures 
and  stories. 

“Reviewing  the  winter  in  this  new  field,  we 
are  far  from  discouraged.  ’  ’ 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board,  Dr.  McMillan  gave  an  admirable 
review  of  the  school  work  in  Utah.  In  the 
beginning, 'the  problem  of  how  to"locate  the 
schools  was  decided  by  the  topography  of  the 
country.  Its  six  valleys  were  chosen  as  strate¬ 
gic  points  leading  up  to  Salt  Lake  Oity  for  its 
crowning  effort. 

As  jet  the  Board  has  located  Academies  in 
but  four  valleys.  The  fruit  of  these  efforts  in 
Obristian  education  lives  in  numbers  who  have 
renounced  Mormonism  and  are  now  influential 
for  good.  One  of  the  first  judges  in  Utah  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  a  mission  school.  He 
gave  valuable  counsel  when  the  Edmund’s  law 
was  under  discussion.  Another  could  not  re¬ 
sist  throwing  his  arms  around  Dr.  McMillan 
with  expressions  of  gratitude  that  he  had  been 
brought  into  the  true  Light.  Two  noble  women 
met  him  in  Portland,  bright  converts  to  the 
better  and  happy  life.  The  weak  churches  in 
Utah  are  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  re¬ 
nounce  the  system  remove  to  other  states ;  but 
honored  clergymen  are  now  on  the  field  doing 
valiant  work  for  Jesus  who  have  been  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  toils  of  this  sophistical  system. 

H.  E.  B. 


WO]».4K’S  BOARD  OF  FOR£IG!«  MISSIONS. 

This  week  all  minor  interests  give  way  to 
the  great  Oonncil.  Thursday  was  the  great 
day  for  the  women,  and  of  all  the  thrilling 
events  of  this  deeply  thrilling  Conference, 
none  surely  will  be  longer  remembered,  none 
will  remain  more  vividly  pictured  in  the  mind 
than  the  sacredly  impressive  scene  when 
that  honored  procession  of  missionaries  moved 
across  the  platform  at  Carnegie  Hall,  amid  the 
waving  of  seven  thousand  handkerchiefs,  and 
with  tears  and  looks  of  love  on  thousands  of 
faces  in  that  great  woman  host. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  mention  even 
a  small  proportion  of  that  noble  procession  of 
women ;  women  who  have  dedicated  brilliant 
abilities  and  a  hardly  won  education  *o  bring 
the  incomparable  blessings  of  a  knowledge  of 
Christ  to  those  who  know  him  not.  Many  of 
them  have  laid  their  health  upon  this  altar; 
all  of  them  have  left  parents  and  friends  and 
home  and  the  common  comforts  that  to  ns  are 
unthinkingly  accepted  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
but  which  were  we  deprived  of  them  would  be 
found  almost  as  indispensable.  To  name  Mrs. 
Hepburn,  the  first  woman  missionary  allowed 
to  live  in  Japan,  who  must  look  back  sixty- 
three  years  to  see  the  day  when  she  first  set 
foot  upon  that  island  shore,  and  Dr.  Sarah 
Pearson  Eddy,  the  only  woman  doctor  permitted 
to  practice  medicine  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  of  the  China  In¬ 
land  Mission,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  forty  years  a 
missionary  in  India,  and  Miss  Isabella  Thobnrn 
who  established  the  first  Christian  College  for 
Women  in  Asia,  is  simply  to  name  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  among  a  great  number 
who  deserve  equal  honor  so  fu  as  purpose  and 
sacrifice  are  concerned. 

Deep  as  were  the  emotions  of  the  day,  the 
dominant  note  was  not  emotion ;  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  that  eminently  praotical 
one,  to  quicken  zeal  and  increase  efficiency  by 
the  inspiration  of  wider  and  more  accurate 
knowledge.  Emotion  was  incidental,  as  it 
must  be  incidental  to  all  true  knowledge.  The 
subjects  studied,  by  carefully  written  papers 
and  intelligent  discussion,  were  such  as  these: 


The  Value  of  Woman’s  Work  for  Missions,  led 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith  of  Chicago;  The  Results 
of  Woman’s  Work  in  the  Home  Churches,  by 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Waterbnry  of  Boston;  The  Physi¬ 
cian's  Opportunity  (among  native  women),  by 
Dr.  Ida  Fay  Levering  of  India;  Work  among 
Tonng  Women  and  Children,  Miss  Belle  H. 
Bennett,  Richmond,  Ky. ;  Educational  Work, 
Miss  Frances  B.  Hawley,  New  York;  Methods 
and  Opportunities,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Baird,  Korea, 
and  the  Importance  and  Use  of  Missionary 
Literature,  Miss  Irene  H.  Barnes,  London. 

The  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Graoey  of  Rochester,  was 
one  of  the  notable  evenings  of  this  notable 
week.  In  the  much  regretted  absence  of  Mrs. 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  her  paper  on  A  Great 
Need  was  read  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook  of  Boston. 
Miss  Isabella  Thobnrn,  Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren 
of  Scotland  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery  of 
Rochester  spoke.  A  touching  address  was  by  a 
Koordish  woman,  in  her  own  language,  trans¬ 
lated  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  The  great 
address  of  the  evening  was  by  Miss  Lilavati 
Singh,  Professor  in  Lucknow  College.  Her 
remarkable  gifts  and  graces  have  already  been 
set  before  our  readers,  and  if  the  admiration 
she  won  at  the  Presbyterian  Union  was  great, 
her  success  at  Carnegie  Hall  was  greater  still. 
The  audience  could  hardly  contain  itself  when 
she  paid  her  touching  tribute  to  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  to  American  and  English  Institutions. 

If  the  witness  of  Miss  Singh’s  presence  was, 
as  President  Harrison  said,  a  sufficient  justifi¬ 
cation  of  missions,  the  words  of  Mrs.  Bishop 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  all  who 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  good  there  is  in 
the  Oriental  religions  exempts  Christians  from 
missionary  work.  After  eight  years  of  travel 
and  special  study  of  these  religions,  this  gifted 
woman  says: 

“The  study  of  these  Oriental  creeds  and  their 
fruits  compels  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  resurrection  power  iu  any  of  them,  and 
that  the  sole  hope  for  the  religious,  political 
and  moral  future  of  the  countries  of  Asia  lies 
in  the  acceptance  of  that  other  and  later  Ori¬ 
ental  creed  which  is  centred  in  that  divine  per¬ 
son  to  whom,  in  spite  of  her  divisions,  Chris¬ 
tendom  bows  the  adoring  knee.” 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

AN  INCIDENT  AND  A  PDKPOSE. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

In  the  year  1878  a  barefooted  lad  came  up 
from  the  Provinces  to  see  the  great  exposition 
in  Paris.  He  saw  many  things  yon  may  be 
sure,  that  only  a  boy  sees.  Among  other  things 
he  dropped  in  to  the  Kiosk  where  the  MoAll 
literature  was  on  exhibition.  One  of  the  at. 
tendants  gave  him  a  copy  of  Luke’s  Gospel. 
He  took  it  back  with  him  to  his  country  home, 
little  aware  of  the  treasure  in  his  possession. 
He  seems  not  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  it. 
In  the  year  1889  he  came  again  to  the  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Guided  by  a  providence  of  which  he  was  lit¬ 
tle  aware,  he  strayed  again  into  the  MoAll 
Hall.  He  was  given  again  a  copy  of  Luke’s 
Gospel  and  heard  a  Goipel  sermon.  He  was 
now  more  alert  in  mind,  and  recognizing  the 
little  book  as  like  the  one  already  received,  he 
was  struck  with  the  coincidence.  It  was  the 
second  call  to  discipleship.  He  began  to  study 
the  book.  God  spake  to  him.  He  heard.  He 
yielded.  He  became  a  Christian.  He  sought 
an  education.  He  became  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  is  now  an  eloquent  pastor  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  Reformed  Church.  That  was 
good  seed  sown  in  good  soil  and  is  bearing  fruit 
one  hundred  fold. 

When  the  present  Exposition  in  Paris  was 
under  advisement,  the  project  of  having  one 
or  two  places  for  the  display  of  literature  of 
MoAll  Mission  and  for  distribution  of  the 


Gospel  took  strong  hold  of  the  thought  of  the 
Me  A 11  workers.  Rents  were  high,  buildings 
were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  money  was  scarce. 
But  God’s  cause  can  always  find  helpers  if 
they  are  prayerfully  sought;  and  money  has 
been  obtained  in  part  for  the  Halls  and  for  their 
fnmishings.  The  French  government  expect 
that  sixty-five  millions  of  people  will  pass 
through  the  Exposition  gates  this  season.  On 
the  15th  of  April  those  gates  were  opened  to 
the  public.  Many,  many  of  those  sixty-five 
millions  will  be  in  the  condition  of  mind  and 
heart  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  receive  the 
quickening  from  on  high.  The  MoAll  Mission 
would  be  false  to  its  high  trust  if  it  did  not 
put  forth  every  possible  effort  to  sow  the 
precious  seed  and  speak  the  quickening  word. 

At  Salle  Evangilique,  Porte  Rapp,  59  Avenue  de 
LabourdonnaU  there  will  be  daily  meetings  and 
distribution  of  literature  and  Bibles. 

At  23  Rue  Royale,  near  the  Madeleine,  which 
is  on  the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Exhibition  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  meetings  of  various  kinds  will  be 
held.  This  will  be  a  sort  of  Central  Bureau 
where  American  tourists  can  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  places  and  things  in  Paris  and  espe- 
cally  about  MoAll  stations  and  work.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  these  Halls 
and  register  their  names. 

A  special  appeal  is  made  to  those  interested 
in  missions  to  make  contributions  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  work.  Contributions  can  be  sent  to 
The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  avenue,  or  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  846  West 
Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York  City. 

Please  specify  that  your  offering  is  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  Fond.  Every  American  vis¬ 
iting  Paris  this  year  ought  to  leave  an  offering 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  France. 


The  College  Department 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

SOUTHERN  PROBLEMS. 

Conference  at  Hampton  Imtltnte,  Va. 

Mr.  Albert  Shaw’s  recent  article  in  the  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews  upon  the  Hampton  School  and 
its  methods  of  “Learning  by  Doing”  was  a 
striking  illustration  as  well  as  eloquent  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  increasing  recognition  among 
leading  thinkers,  of  Hampton’s  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages  for  study  of  the  serious  race  problems 
and  educational  questions  which  are  pressing 
upon  the  country,  as  one  century  ends  and 
another  approaches. 

So  many  of  those  leaders  of  thought  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  thirty- second  anniversary  of  the 
school  on  Thursday  last,  that  it  secured  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost  to  bring  them 
together  in  an  informal  way  to  discuss  some 
of  these  questions  from  their  different  stand¬ 
points,  and  to  suggest  if  possible,  some  means 
of  adding  to  the  public  interest  in  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th,  such  a  Conference 
was  held  with  the  promise  of  great  practical 
results. 

Dr.  Frissell,  the  Principal  of  Hampton,  who 
presided,  announced  the  object  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  as  not  that  of  negro  education,  simply 
or  chiefly,  but  the  broader  question  of  what 
could  be  done  to  advance  general  education  of 
whites  as  well  as  blacks.  The  question  of  im¬ 
provement  of  the  public  schools  for  both  races, 
the  question  of  improvement  of  the  public 
schools  for  both  races,  whether  by  public  or 
private  aid.  It  is  deeply  felt  at  Hampton  that 
the  education  of  the  whites  must  be  considered 
by  those  who  desire  to  educate  and  aid  the 
blacks. 

Very  earnest  and  eloquent  and  practical 
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words  were  spoken  by  the  Hon  J.  L.  M.  Onrry 
LL.D.  the  distinguished  Sonthemer  who,  in 
the  management  and  distribution  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  and  Slater  funds,  has  proved  himself  a 
wise  and  true  friend  of  both  races.  He  de¬ 
clared  his  conviction  that  the  question  of  the 
public  schools,  and  universal  education,  is  the 
paramount  question  before  the  nation  to-day. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickerman,  formerly  connected 
with  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Hampton  School  as 
a  field  agent  to  study  conditions  in  the  South¬ 
ern  states,  urged  the  plan  of  placing  at  least 
one  model  school  in  each  county  of  the  state, 
and  noticed  the  general  harmony  of  ideas  he 
had  found  prevailing  among  the  best  educators. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  speeches  was 
made  by  Dr.  Mclvor,  Principal  of  a  Normal 
School  for  young  women  in  Greensboro,  N.  G. 
He  eloquently  urged  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  white  women  of  the  Sooth.  The 
advanced  idea  of  oo- education  of  the  sexes  had 
been  introduced  into  the  colored  schools  by 
their  Northern  founders.  "The  fountain  head 
of  civilization  is  the  woman ;  educate  her  and 
yon  educate  all  she  will  teach,  her  own  chil¬ 
dren  or  others."  He  said  the  South  must 
learn  that  there  is  more  money  in  an  idea  than 
in  an  acre  of  land.  He  had  looked  up  the 
Patent  Office  reports  and  found  that  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  states,  patents  were 
held  by  one  out  of  a  thousand  of  the  popula¬ 
tion;  in  the  Southern  about  one  to  sixteen 
thousand.  It  was  the  well  known  ratio  of  16 
to  1.  This  showed  a  serious  fact,  that  the 
South  was  lacking  in  practical  ideas,  and  prac¬ 
tical  education.  It  had  taken  its  portion  in 
land,  instead  of  ideas.  He  believed  in  moral 
life  as  the  best,  but  it  must  not  lack  education. 

Hampton’s  distinguished  graduate,  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  made  one  of  his  tell¬ 
ing  speeches,  especially  urging  the  advantage 
of  a  training  to  self  help,  and  the  great  needs 
still  existing  in  many  places  in  the  South :  the 
need  of  study  of  the  different  problems  in 
different  localities. 

Another  distinguished  colored  man.  Prof. 
Du  Bois  of  Atlanta,  who  has  made  valuable 
researches  in  these  lines,  urged  the  formation 
of  a  Bureau  of  Research,  to  colleot  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information. 

Mr.  Walter  Page  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
the  Forum  spoke  very  strongly  in  the  same 
strain,  and  offered  a  set  of  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Oonferenoe,  and  are  ap¬ 
pended  below. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  speeches  were  also 
made  by  Bishop  McVickar  of  Rhode  Island, 
Professor  James  E.  Russell,  Dean  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  College  of  Columbia  University,  President 
Lindsay  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Cooper  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  President 
Dreher  of  Roanoke  College. 


Mr.  Robert  G.  Ogden,  Mr.  George  Foster 
Peabody,  Gen.  A.  C.  Barnes,  Mr.  William  Jay 
Scheffelin  and  Mr.  George  Me  A  very  of  New 
York  City,  were  also  present,  with  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  and  many 
other  leading  men  and  women  of  North  and 
South. 

The  following  were  Mr.  Walter  Page’s  reso¬ 
lutions  : 

"The  gratifying  progress  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Southern  States  has  suggested  the 
value  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  actual  educational  conditions,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  educational 
work  or  are  interested  in  it ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved :  That  a  committee  be  appointed  at 
this  meeting  to  select  a  group  of  forty  public- 
spirited  and  representative  men  who  shall 
direct  a  scientific,  first-hand,  original  investi¬ 
gation  of  popular  education  in  the  Southern 
States,  with  the  aim  of  publishing  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  educators  and  the  public,  a  report 
covering  the  length  of  school  terms,  the  con¬ 
dition  and  adequacy  of  schoolhouse  and  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  amount  of  money  expended,  and 
the  methods  of  expenditure,  the  methods  of 
appointing  teachers  and  superintendents,  and 
their  payment;  and  to  make  a  comparative 
statement  of  school  laws.  ’’ 

In  accordance  with  Mr. 'Page’s  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously' adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Dr.  Frissell  appointed  the  following 
oommittee  of  selection:  Mr.  Robert  G.  Ogden 
of  New  York  City,  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 
LL.D.  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Mr.  Walter  H. 


Page  of  New  York  and  the^Rev.  E.  G.  Murphy 
D.D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

It  would  be  hard 

Montclair  Mlllta^A^dcmy,  ^ 

Montclair,  N.  J.  , 

vantageouB  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  school.  Enjoying  the  advantages  of 
a  well-governed  town,  largely  peopled  by  cul¬ 
tured  folk,  it  is  yet  so  far  removed  from  the 
centre  as  to  own  ample  playgrounds.  School- 
house  and  residence  command  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Palisades,  New  York,  the  Harbor, 
and  Staten  Island,  all  some  fifteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant. 

So  noble  a  prospect  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
normal  development  of  boys.  The  large  play¬ 
grounds  and  well -equipped  gymnasium  give 
every  requisite  for  a  proper  physical  training. 

The  residence  is  a  homelike,  comfortable 
building.  Bedrooms  and  public  rooms  are 
well  lighted,  and  heated,  and  are  complete  in 
all  appointments.  The  gymnasium  is  between 
the  school  building  and  the  parade  ground. 
It  is  sixty  feet  square,  perfect  in  ventilation, 
light  and  sanitary  appliances.  Its  equipment 
includes  almost  every  variety  of  apparatus  to 
be  found  in  a  well-appointed  college  gymna¬ 
sium. 

Parade  ground,  gymnasium  and  school  build¬ 
ing  suggest  a  sequence  which  is,  indeed,  the 
actual  order  in  the  training  which  the  Mont¬ 
clair  Military  Academy  offers.  The  drill,  with 
other  military  exercises  and  routine,  trains  to 
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The  absolutely  pure 

BAKING  POWDER 


ROYAL — the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  baking  powders  in  the 
world — cel  e  br  a  t  ed 
for  its  great  leavening 
Strength  and  purity.  ^"^^=======7 

It  makes  your  cakes, 
biscuit,  bread,  etc.,  [7^ 

healthful;  it  assures  | 

you  against  alum  and  |j| 

all  forms  of  adultera- 
tion  that  go  with  the  ^ 
cheap  brands. 


Alum  baking  powders  are  low  priced,  as  alum  costs  but 
two  cents  a  pound ;  but  alum  is  a  corrosive  poison  and 
it  renders  the  baking  powder  dangerous  to  use  in  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

Is  a  blood  trouble.  The  blood  lacks  vitality 
and  richness,  and  hence  you  feel  like  a  lag¬ 
gard  all  day  and  can’t  get  rested  at  night. 
Hood’s  Sar^parilla  will  cure  you  because 
it  will  restore  to  the  blood  the  qualities  it 
needs  to  nourish,  strengthen  and  sustain 
the  muscles,  nerves  and  organs  of  the  body. 
It  gives  sweet,  refreshing  sleep  and  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  every  function. 

Tired  Feeling.— “I  had  that  tired  feeling 
and  headaches.  Was  more  tired  in  the  morning 
than  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  my  back  pained  me. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  Hood’s  Pills  have  cored 
me  and  made  me  feel  ten  years  younger.”  B 
SOHXBUnR,  S74  Bosbwlck  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

HOOD’S 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Beet  Medicine  Money  Can  Buy.  Pre- 
pared  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Hood’s  PilajB  cure  constipation,  bilioasness.  85c. 
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habits  of  exactness  and  promptitude,  and  devel¬ 
ops  symmetrical  physical  development.  While 
affording  amusement  and  sport,  the  gymna¬ 
sium  builds  up  strong  and  active  bodies.  Both 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  scholastic  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  cadets  find  their  serious 
business.  Here  boys  are  prepared  for  college, 
or  for  a  business  life. 

There  are  things  more  essential,  the  material 
advantages.  That  Mr.  McYicar,  the  Head¬ 
master,  realizes  this  may  be  seen  in  the  care 
with  which  he  selects  his  teachers.  They  are 
teachers  by  nature  as  well  as  by  training ;  their 
love  for  boys  is  the  basis  of  their  relations  with 
their  pupils.  When  once  the  correct  relation¬ 
ship,  wise  and  vital  sympathy  is  established, 
discipline  becomes  natural  and  teaching  effec¬ 
tive.  Mr.  McVicar’s  thorough  going  sympathy 
with  boys,  his  manly  way  of  dealing  with 
them  and  the  consequent  respect  and  liking 
they  have  for  him  have  been  a  large  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  school. 

The  resident  cadet’s  time  is  kept  well  filled 
with  wholesome  activities.  Either  in  work  or 
in  play  he  is  so  engaged  as  to  leave  little 
opportunity  for  brooding.  And  all  through 
this  life,  as  must  be  in  any  school  where  char¬ 
acter  building  is  the  aim,  there  runs  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  cheerful,  wholesome  personality. 
It  is  the  Headmaster’s  aim  to  teach  the  boys 
self-help.  In  doing  so,  he  makes  a  personal 
study  of  each  one  and  aids  his  teachers  in 
doing  the  same.  He  seeks  the  inner  springs  of 
the  boy’s  nature,  his  motives,  his  ideals,  his 
discouragements.  For  nowhere  does  the  aver¬ 
age  boy  need  help  more  than  in  his  dark  hours. 
This  is  too  often  overlooked,  as  is  also  the  fact 
that  a  boy’s  deepest  depths  are  often  passed 
through  and  his  need  of  sympathy  the  greatest 
when  he  is  most  backward  at  seeking  help. 
When  be  begins  to  feel  the  seriousness  of  life 
and  his  own  inadequacy  is  the  time  when  per¬ 
haps  his  teachers  blame  him  for  what  he  is  only 
too  pathetically  conscious  of  himself— his  fail¬ 
ures.  What  he  needs  most  is  to  be  interpreted 
to  himself,  to  be  shown  not  alone  his  weak¬ 
ness  but  his  strength. 

That  Mr.  McYicar  understands  this  much 
overlooked  and  most  fundamentally  important 
need  of  the  boy  life,  the  writer  knows,  and 
that  his  unconventional  and  manly  attitude 
attract  the  confidence  of  boys  and  open  the 
way  to  helpful  relations  many  of  his  pupils  can 
testify. 

Last  week’s  paper  contains  a  cut  of  this 
school,  and  a  view  of  the  parade  ground. 

OMAHA  SEMINARY. 

The  General  Assembly  at  Minneapolis  in  1899 
adopted  the  following,  viz : 

“Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  most 
heartily  commend  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Omaha  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Moderator  is  authorized  to 
reconstruct  the  Special  Committee  appointed 
some  years  ago  to  secure  for  that  Seminary  an 
Endowment  Fund  of  1100,000.’’ 

The  Committee  was  duly  appointed,  and  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  January  18, 
1900,  it  was  unanimously  resolved.  That  an 
appeal  be  made  for  an  Endowment  Fund  of 
f 100, 000  for  the  benefit  of  Omaha  Theological 
Seminary,  and  that  subscriptions  be  solicited 
for  the  sum  of  $1,000  each  and  its  multiples, 
upon  condition  that  the  whole  amount  be 
pledged. 

The  Seminary  has  been  in  existence  for  nine 
years,  and  during  that  period  has  been  entirely 
dependent  for  its  support  upon  the  voluntary 


_  _ 

In  time.  Bold  by  <lrngg<»t*  _ 


contributions  of  its  friends  from  year  to  year 
Since  the  last  General  Assembly  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  come  into  the  possession  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  some  $20, 000,  and  a  beginning 
has  been  made  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair 
of  Theology.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
Seminary  should  be  put  on  a  more  permanent 
basis.  The  work  of  nine  years  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  value  and  the  demand  for  it,  and 
now  that  it  may  be  enlarged  and  continued,  it 
is  urgently  necessary  to  secure  invested  funds 
that  will  yield  a  regular  income.  This  Semi¬ 
nary  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  our 
Church  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  large  place  for  it.  The 
work  being  done  is  thorough,  and  is  equipping 
young  men  for  Home  Missionary  fields  espe¬ 
cially.  About  fifty  graduates  have  been  sent 
out  in  the  nine  years,  and  these  are  now 
actively  at  work  in  the  States  of  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  South  Dakota  and 
Colorado,  while  never  in  its  history  has  the 
Seminary  had  so  many  appeals  as  this  present 
year  from  promising  mission  fields  for  its  grad¬ 
uates.  It  is  impossible  with  present  equipment 
to  supply  the  demand.  The  promise  of  the 
future  is  great,  and  if  the  modest  endowment 
now  asked  for  can  be  secured,  it  will  insure 
the  permanence  and  far-reaching  usefulness  of 
an  undertaking,  which,  though  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  agencies  of  our  Church  for  meeting  the 
responsibilities  which  God  has  laid  upon  us 
for  the  advancement  of  his  Kingdom  in  our 
own  and  other  lands. 

The  commencement  of  the  Oberlin  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  will  occur  this  year  the  same 
week  as  the  meeting  of  the  State  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association  at  Elyria.  The  commence¬ 
ment  will,  therefore,  be  considered  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Association,  which  will  hold 
its  afternoon  session  on  Thursday,  May  13,  in 
Oberlin.  The  Rev.  Washington  Gladden 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  give  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress.  The  baccalaureate  sermon.  May  18,  will 
be  given  by  Prof.  George  Burroughs  D.D.  of 
the  Old  Testament  department. 

The  Rev.  O.  W.  Price,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1889, 
formerly  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
at  Shansi,  China,  now  stationed  at  Micro¬ 
nesia,  has'addressed  the  students  on  the  needs 
of  the  work  in  Micronesia.  Two  missionaries 
are  wanted  for  that  field  at  once.  The  places 
are  waiting,  the  salaries  are  provided,  and  the 
men  are  called  for.  The  opportunities  for 
large  usefulness  seem  certain  and  inviting. 
The  plea  has  been  presented  in  two  other  sem¬ 
inaries  without  visible  result. 

Bellevue  College  at  Omaha  recently  had  the 
encouragement  of  gaining  the  Nebraska  Ora¬ 
torical  Association  contest.  The  contestant 
was  Willis  Holmes  Kerr,  son  of  President 
Kerr.  This  is  a  great  honor  for  a  young  West¬ 
ern  college,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  careful 
work  attempted  by  each  department  of  this 
college.  This  has  been  a  good  year  at  Bellevue. 
Every  room  and  faicility  is  taxed  to  its  utmost, 
and  more  room  is  imperative.  In  ten  years  the 
college  has  doubled  its  facilities  and  room, 
trebled  its  students  and  income  and  yet  only 
doubled  its  expenses.  President  Kerr  has  now 
been  in  charge  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Bellevue  is  the  College  department  of  the 
University  of  Omaha,  the  other  two  depart¬ 
ments  being  Omaha  Medical  and  Omaha  Dental 
Colleges. 

Not  only  is  the  freedom  of  Harvard  Univer. 
sity  to  be  given  to  the  one  thousand  or  more 
Cuban  teachers  who  are  coming  North  this 
summer,  but  President  Eliot  has  also  offered 
his  house  to  be  used  by  them. 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

We  believe  in  Christ  not  because  of  any  his¬ 
torical  evidence,  or  because  anything  we  have 
been  told  on  authority,  or  because  of  any 


processes  of  reasoning  through  which  we  may 
have  passed,  or  because  of  what  we  have  found 
him  to  be  ourselves.  It  is  a  matter  of  spiritual 
consciousness.  We  believe  in  him  just  as  we 
believe  in  the  sunshine,  or  in  the  warmth  of 
the  fire,  or  in  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  We 
cannot  answer  all  the  difficult  questions  that 
are  sometimes  put  to  us.  We  do  not  profess  to 
understand  everything.  But  one  thing  we 
know,  that  Christ  helps  us  when  we  seek  his 
help,  that  he  saves  ns  from  sin  when  we  look 
to  him,  that  he  enables  ns  to  endure  and  to 
overcome  when  we  are  sorely  tried.  That  is 
the  best  of  all  arguments  as  far  as  we  ourselves 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  believe 
in  him  because  of  what  we  are  told.  It  is  a 
great  thing,  indeed,  to  believe  in  him  because 
of  what  we  have  seen  and  felt.  Heart  religion, 
in  this  sense,  is  worth  infinitely  more  than 
head  religion. —The  Rev.  H.  Arnold  Themas. 

That  charity  is  bad  which  takes  from  inde¬ 
pendence  its  proper  pride,  from  mendicancy  its 
salutary  shame.  -Charities. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Invites  attention  to  the  following  new  books 

Israel’s  Messianic  Hope  to 
the  Time  of  Jesus 

A  study  in  the  Historical  Development 
of  the  Foreshadowings  of  Christ  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  Beyond. 

By  Professor  George  Stephen  Qoodspeed 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Cloth,  12mo.  $1  50  net 

Intended  for  the  general  reader,  but  equipped 
with  references  and  bibliographical  materials, 
rendering  it  most  helpful  to  the  advanced  student 
in  search  of  light  on  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  Bible  history. 

The  Rise  of  the  New 
Testament 

By  David  Saville  Muzzey 

Cloth,  16mo.  $1.25 

Chapters  on  the  Canon  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Bible  of  Jesus  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  The  Lord’s  Words,  the  Apostles* 
Writings  and  their  Development  in  the 
New  Testament. 

‘•A  short,  readable  yet  scholarly  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  New  Testament.” 

— The  Churchman 

The  Revelation  of  Jesus 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  PRIMARY 
SOURCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

By  the  Rev.  George  Holley  Gilbert 

Chicago  TheaHagical  Seminary.  Author  of  “  The  StuderU's 
Life  of  Paul  ”  and  “  The  Student's  Life  of  Jesus" 

Cloth  $1.25  net 

“This  is  the  most  noteworthy  historical  study 
of  the  New  Testament  Sources  of  Christian 
doctrine  that  has  appeared  in  English  since  the 
publication  of  Professor  McGiffert’s  ‘  The  Apos¬ 
tolic  Age.’  ’  —The  Outlook. 

One  Year  of  Sunday-School 
Lessons  for  Young  Children 

By  Florence  U.  Palmer 

A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS 
AND  PARENTS. 

Cloth,  Small  4to.  Illustrated.  $1.00 

The  aim  is  to  present  to  the  child  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  right  living  within  his  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  giving  him,  not  only  a  story 
to  enjoy,  but  something  to  do. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincknt,  Chancellor  of  the  Chantanqua 
Circles  writes :  “  This  hook  is  sure  to  be  in  every  uay  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  mother,  father,  older  brothers  and  sisters,  the  very  little 
folks  and  to  Sunday-sehesA  primary  classes  and  inlermedkU 
teachers.  .  .  .  It  helps  to  self-help.  .  .  .  It  should 
It*  way  into  thousands  of  homes." 
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I T  wts  the  Food  Success  of  1 899,  ind 
^  the  first  of  the  hind  ever  offered  the 
Americin  People,  Cooked,  Seasoned 
and  put  up  in  convenient-sized,  key- 
openint  cans. 

Success  attracts  imitators. 

LIBBY’S  VEAL  LOAF 
Is  the  Original. 

All  other  brands  of  Veal  Loaf  in  tins 
are  imitations  of  Libby’s. 

%'  ben  you  want  a  delicious  lunch  or 
supper  of  daintily  seasoned  meat,  get 
I  ibby’s  Veal  Loaf,  Chiclcen  Loaf, 
Cottage  Loaf.  There  are  71  Varieties 
of  Lloby’s  Foods  in  tins. 

New  edition,  “How  to  Make  Good 
Things  to  Eat.”  sent  free  if  you  write 


LIBBY.  McNEILL  &  LIBBY,  Chicago. 


Church  Music. 


TifH  AMERICAN  GUILD  OF  ORGANISTS. 

The  American  Onild  of  Organists  has  been 
BO  long  established  and  is  so  generally  known 
that  it  may  seem  nnnecessary  to  remind  onr 
readers  of  its  purpose  and  work.  Bat  the  Re¬ 
ligions  Principles  of  the  Onild,  as  read  at  the 
public  services  of  this  body,  would  be  so  appro¬ 
priate  as  a  creed  for  organists  that  they  will 
bear  frequent  repetition: 

For  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  for  the 
good  of  his  Holy  Church  in  this  land,  we  being 
severally  members  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists,  do  declare  our  mind  and  intention 
in  the  things  following : 

We  believe  that  the  office  of  music  in  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  is  a  sacred  oblation  before  the 
Most  High. 

We  believe  that  they  who  are  set  as  choir¬ 
masters  and  as  organists  in  the  House  of  God 
ought  themselves  to  be  persons  of  devout  con¬ 
duct,  teaching  the  ways  of  earnestness  in  the 
choirs  committed  to  their  charge. 

We  believe  that  unity  of  purpose  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  life  between  ministers  and  choirs 
should  be  everywhere  established  and  main¬ 
tained.  We  believe  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  it  is  meet,  right  and  onr  bounden  duty 
to  work  and  to  pray  for  the  advancement  of 
Christian  worship  in  the  holy  gifts  of  strength 
and  nobleness;  to  the  end  that  the  church  may 
be  purged  of  her  blemishes,  that  the  minds  of 
men  may  be  instructed,  that  the  honor  of  God’s 
house  may  be  guarded  in  our  time  and  in  the 
time  to  come. 

Wherefore  we  do  give  ourselves  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  humility  to  these  endeavors,  offering 
up  onr  works  and  onr  persons  in  the  name  of 
him  without  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing 
is  holy.  Amen. 

Herein  lies  the  essence  of  all  the  discussion, 
comment  and  criticism  concerning  the  right 
office  of  music  in  churches,  the  attitude  of  the 
organist  to  his  work  and  to  the  minister  as 
well  as  toward  the  congregation.  When  such 
principles  are  held  and  maintained  in  every 
church,  there  will  be  no  cause  fer  finding  fault 
with  the'mnsic. 

The  Guiid  held  its  twelfth  public  service  on 
Thursday,  April  26,  at  St.  Agnes  Chapel  on 
West  Ninety-second  street.  Three  or  four  of 
these  services  are  held  daring  the  year. 

Though  the  service  is  founded  on  that  of  the 
Episcopal  prayer  book,  the  Guild  is  not  de¬ 
nominational.  The  Honorary  President  is 
Gerrit  Smith,  the  organist  of  the  South  Re¬ 
formed  Church  The  chaplain  is  President 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  D.  D.  There  are  about 
125  active  members  from  all  denominations 
and  a  goodly  list  of  honorary  associates,  of 
associate  members  and  subscribors. 

The  order  of  service,  compiled  especially  for 
these  public  meetings,  is  founded  on  the  order 
of  Evening  Prayer  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Into  this  service  are  introduced  three 


prayers,  compiled  especially  for  the  Guild 
from  other  liturgies. 

The  purpose  of  the  Guild  as  formally  stated 
is: 

(a)  To  advance  the  cause  of  worthy  church 
music ;  to  elevate  the  status  of  church  organ¬ 
ists;  to  increase  their  appreciation  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  duties  and  opportunities  as  con¬ 
ductors  of  worship;  and  to  obtain  acknowledg 
ment  of  their  position  from  the  authorities  of 
the  church. 

(b)  To  raise  the  general  efficiency  of  organists 
by  a  system  of  examinations  and  certificates 
and  by  the  fostering  of  solo  organ  playing. 

(c)  To  provide  opportunities  for  intercourse 
among  organists;  for  the  discnsBion  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  interest  connected  with  their  work,  and 
for  hearing  model  performances  of  sacred  com¬ 
positions. 

(d)  To  provide  a  central  organization  with 
a  permanent  home  inthe  metropolis,  for  ihe 
benefit  of  organists  throughout  the  country. 

(e)  To  do  all  such  lawful  things  as  are  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  advancement  of  these  objects  or 
any  of  them. 

The  anthems  sung  on  Thursday  by  the  choir 
of  St.  Agnes  Chapel  were  Jerusalem,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  by  Gounod,  and  I  Will  Mention  the  Lov 
ing  Kindness,  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Three 
organ  voluntaries  were  played  by  William  Mc- 
Farlane  and  Walter  Gale,  and  the  hymns, 
Christ  is  Risen,  Jerusalem  my  Happy  Home, 
were  sung. 

The  body  of  organists  followed  the  procession 
of  the  choir,  robed  in  the  gown  of  the  order, 
and  filed  into  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

These  men  meet  on  a  simple  Christian  foot¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  missionaries  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  are  now  doing  they  are  joining  bands  for 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth. 

Recitals. 

On  Tuesday,  April  24,  at  4  P.  M.  a  free  recital 
was  given  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  | 
when  a  large  audience  heard  the  fine  Bach  and 
Handel  music,  rendered  by  William  Carl,  vio¬ 
lin  and  a  baritone  solo,  and  Miss  Mary  Gillies, 
a  pupil  of  William  Carl,  who  played  with  fine 
power  and  feeing  an  organ  solo. 

The  last  of  the  spring  series  of  recitals  was 
given  Tuesday,  May  1,  at  8.15  P.M. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

(TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 
iKi  JcUAR  Hkatb,  Ohalrman 

Mies  Annib  R.  Bxai.8,  Oor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Fisld.  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Meyer,  Supt. 


Woolen 
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French  Bareges,  Wool  Grenadines,  Nun’s 
Veilings,  Crepons,  Crepe  de  Paris,  Hen¬ 
riettas,  Serges  and  Camel’s  Hair. 

Mixed  Suitings. 

Wool  Poplins,  Fancy  Plaids. 

Embroidered  Robes. 
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were  a  little  afraid  that  having  such  a  long 
interval  between  they  might  lose  their  interest 
or  forget,  but  there  was  always  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience. 

Not  long  ago.  Miss  Mayer  thought  it  would 
be  good  to  question  her  girls  of  the  “Lend-a- 
Hand  Circle”  as  to  what  they  did  remember, 
and  we  give  the  notes  of  their  answers  jnst  as 
she  took  them  down  at  the  time,  to  show  how 
many  new  ideas  had  been  absorbed  by  them. 
We  doubt  if  any  group  of  girls  under  sixteen, 
no  matter  what  their  previous  advantages  had 
been,  could  have  done  better: 

Dangerous  to  nse  public  drinking  cups. 

Promiscnous  kissing  often  spreads  disease. 

Must  not  allow  young  men  to  be  familiar 
with  ns. 

Not  to  lace  tight. 

Dangerous  to  get  feet  wet. 

Eating  fast  causes  indigestion. 

Tight  and  high  collars  make  the  neck  “nice 
and  tender.  ’  ’ 

Pastry  and  sweets  not  good  for  the  health. 

Not  good  to  wear  many  skirts. 

Unhealthful  to  wear  trained  dresses  in  the 
street. 

We  ought  to  drink  at  least  eight  glasses  of 
water  a  day. 

We  should  take  four  times  as  mnch  water  as 
food. 


I 


WHAT  THEY  REMEMBEREH. 

Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  and  the  Household  Economic 
Assoriations,  we  have  been  able  to  give  onr 
various  clubs  many  more  classes  and  lectures 
this  winter  than  ever  before  The  cooking 
classes  have  been  from  the  beginning  the  most 
popular  of  all,  equally  lo  wi'h  the  older  women 
and  the  younger  girls.  We  have  sometimes  felt 
that  the  pleasure  of  eating  what  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  added  so  much  to  the  festive  charac  ter  of 
the  occasion  that  it  explained  some  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  we  have  found  that  our  "Home 
Makers”  take  many  useful  ideas  back  to  their 
simple  homes  and  the  girls  are  eager  to  try  the 
receipts  they  have  learned  and  thus  get  their 
first  ideas  of  domestic  science  and  interest  in 
household  work. 

We  beard  of  so  many  little  incidents  last 
year  proving  the  practical  value  of  Dr.  Vinton’s 
talks  to  the  womeu  on  health  and  hygiene, 
that  we  determined  this  year  to  give  the  girls 
the  benefit  of  them,  too  All  those  old  enough 
to  understand  them  were  invited  to  come  for 
a  course  of  nix  lectures.  Beginning  early  in 
Dec-euiber  they  bad  two  a  month  so  that  they 
continued  until  the  end  of  Febtuary,  and  we 


Not  to  be  afraid  of  taking  baths. 

Onr  brain  is  soft  like  jelly. 

Mnch  of  our  illness  comes  from  bad  ventila¬ 
tion  at  night. 

Must  not  overload  onr  stomachs. 

Not  to  eat  pork  and  big  pickles. 

Eat  plenty  of  fruit. 

"They  were  particularly  impressed  with 
what  they  were  told  about  not  permitting 
familiarity  by  yonng  men,  and  have  often 
spoken  of  it  to  me.  It  has  given  me  several 
opportnnities  of  talking  plainly  on  some  points 
which  they  said  no  one  had  ever  told  them  of 
before.  ” 


The  PaMHlon  Piay. 

The  celebrated  religions  play  of  Ober  Am- 
mergau  is  acted  in  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  vow 
made  by  the  villagers  io  1633,  that  if  God 
would  remove  a  pestilence  raging  among  them 
they  would  perform  the  Passion  Tragedy  in 
thanksgiving  every  tenth  year.  The  play  was 
one  of  the  “Mysteries”  frequently  acted  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  vow  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  observed,  but  the  performances  were  cut 
short  in  1870  by  the  FranGO-Germau  War.  It 
was  repeated  in  1871  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  peace,  and  in  doe  course  in  1880  and 
1890.  It  is  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  May  this 
year. 
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ANOTHER  BOOK  ABOUT  MR.  MOODY. 

The  personality  of  Mr.  Moody  is  so  great 
that  it  is  ineritable  his  life  and  work  should 
be  the  theme  of  many  books.  A  nniqae  volume 
has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of  MoOlure, 
Phillips  and  Oompany,  entitled,  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  Impressions  and  Facts  by  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  with  an  introduction  by  George  Adam 
Smith.  It  is  noted  at  once  that  here  are  three 
great  personages  linked  together  in  a  single 
book.  The  three  men  were  close  personal 


friends  for  many  years,  and  probably  Ibis  cen¬ 
tury  has  not  produced  three  greater  men  of 
such  different  types.  Fundamentally  they  all 
were  deeply  religions,  and  all  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Ohurch  of  Christ,  yet  in 
their  activities  and  methods  they  differed 
widely.  Mr.  Drummond  was  an  unusual  man 
for  this  age,  and  would  have  been  unusual  in 
any  age.  His  influence  was  world-wide,  yet 
he^was  a  quiet  reserved  man,  who  found  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  as  much  to  his  taste,  as  in  the 
modern  Babylon.  Mr.  Moody  on  the  contrary 
spent  a  life-time  in  active  evangelical  work. 
Perhaps  no  man  has  spoken  to  so  many  indi¬ 
viduals,  perhaps  no  one  has  so  moved  men's 
hearts.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  know 
the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  expressed  by  the 
almost  Monastic  Drummond.  Of  equal  inter¬ 
est  is  the  introduction  by  that  profound 
scholar.  Professor  Smith,  who  has  spent  a  life 
time  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  whose  books 
have  bad  and  will  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  Christian  scholarship,  the  world  over. 

It  is  this  combination  of  three  great  men  that 
makes  the  book  just  issued  so  remarkable,  and 
it  is  certain  to  be  interesting  to  all  who  ad¬ 
mired  Mr.  Moody.  The  book  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  and  contains  a  life-like  portrait  of 
Mr.  Moody. 


SUNDAY  WITH  THE  MISMONARIES. 

The  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association 
was  the  scene  of  a  most  interesting  meeting 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  usual  Bible  study  being 
replaced  by  missionary  talks  by  some  of  the 
women  delegates  to  the  Ecumenical  Council. 
Among  them  Mrs.  Bradley  of  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Burmah  gave  a  bright  and  vivid  account 
of  the  work  of  one  of  the  heads  of  a  mission 
station,  five  of  which  are  “manned  by 
women,’’  Mrs.  Bradley  being  one  of  the  five. 
Her  circuit  of  seventy  villages  comprises  70,  - 
000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  the  trip 
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j  Aitbergier’sSl* 

Lactncarium 

<  Used  with  marked  success  In  Europe  for  . 

<  half  century,  in  eases  of  Bronchitis  S 
]  Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  e 
•  Colds :  also  for  intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal-  F 

'Station  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all  F 
;  Luuditions  requiring  sedative  action.  f 

;  They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in  l 
]  Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet  F 
«  to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing-  F 
i  ert  find  them  almost  indispensable.  F 
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made  in  an  ox- cart,  accompanied  by  a  Bible 
woman,  native  teachers  and  exhorters.  Mrs. 
Bradley  also  superintends  the  mission  station 
and  schools  of  the  residence  town. 

The  self-satisfied  Burmese  villagers  are  not 
thirsting  for  the  Gospel,  but  the  sight  of  a  for¬ 
eign  lady  attracts  the  crowd  who  are  thus  gath¬ 
ered  and  listen  afterwards.  Mrs.  Bradley  and 
the  native  Bible-reader  visit  the  women  and 
children  in  their  homes  and  try  to  impress  the 
simplest  truths  on  their  childish  understand¬ 
ing.  The  wife  of  a  missionary  in  Lucknow 
told  of  the  work  of  a  pastor’s  wife  in  and 
around  that  city.  How  much  she  had  learned 
from  her  sad  Indian  sisters,  more  than  she 
could  teach  them,  she  thought.  A  lady  mis¬ 
sionary  of  Japan  told  of  the  work  of  one  con¬ 
verted  country  woman,  a  laborer  in  the  field, 
who  interested  all  the  country  round  so  that 
they  asked  for  a  preacher  and  as  none  could  be 
spared,  the  missionary  herself  came  and  was 
requested  to  speak  to  the  crowd  assembled  in 
the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  festival  I 

Miss  Grace  Spencer  told  the  pathetic  story 
of  her  adopted  daughter  who  sat  by  her,  a 
young  Brahmin,  a  temple  builder,  a  priestess, 
who  that  she  might  better  serve  her  heathen 
dieties  desired  to  learn  English,  and  as  the 
New  Testament  was  the  only  medium,  was  be¬ 
fore  she  realized  it,  penetrated  with  its  teach¬ 
ings  and  gave  up  all,  great  wealth,  position, 
family  and  friends  to  learn  of  Christ.  She 
sang  the  hymn  chosen  by  herself  for  her  bap¬ 
tism,  in  English,  to  an  Indian  air,  which  with 
her  sweet  foreign  intonation  was  most  touch¬ 
ing: 

“  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken 
All  to  leave  and  follow  thee.” 

Dr.  Purves  followed  with  an  account  of  the 
work  of  women  medical  missionaries  in  China. 
These  talks  were  separated  by  missionary 
hymns  song  with  enthusiasm  by  five  hundred 
young  women. 

*  * 

« 

At  the  Presbyterian  Chinese  Mission,  53 
Fifth  avenue,  the  Rev.  Huie  Ein  held  an  anni¬ 
versary  meeting,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  his  wife,  lately  from  Peking, 
China.  Many  of  the  Chinese  audience  had  not 
mastered  English  and  Mr.  Kin  rendered  the 
English  into  liquid  Chinese  very  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  A  number  of  Christian  Chinese  were 
present  also  those  attending  the  Snnday-schooi 
held  an  hour  earlier.  Mrs.  Cunningham’s 
sweet  contralto  blended  sweetly  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  voice  as  they  sang  together  familiar 
Gospel  hymns  with  their  English  tones,  and 
were  much  appreciated  by  both  these  American 
and  Chinese  hearers.  The  meeting  was  pleas¬ 
antly  informal,  both  Chinese  and  Americans 
asking  questions.  Mr.  Cunningham’s  topic  was 
of  Christian  work  in  China  supported  by  native 
and  foreign  residents  and  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  some  of  the  young  students  to  IForward  it. 
He  also  told  of  the  work  at  the  College  of  Tien- 
Tsin,  superintended  by  Mr.  Woodberry  and  his 
family,  who  went  out  from  New  Yot^  some 
years  ago.  Photographic  groups  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors  attracted  much  interest,'* 
as  well  as  groups  of  Mr.  Cunningham  and  his 
pupils. 

7  he  afternoon  was  a  most  satisfying  one,  and 
the  cordial  invitation  to  meet  the  missionaries 
at  the  reception  given  to  them  by  the  Chinese 
church  members  was  accepted  with  pleasant 
anticipation.  M.  H. 


LINK  ANO  PRECEPT. 

Your  rank  as  a  livine  creature  is  determined 
by  the  height  and  brradth  of  your  love.— 
Ruskin. 

Only  what  we  have  wrought  into  character 
during  life  can  we  take  away  with  us.  —Hum¬ 
boldt. 


SAVORY  COOKING 

Receives  more  attention  now  than  a  few 
ears  a^^,  when  the  variety  of  dishes  used 
y  all  but  the  very  richest,  was  very  lim¬ 
ited. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  live  upon 
the  nioiiutunui.is  d.vt  of  rua.-t  beef  and 
roast  mutton,  furavarieiyof  rich,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  teniiiting  d:shcs  are  hrooglit  witliin 
easy  reach  of  every  ho<isewife  by  the  aid 
of  that  economical  far  reaching  stockput, 
LiEaia  Cuaeanv's  Extbact  of  Beef. 


See  that  it  has  this  signature, 


LIEBIG 

COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  BEEF. 


Twenty  recently  discovered  discourses  of 
Origen  have  lately  been  published  in  Paris. 
Batiffal,  the  French  savant,  discovered  them 
in  a  codex  at  Orleans. 


ONTARIO  &  V/KSTERN  “.-CMMER  HOMES.” 

The  New  YorV,  OntarloA  Western  Railway  has  Issued 
its  “  Summer  Homes”  book,  containing  192  pages  of  In¬ 
formation  about  rlelightfnl  local  i  IIS  in  the  mountains, 
where  city  piople  may  escape  tlie  snmmer  heat,  bo  free 
from  malaria  and  mosquitos,  ai  d  enjoy  the  cool  breezes, 
pure  air.  pure  water  and  pnie  mij^  fur  which  the  tevi- 
lory  along  that  line  is  famous.  'Mie  covers  of  the  bWk 
are  hands  me  in  design,  surpassing  those  of  many  of  the 
magazines,  and  thsbook  itself  is  beautifully  printed  and 
richly  illustrat'd,  ea^  half-tone  cut  being  surrounded 
by  a  border  or  frame  made  of  the  road's  monogram 
printed  in  sepia.  The  seeker  after  health  and  pleasure' 
as  well  as  the  usual  summer  resorter,  ie  provided  with 
an  abundance  of  Information.  Atopy  of  the  hdbk  can 
be  had  for  the  asking  at  371  Broadway,  New  York. 

REPLIES  TO  FREQUENT  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  MISSION  STUDIES  FOR 
YOUNG  pIeOPLE 


•*  Can  we  use  them  in  our  C.  E.  Meetings,  or 
are  they  for  Study  Classes?” 

The  Missionary  Cammittee  can  use  the  Studies  far 
brief  programme's  and  will  find  items  available  for 
meetings.  Ample  references  are  given  for  any  who 
desire  to  study  this  subject  more  thoroughly. 

What  material  is  necessary? 

Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,  the  ‘'Assembly  Herald* 
and  the  ”  Annual  Report  ”  are  necessary.  Tha  last  Is 
sent  free  on  application  to  Chas.  W.  Hand,  Treas¬ 
urer,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Societies^  with  no 
missionary  library  will  find) that  by  the  aid  of  these 
they  can  prepare  a  good  programme.  Others  equlppM 
with  missionary  literature  and  having  access  to  a 
public  library  will  be  repaid  if  they  consult  the 
kooks  suggested. 

What  books  shall  we  buy  ? 

“The  Student  Campaign  Library  ”  is  a  set  of  sixteer 
Interesting  missionary  books,  regular  price  $20.00, 
offered  through  The  Volunteers  for  $10.  Apply  to 
Oeo.  L.  Oelwicks,  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  following  books  in  their  order  are  recommended 
to  any  society  that  can  invest  only  a  less  amount : 

“The  Student  Missionary  Appeal,”  8.  V.  M.,  $1.50. 
“New  Testament  Studies  fn  Missions.”  A  V.  M., 
15  cents. 

“  A  Concise  History  of  Missions.”  Bliss.  Eevell, 
75  cents. 

“Missionary  Expansion.”  Orabam.  Revell,$lfi5. 
“Strategic  Points  in  the  World’s  Conquest.”  Mott, 
Rsvell,  $1.00. 

S.  V.  M.  Headquarters,  8  W.  3>th  St.,  New  York. 
Revell  &  Co.,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York ;  63  Washing 
ton  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Mission  Stnlies  are  published  monthly  in 
W’oman’8  Work  for  Woman,  subecrip'fon  price  60 
cents  a  year.  Studies  In  leafiet  form  ivill  >d  furnished 
at  8  cents  each,  2  for  8  cents,  15  cents  per  dozen.  Ad¬ 
dress,  “Mission  Studies,”  care  Woman’s  Work  voh 
Woman,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Zbc  Cvanacliet. 


The  EvanteiUt  PnblUhins  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBT  HOirOHTON,  Boalness  Manecer. 


Tbb  Btarokust  Is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday-  <lfty-two  issues  a  year. 

Pbiom.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $2.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1, 1886,  the  regular  rate  of  $3.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  live  or  more,  $2.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks 
gratis. 

POBTAOK  IS  Prkpaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

Aotubtisiho  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  D^tb  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Chahob  or  Addrbsb.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  tent  one  week  before  the 
ehanoe  Is  to  take  effect. 

OlBOOHTTNUANaBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PiXASK  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tlon  is  paid. 

How  TO  Hbmit.— Remittancee  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Thb  Evanokust  Pubushino  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OOBTRiBunOHS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Ubavailablb  Artiolkb,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

liBTTBBS  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANG1ELI8T  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Uttered  <u  tteond-elau  matter  in  the  New  York  Poet-offiee. 


Che  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano*8,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-MerriU  Co^  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  In  Greater 
New  York.  » 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


THB  FfVR  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  1NDU8TBY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Sstabltshed  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  tuey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Bouse  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
ui<l  over  2)1,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  secosd-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;.i0  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 

P.H.  bay-schoolaO  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40to  .3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
stall  times.  Mukkis  K.  Jisrp,  Pres.j  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
IKCRISALO  U.  KD8SILL.  SeC.;  WM  F  RARNARI),  Supt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  southing  strcp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Princeton  Seminary  Alumni  Association.— The  an- 
Eual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
May  8th,  at  Princeton,  immediately  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  commencement  exercises,  in  Miller  Chapel. 
The  alumni  will  dine  together  in  Stuart  Hall  at  1.3)1 
P.  M.  Joseph  H.  Dulles,  Secretary. 


Reooit  des  Pensionnaires  depuis  Deux  Francs  jus- 
qn'ii  Cinq  Francs  iiar  jour,  la  chambre  et  le  premier 
dejeuner  du  mat  n  et  h  Un  franc  cinqnanie  les  autres 
repas  Prfesd'une  Station  d’Umnibus  pour  allerdans 
toutes  le“  directions  do  Paris  et  une  Tete  de  Ligne 
d^posant  6  I'enir^e  de  I'Exposition  en  plus  des  Petits 
BAteaux.  Recommandra  par  Messieurs  Hollard.  Couve 
et  Decoppet  et  par  un  Sdnateur  du  Gard.  MADAME 
COULOMB.  12  Rue  Thouin  (h  c6t6  dn  Pantbdon),  Paris. 


Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  May  17,  1900,  at  7.30 
P.  M.  H.  G.  Rice,  Stated  Clerk. 


RECOGNITION  OF  lJUALlTY 
The  Philadelphia  Export  Exposition  of  1899  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  the  honois  conferred  by  its  Jury 
of  Awards  are  la- ting.  It  is  for  the  public  good  th<t  it 
should  be  known  to  all  that  the  very  highest  honors 
were  awarded  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianos  and 
organs,  such  honors  as  were  awarded  to  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  no  other  maker  This  significant  fact  is  a 
guide  to  all  intending  purchasers. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Ciiicioiiati  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  account  of  People’s 
Party  National  Convention. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  visit  Cincinnati 
during  the  session  of  the  People's  Party  National  Con¬ 
vention,  May  9,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroid  Company 
will  sell  tickets  from  all  stations  at  the  rate  of  one  firtt- 
claet  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  and  good 
going  on  May  7  only,  and  returning  leaving  Cincinnati 
not  later  than  May  12. 


TUU  BOAUDS. 


Borne  Mlaslona, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Ohurch  Erection,  • 
Edncatlon,  ... 
Pnbllcatlon  and  S.  S.  Work, 
mnlaterlal  ReUef,  •  - 

Freedman.  ... 
Aid  for  Oolleges, 


-  IM  FT^  Ave.,  New  York. 
1319  Watoot  Sw,  PUla. 

616  Market  St-tPIttaburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montaok  Block,  Chicago. 


THR  ABCRBIOAN  SUNDAY-8CHOOI.  UNION, 
BBTABLISHBP  Df  PHILADBLPHIA  IN  1814, 
organlsee  Union  Bible  Schools  In  deetltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  mlsrtonary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,GA  new  schools  started  In  1889 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  76  years  of  proeperlty.  Aid  and 
Share  in  the  blessing.  826.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpaCfor  Bible  stndy  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  alA 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  Bancror,  Ols.  SecreUwy, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Retell  Company:  The  Earth  and  the 

World,  How  Formed  ;  Abraham  G.  Jennings.  $1.25. - 

John  Ploughman's  Pictures:  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  30 cents. 

- Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus;  Herbert  L.  Willett, 

Ph.  D.  35  cents. - The  Prophets  of  Israel :  Herbert  L. 

Willett,  Pb.  D.  35  cents. 

The  MacMillan  Company:  Student's  Life  of  Jesus; 
George  Holley  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.  $1 25. 

HorOHTON,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston:  The  Mls- 

sissiroi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War ;  John  Fiske.  ^.00. - 

The  Oonception  of  Immortality;  Josiah  Royce. - The 

Art  of  Life;  Richard  Rogers  Bowker.  $125. - ^The 

Burden  of  Christopher:  Florence  Con vense.  $1.50. 

Lothrof  Publibbino  Company,  Boston:  The  Story 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  Elbridge  Brooks.  $1.50. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Congregstional  House,  Boston:  Addresseson 
F'oreign  Missions;  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  1).  $1. 

PERIODICALS. 


TUB  AMERICAN  SKAMBN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  18SS,  aids  shipwrecked  and  deetltnte  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
pats  Ubnwlee  on  American  veeeels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Ba/Uon'  Jfapaaine.  the  Seaman’i  A-lend, 
and  the  Mr*  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Char  A.  Stoddard,  Free. ;  W. 
O.  Stitrirs  Trees  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


TUB  80CIBTY  FOR  PROMOTING  TUB  008PBL 
AMONG  8BAMEN  IN  TUB  PORT  OF  NBW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Oatberine  -t.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  sendees 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud- 
sot:  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  mitny  natlon- 
alltlsa.  Its  work  has  been  greiitly  proepered,  and  Is  dependent 
generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samdrl  Boitlt,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Tbbopbilcs  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


TUB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  diseeminatiag  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  larym  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  ny  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  itsool- 
porten,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millktns  of  the  destitute  turougbont  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legaoiea,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $5(10 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst. 
*Fri)as.  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y 


April:  The  Writer;  Public  Opinion;  Kansas  Presby¬ 
terian;  Harper's  Weekly;  Advocate  and  Guardian  ;  The 
Bulletin;  Bible  Society  Record;  Youths’  tumpanion; 
Park  College  Record;  The  Triangle;  Charities;  The 
Living  Age:  Salvation;  scotia  Seminary  News;  The 
Young  Men  of  India. 

May;  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  Scribner’s ;  The  Mission¬ 
ary  Review  of  the  World;  The  I.«dger  Monthly;  Record  of 
Christian  Work;  Woman’s  Work  for  Women:  Every¬ 
body's  Magazine  ;  Frank  Le-lie's  Popular  Monthly:  The 
Century;  The  Bookman;  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  Woman’s  Home  (jompanion;  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Jonrnal ;  Collier's  Weekly ;  Home  Mission  Month¬ 
ly  ;  The  Missionary  Herald  ;  The  Literair  Digest ;  The 
American  Messenger;  Harper’s  Bazar:  The  Bible  Stud¬ 
ent:  Gospel  In  Alt  Lands;  The  Treasury  of  Religions 
Thought;  Life  and  Light;  The  Sailor’s  Magazine;  For¬ 
ward;  The  School  Journal;  Good  Housekeeping;  The 
American  Kitchen  Magazine;  The  Chan tauq^uan ;  Cas¬ 
sell’s  Little  Folks ;  The  Bibicai  World  ;  The  Phrenolog¬ 
ical  Journal ;  Bible  Reader  and  Sunday  Magazine ; 
Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

PAMPBLETS  AND  REPORTS, 

The  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth— paper- 
Preimred  for  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  New  York, 
1900;  Rev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  U.  D.;  American  Bible 
Society. 

The  Dead  Hand.  Relations  between  Church  and 
State  with  regard  to  Eclesiasi  leal  Proiierty  and  the  Re¬ 
ligions  Orders;  Charles  Henry  Lea. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club ;  report  for  1899-1900. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

John  J.  Hood,  Philadelphia;  A  Floral  Crown ;  A  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Children’s  Day;  Eliza  D.  Hewitt  and  Wesley 
Hughes.  6  cents. 


Those  who  desire  to  gain  the  largest  benefit 
from  their  visit  to  the  Exposition  this  year, 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  series  of  lecturi  s  on 
Art  in  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  Louvre, 
which  will  be  given  daily  until  the  end  of 
October,  by  Mr.  George  Breed  Zng,  a  gradnat© 
of  Amherst  College  rnd  a  special  student  of  art 
in  the  universities  of  Harvard  and  Berlin. 

For  travelers  with  limited  time  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  Mr.  Zng  organizes  general  surveys  of 
the  art  in  the  Exposition  and  the  Louvre,  in 
which  he  will  point  out  and  comment  open 
representative  examples  of  painting  and  sculp- 
tnre. 

For  students  who  wish  to  devote  more  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  subject  of  art,  Mr.  Zug 
arranges  visits  for  special  stndy  in  the  galleries 
of  both  the  Exposition  and  the  Louvre. 

Mr.  Zng’s  address  is  care  Morgan  Harjes  and 
Company,  31  Boulevard  Hanssmann,  Paris. 


We  Have  on  Hand  a  Few 

Self'Pronouncing  S.S.  Teachers’ 
Combination  Bibles.  King  James 
and  Revised  Edition  :  :  :  : 

BAQSTER  ART  BIBLES. 

Steel  Engravings. 

“Ordination  of  Elders  in  Scottish  Kirk” 

15  X  20  inches 

While  they  last  we  will  send  one  of  the  above 
to  any  new  subscriber  sending  us  four  dollars 


THE 


Evangelist  Pub.  Co. 


156  FIFTH  AVE. 


WANTED  for  training  in  Institutional  service. 

Consecrated  young  men.  Long  hoars;  Hard 
work;  Simple  fare;  No  pay  but  a  living;  large  op¬ 
portunity  for  usefulness.  Address,  W.  M.  F.  Round, 
Direcior,  Order  St.  Christopher,  College  Point,  N,  Y. 


4  RE  YOU  LOOKI  O  FOR  A  COZY  HOME  IN  THE 
ORANGES  •?— Eleven  rooms,modern  Improvements, 
fine  neighborhood,  100  foot  lot,  three  minutes  to  trolley, 
five  minutes  lo  Mountain  station.  Built  by  owner  for  a 
home;  to  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $8500.  Rev. 
EDWARD  BRYAN.  Executor,  No.  8  Lawn  Ridge, 
Orange,  N.  J.  _ 


CREST  VIEW  SANAT»»RIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


European  TRAVEL.  Aladyao-ustomedtotravel, 
who  has  lived  much  In  Franc  -,  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  ladies  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau  and  elsewhere  In 
Europe.  B^fers  to  the  editor  of  the  E  vanoelist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Traveller. 


Any  church  wishing  to  dispose  of  seats,  either  pews 
orchairs,  please  correspond  with  Frank  H.  Heyden- 
bnrk.  Chairman  Rnildlng  Committee  Presbyterian 
Church,  Marshall,  North  Carolina. 


THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,  St.  Louis,  will  dally  re- 
port  Gteneral  Assembly.  We  take  two-week  sub¬ 
scriptions  daring  Assembly,  price  2)  cents.  Order  now 
Mutual  Subscription  Agency,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

ROCKLAND  ORMKTERY. 

PIKRMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jai 
eey  K.R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB.  .59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bells,  Best  Metau 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THE  B.W.  VAN  DOZEN  CO.  CinoUmatLOl 


HENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen’l  Manaflcot 
rMOT,  tt.  r.,  mn*  NMB  FORK  OXXI. 

MANUFACTURE  8UPERICR  BELLS 
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OBITUARY. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  CHARGES  E.  KNOX. 

With  the  pecaliar  sorrow  born  of  a  life  long 
friendship  we  pay  onr  tribute  to  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Charles  Engene  Knox  D.D.  who  died  of  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage,  at  his  home  in  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant,  N.  J. ,  on  Monday,  April  30.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  will  sadden  many  hearts.  Dr. 
Knox  was  still  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
labor  and  of  the  matured  efficiency  of  naturally 
brilliant  powers.  His  career  has  however  not 
been  a  brief  one,  and  he  has  filled  out  the 
alloted  span,  save  four  years,  with  singular 
diligence  and  usefulness.  He  was  a  native  of 
Knoxboro;  a  brother  of  the  late  Dr.  William  E. 
Knox  of  Elmira,  and  John  Jay  Knox  of  this  city. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1856,  and  pursued  his  further  studies  in  Au¬ 
burn  and  Union  Theological  Seminaries.  His 
first  charge  on  returning  from  study  abroad  was 
Utica,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Church.  He  was  thence  called,  and  settled 
over  the  First  Church  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  in 
the  summer  of  1864.  He  remained  in  this  rela¬ 
tion  for  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  that  large  and  infinential 
congregation,  both  as  preacher  and  pastor, 
writing  during  that  period  (sometimes  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  a  sister-in-law)  a  number  of 
books,  of  which  Studies  in  St.  Paul  was  the 
most  widely  read.  It  was  in  1874  that  he 
was  chosen  Persident  of  the  German  Presby¬ 
terian  Theological  Seminary  of  Bloomfield,  a 
rising  institution  in  founding  which  he  had 
taken  an  active  interest.  As  is  well  known, 
he  has  ever  since,  up  to  the'time  of  his  illness, 
devoted  himself  to  its  welfare,  and  with  no 
small  success. 

Dr.  Knox  had  been  confined  to  his  home  at 
Point  Pleasant  for  nearly  a  year,  his  Sem¬ 
inary  duties  devolving  on  his  fellow  pro¬ 
fessors.  That  he  should  be  thus  withdrawn 
from  a  life  of  singular  devotion  and  usefulness 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  seems  to  our  short 
sight  nothing  less  than  a  mysterious  and 
pathetic  providence,  and  withal,  one  of  start¬ 
ling  admonition  to  all  who  presume  to  regard 
themselves  as  necessary  in  their  place,  to  the 
forwarding  of  the  Master’s  kingdom!  His 
wife,  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  survive 
Dr.  Knox. 

THE  RIGHT  THING  RIGHTLY  DONE. 

Herbert  A.  Manchester. 

How  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
church  and  how  to  bring  men  to  confess  their 
Lord  are  questions  that  press  heavily  on  the 
mind  of  the  anxiousjpastor.  Evangelists  have 
their  place,  but  sometimes  'they  are  out  of 
place  and  to  do  the  right  thing  seems  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  to  do  the  thing  right.  The  Danforth 
Congregational  Church  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
was  guided  by  providential  circumstances  to 
the  solution  of  their  problem ;  an  invitation 
was  sent  to  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hallenbeck, 
pastor  of  the  Clinton  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  N.  T. ,  to  come  over  and 


mention  of  often  controverted  matters ;  he  won 
the  hearts  of  all  his  listeners  by  his  persuasive 
manner ;  his  sermons  were  earnest  and  simple 
and  inspiring;  his  methods  were  so  quiet  one 
hardly  thought  he  was  in  a  revival  and  no  one 
left  the  services  without  feeling  a  desire  to  be 
better.  It  was  a  revival  without  those  ele¬ 
ments  which  often  make  pastors  wonder  if  it 
really  revived. 

Other  churches  with  such  a  work  may  feel 
assured  that  such  assistance  will  bring  them 
only  good. 

FROM  THE  ASSEMBLY  CITY. 

Rev.  S.  I.  Lindsay. 

The  St.  Louis  Presbytery  has  just  closed  an 
interesting  session,  and  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items  of  business  are  the  following: 
The  ministerial  commissioners  to  the  coming 
General  Assembly  are :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Meade 
0.  Williams,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  F.  Ayers,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  as  alter¬ 
nate  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Ironton, 
Mo.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reaser,  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  as  alternates.  Lay  members,  principals, 
J.  T.  Johnston,  Cuba,  Mo.,  and  J.  S.  Dalton, 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  ;  alternates,  E.  H.  Semple, 
St.  Louis  and  W.  H.  Gray,  St.  Louis. 

Another  important  action  of  Presbytery  was 
in  reference  to  the  congregations  in  the  rural 
districts.  For  some  time,  a  number  of  these 
have  been  without  pastors  or  even  stated  sup¬ 
plies,  and  consequently  are  not  in  as  close 
touch  with  the  Presbytery  as  they  should  be. 
It  was  first  proposed  to  appoint  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  look  after  these  congregations,  but 
was  finally  decided  to  add  three  new  members 
to  the  Committee  of  Home  Missions,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  F.  Myers  of  Poplar  Bluff,  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Rosenau,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  I. 
Lindsay,  the  last  named  to  have  the  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  visiting  the  vacant  churches  and 
keeping  the  committee  informed  as  'to  their 
needs. 

There  was  a  ripple  caused  in  Presbytery  by 
the  announcement  that  there  was  a  movement 
on  foot  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  I^esby- 
terian  Book  Rooms  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City.  Upon  investigation,  however,  it  was 
found  to  be  only  a  rumor  and  not  a  well-defined 
plan.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  require 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  order  to 
secure  such  removal,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
will  be  accomplished,  at  least  not  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Such  an  attempt  was  made  some  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  utterly  failed,  and  the  same 
obstacles  are  still  in  the  way. 

Every  preparation  is  being  made  for  the 
coming  General  Assembly  by  the  localjcommit- 
tees.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  is  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J. 
McKittrick  chairman  of  the  Sunday-school 
Committee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ferguson 
chairman  of  the  Pulpit  Supply  Committee,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Palmer  chairman'of  the  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee,  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Gauss 
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Work  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson  D.D.  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions.  The  overture  on  Judicial 
Commissions  was  answered  in  the  negative. 
An  overture,  similar  to  Peoria’s,  was  sent  to 
the  Assembly  in  behalf  of  a  wider  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Also  one  asking  the  Assembly  to 
petition  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  liquor 
traffic  in  onr  colonial  possessions,  and  another 
asking  Congress  to  pass  the  Grant  Bill  against 
the  sale  of  liqnor  in  the  army  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Also  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  Presbytery  adopted  the  following 
resolntion,  after  an  animated  discnssion:  “The 
Presbytery  of  Troy  respectfully  overture  the 
above  named  General  Assembly  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  representative  men  of  onr  church 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  as  they  think  advisable,  and  to  submit 
these  changes  as  overtures  to  the  Presbyteries, 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Presbyteries  before 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1901, 
and  also  to  prepare  and  submit  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Presbyteries  a  brief  snmmary  of 
onr  faith  as  embodied  in  onr  standards.’’  The 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Kilmer  was  received  by  letter 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  and  s  to  be 
installed  in  Jane  over  the  church  of  iBmns- 
wick.  Tonng  People’s  Societies  reported: 
Christian  Endeavor,  Senior  27,  Junior  9 ;  Mia- 
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help.  He  came  an  entire  stranger  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  he  remained  ten  days  and  stirred  most 
deeply  the  religions  life  of  the  whole  oommn- 
nity.  The  accessions  to  the  chnrch  number 
abont  half  a  hundred,  but  this  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  all  that  was  done. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  adapted  himself  easily  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  occasion ;  he  avoided  all 
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chairman  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Oommittee 
and  D.  R.  Williams  of  the  Press  Oommittee. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  a  number  of  special  days 
daring  the  Assembly,  and  a  boat  excursion  on 
the  river  is  also  in  the^program. 

Ministers  and  Qiurches 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton. — The  annual 
meetings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  and 
of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  were  held 
in  this  chnrch,  April  16  and  17.  An  overture 
favoring  a  simpler  Greed  was  adopted  by  an 
almost  nnanimons  vote. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  met  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Obnrch,  Troy,  April  16,  and  elected 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Johnson  D.D.  Moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  O.  H.  Van  Wie,  Temporary  Clerk. 
Addresses  of  great  interest  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  O.  McMillan  on  the  Missionary 
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aionary  Sooieties,  6;  Young  People’s  Unions, 
8;  Boys’  Brigade,  1.  Commissioners  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  are  W.  H.  Sybrandt  and  George 
W.  Plack,  and  Elders  William  H.  Sherman  and 
Panl  Cook.  Antnmn  meeting  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Chnroh  of  Lake  George.  A.  H.  A. 

The  -Presbyteby  of  Syracuse  met  in  Onon¬ 
daga  Valley,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  on  Mark  iv.  28,  by  the  Bev. 
William  B.  Dada.  The  Key.  Robert  Ivey  was 
elected  Moderator.  The  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolyed  between  the  Rey.  William  H.  Mason 
and  the  Memorial  Chnroh,  Syraonse,  and  he 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Anstin, 
the  Bey.  George  W.  Newman  to  the  Presbytery 
of  North  Riyer,  the  Rey.  Fenwick  B.  Fraser 
to  the  Ihresbytery  of  Columbia,  the  Rey.  Sey- 
monr  C.  Ferris  to  the  Presbytery  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  the  Rey.  John  Bnrkhardt  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Otse^.  Messrs.  Robert  S.  Wightman 
and  Joseph  W.  Miller  were  taken  nnder  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  and  together  with 
Bfessrs.  Charles  C.  Frost,  Charles  R.  Wilson 
and  George  W.  King  were  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  Mr.  Charles  C.  Frost  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Utica.  The  oyer- 
tnre  on  Judicial  Commissions  was  answered  in 
the  negatiye.  The  oyertnre  on  Aid  for  Stn- 
dents,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneya,  was  en¬ 
dorsed  The  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  are :  Ministers ;  George  B.  Spalding 

D. D.,  LL.D.,  and  Hngb  W.  Jones;  elders: 
Charles  £[«  Perkins  of  Cazenoyia  and  Albert 
R.  Walker  of  East  Syraonse,  N.  Y.  The  Pres- 
bytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Chnrch, 
Syracuse,  May  7,  at  1.80  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  in  the  North 
Church,  Geneya,  on  April  16.  The  Rey.  John 
Q.  Adams,  the  retiring  Moderator,  being  un¬ 
able  to  preach  the  opening  sermon  on  account 
of  illnMS,  seyeral  excellent  addresses  were 
made  by  members  of  Presbytery.  The  Bey. 
A.  J.  Waugh  was  chosen  Mi^erator,  the  Rey. 

E.  C.  Hall  and  Elder  Rathbnn  J.  Hunt,  Tem¬ 
porary  Clerks.  The  Bey.  H.  P.  Hamilton 
D.D.  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany  and  the  Rey.  George  L.  Leroh  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  E.  D.  G.  Crist,  a  can- 
di^te  from  Dayton  Presbytery,  was  taken 
nnder  our  care  and  licensed.  The  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  between  the  Rey.  Henry  W.  Maier  and 
the  church  of  Oaks  Comers  was  dissolyed  to 
take  place  May  1.  Mr.  Maier  goes  for  a  years’ 
work  to  the  Second  Church  of  Saratoga 
^rings.  The  Rey.  W.  W.  Weller  and  Elder 
K.  M.  Maynard  of  Geneya  were  chosen  Com- 
m^ioners  to  the  General  Assembly ;  the  Rey. 
Asher  B.  Temple  and  Elder  Joseph  F.  Salis- 
bnryjof  Oaks  Comers,  alternates.  An  oyer 
tnre  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  reqnest- 

ng  a  reyision  of  the  Greed  or  a  brief  statement 
of  the  same.  The  Rey.  N.  B.  Remick  D.D. 
addressed  the  Presbytery  in  behalf  of  Church 
Erection.  The  Rey.  George  D.  Meigs  for  the 
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Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  Elder  Rathbnn  J. 
Hunt  for  Ministerial  Relief  and  the  Rey.  J. 
W.  Jacks  for  Synodical  Missions.  The  narra- 
tiye  was  by  the  Rey.  J.  G.  Gloyer.  All  the 
churches  are  supplied  with  preaching. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genessee  met  at  Le  Roy, 
Aptil  9.  The  Rey.  Arthur  E.  Brigden  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rey.  William  S. 
Crane  was  elected  Permanent  Clerk.  The  Rev 
J.  W.  Stitt,  who  had  served  faithfully  as  pas¬ 
tor  at  Byron,  and  also  as  Permanent  Clerk, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence,  was  released  to  enter  upon  a  pas¬ 
torate  in  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  The  Rey. 
John  M.  Boggs  D.D.  who  will  supply  the 
church  at  Byron  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Fort  Wayne.  Appropriate  resolutions 
were  adopted  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Hiram 
W.  Congdon,  for  nineteen  years  pastor  of  the 
chnrch  at  Wyoming,  and  also  upon  the  death 
of  Elder  Eugene  D.  Hull  of  Stone  Church,  for 
many  years  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board 
of  Presbyterial  Tmstees.  The  Rev.  A.  T. 
Young  and  Elder  William  C.  Fowler  of  War¬ 
saw  were  chosen  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Revs.  George  D.  Miller  and 
William  S.  Crane  were  elected  delegates  to  the 
coming  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Foreign 
Missions  The  Rev.  Seth  Cook  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Le  Roy,  the  Rev.  H. 
R.  Faucher  preached,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Dibble 
delivered  the  charge  to  the  people,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Warren  of  Prattsbnrg,  the  charge 
to  the  pastor.  The  next  stated  meeting  will 
be  held  at  North  Berger. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

East  Meredith. —This  chnrch  has  called  to 
its  pastorate  the  Rev.  George  J.  Searles,  also 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1^,  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary.  E.  V.  O. 

Glens  Falls.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  John  R.  Mackay,  pastor,  re 
ceived  seventeen  persons  to  its  communion  on 
Sabbath  morning,  April  1.  Ten  of  the  number 
on  profession  of  their  faith.  Five  were  bap¬ 
tized. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  met  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton,  Washburn  Street  Chnrch,  recently  built, 
and  found  it  well  adapted  to  large  meetings. 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Moffat  D.D.  is  the  efficient 
pastor.  There  were  present  sixty-one  minis¬ 
ters  and  forty  elders.  Since  our  last  meeting, 
the  Rev.  Nathan  Leighton,  one  of  the  fathers 
in  Presbytery,  has  died.  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Hodge 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  record. 
Mr.  Hodge  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  L.  Cook,  Temporary  Clerk.  The  Rev. 
H.  S.  Dunning  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Erie,  to  accept  the  call  from  the  Corry 
Chnrch.  The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Luce,  who  is 
laboring  in  Tnngchow,  CbinsL,  was  dismissed 
to  the  E^sbytery  of  Shantung,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Vitale  to  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  and 
Licentiate  Antonins  Monteleone  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Detroit.  Antonio  Melinise  was  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  and  licensed 
as  a  local  evangelist.  The  pastoral  relation  of 
the  Rev  J.  J.  Rankin  with  the  Hawley  Church 
was  dissolved  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
his  installation  in  the  Elmhurst  Church,  May 
22,  7.30  P.M.  The  Rev.  Walter  S.  Peterson 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Black 
Hills,  and  is  to  be  installed  in  the  Nanticobe 
Chnrch,  May  8,  7.30  P.M  ;  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Higgins  in  the  Newton  and  Bethel  Churches, 
May  24,  2  P.M.  and  7.30.  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Armentront  in  the  Wyalnsing  Second  Church, 
June  14,  7. 30  P.  M  ;  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Ives  in  the 
Now  Milford  Church.  May  22.  7.30  P.M.  The 
Taylor  Church  has  called  Mr.  J.  H.  Colclough 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Stella 
Church  has  called  Mr.  J.  R.  Zeigler  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Arch  bald  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton  First  Chnroh,  May  23,  3  P.  M.  with  a  view 
to  his  examination  for  ordination.  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly:  Ministers: 
Willliam  A.  Nordt,  William  Jessup,  Edward 
P.  Morse,  Ferdinand  von  Krug;  alternates: 
John  P.  Moffat  D.D.,  William  D.  Crockett, 
James  McLeod  D.  D.,  Fenton  C.  Jones.  Eld- 
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Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  R.R. 
FOR  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
St.  Louis,  nay  17-31 

Rates  very  much  reduced.  Yon  can  stop  over  at 
Niagara  Falls  en  route.  For  informatiou,  tiiue  tables, 
etc.,  write 

A.  W.  ECCLE.STnNE.  E.P.A.  or  C.  C.  JENKINQS,  Q.P.A. 
3S3  Broadway,  New  York.  Toledo,  O. 


SPENCERIAN  PENS 

WRITE  WELL  WEAR  LONG 
ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED 

Samples  sent  on  receipt  of 
return  postage  — a  cents. 
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ers:  William  Frink,  M.  L.  Dreisback,  William 
Bipp,  B.  W.  Lewis;  alternates:  S.  L.  Holley 
M.D.,  A.  W.  Brundage,  H.  Champlin,  S.  V. 
Trumbull.  As  to  overtures.  Presbytery  answers 
the  overture  from  the  General  Assembly  on 
Judicial  Commissions  in  the  negative,  does  not 
join  the  Peoria  Presbytery  in  their  overture, 
but  unites  with  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  in 
theirs.  Lackawanna  Presbytery  sends  to  the 
Assembly  an  overture  on  Reduced  Representa¬ 
tion  in  that  body.  Also  an  overture  on  a  new 
or  revised  form  of  Creed  statement,  also  a  re¬ 
quest  that  their  Permanent  Committee  on 
Temperance  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Assembly  |1, 000  annually  as  the  Boards  receive. 
The  Rev.  N.  G.  Parke  D.D.  was  prevented 
from  attending  Presbytery  by  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  his  wife.  They  were  remembered  in 
Presbytery  by  prayer,  and  the  Stated  Clerk 
was  requested  to  convey  by  letter  to  Dr.  Parke 
the  assurance  of  the  symimthy  and  prayers  of 
Presbytery  for  him  and  his  family  who  are  so 
well  and  so  widely  known. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  G. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  met  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  April  9,  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Clingan,  Mod¬ 
erator.  The  Rev.  Donald  M.  Ross  accepted  a 
call  from  the  church  of  Farmington.  Minis¬ 
ter  William  Parsons  and  Elder  James  M.  Rice 
of  Peoria  were  elected  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Presbytery  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  the  overture  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Judicial  Commissions;  and 
adopted  the  overture  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva  on  the  requirement  to  be  made  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry,  aided  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  viz:  that  they  sign  an  obligation 
to  repay  the  Board,  within  five  years,  the 
money  received  from  it,  if  they  shall  discon¬ 
tinue  their  studies  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  report  of  the  spec¬ 
ial  eommittee,  which  had  been  instructed  to 
take  such  steps  as  it  might  deem  proper  to 
secure  the  adoption,  by  the  new  General 
Assembly,  of  the  Peoria  overture,  on  the  mode 
of  sDPpointing  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  was  approved.  After  hear¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Brown  of  Omaha  on  the 
subject.  Presbytery  expressed  its  approval  of 
the  Winona  Assembly  and  Summer  School  as 
a  religious  institution.  Presbytery  recom¬ 
mended  the  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign 
Missions  to  the  interest  and  prayers  of  our 
people.  J.  A.  G. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
St.  Loniii,  Mo,,  May  17-31,  1900. 

TO  DELEOATTS I  bee  to  advise  that  th-  West  Shore 
R.  R.  has  named  a  rate  of  a  fare  and  one-third  for  the 
round  trip.  ($28  S5).  account  of  delegates  attending  the 
the  above-mentioned  meeting,  and  wish  to  call  your  at. 
tentlon  to  the  >  xcellent  train  service  we  have  between 
Now  York  add  St.  Louis,  particularly  to  our  "Con¬ 
tinental  Limited  ”,  which  leaves  here  dally  from  foot  of 
Franklin  Street  at  12.4.S  P.  M.  and  from  foot  of  West  43d 
Street  at  l.M)  P.  M.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  the  following 
evening  at  B..52  P.  M.  The  “Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Limited”  daily  leaves  foot  of  Franklin  Street  at  6,15 
P.  M.  ai  d  foot  of  W  eat  43d  Street  at  6.80  P.  M.,  arriving 
in  St.  Louis  the  second  morning  at  7.15  A.  M.  These 
trains  have  Pullman  dining  cars  and  through  sleepers 
attached.  Delegates  have  privilege  of  stopping  over  at 
Niagara  Falls  from  one  to  ten  days  without  extra 
charge. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  favor  ns  with  your 
patronage,  and  assure  you  that  everything  in  our  power 
will  be  done  to  make  your  trip  a  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able  one. 

Any  further  information  desired  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  you  upon  application  bv  letter  or  In  person. 

Very  truly  yours 

H.  B.  JAGOE, 

G.  E.  P.  A. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  UNt  DAY'S  WORK. 

.0P<WTV’I|-U  ■  ■  I  IUUI 

Iloys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.ling 
IX  doz.  Packaues  of  Rltilne  at  10  cents  eacli. 
Send  Toiir  full  address  liy  return  mail  at.  I 
we  will  forward  the  Khitne,  pogt-nald.ai.  l 
.1  large  Premium  List  No  money  reqnireil. 
BLUINECO.  Bsx  t.  CuDcurds’’'VCtion,Mass» 
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'  The  Presbytery  of  Ottawa  met  in  Sand¬ 
wich,  April  17,  at  7.80  P.  M.  with  sermon  by 
retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Oronse  of 
Rochelle.  The  Rev.  Oliver  0.  Johnson  was 
elected  Moderator.  The  following  ministers 
were  received :  William  0.  Magner  from  Mat- 
toon  Presbytery  and  Angnstns  R.  Bickenbach 
and  Oharles  W.  Anthony  from  that  of  Rook 
River.  The  Rev.  James  A.  Smith  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Palmyra,  he  having 
accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Kirksville,  Mo. 
The  Rev.  Theodore  H.  Allen  was  re-elected 
Stated  Olerk.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  James  D.  Mc- 
Oanghtry  as  pastor  of  the  Ottawa  Ohnrch  on 
the  evening  of  Jane  14,  and  of  the  Rev.  Augus¬ 
tas  R.  Bickenbach  as  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Sandwich,  May  14.  The  overture  on  Judicial 
Oommissions  was  answered  in  the  negative. 
What  is  known  as  the  Peoria  overture  was  en¬ 
dorsed  and  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  and  an 
overture  praying  for  a  short  Oreed  unani¬ 
mously  passed.  The  following  were  chosen 
as  Oommissioners  to  the  Assembly :  Ministers, 
the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Oampbell  of  Grand  Ridge, 
principal ;  James  O.  Butler  of  Oswego  as 
alternate.  Elders,  Webster  D.  Field  of  Morris, 
principal,  and  Smiley  Kirkpatrick  of  Mendota, 
alternate. 

Theodore  H..  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  met  in  the 
First  Ohnrch  of  that  city,  April  10.  The  Rev. 
T.  J.  Stevenson  was  elected  Moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Pressly,  Temporary  Clerk. 
The  Rev.  E.  M.  Snook  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Schuyler,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Barclay 
M.  D.  from  the  Presbytery  of  Freeport,  the 
Rev.  R.  L.  MoWherter  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Iona  City.  A  certificate  was  authorized  for  the 
Rev.  Frank  P.  Miller  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Mattoon.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
supply  of  the  church  of  Winchester  by  the  Rev. 
David  Clark,  and  of  the  church  of  Mason  Cit^ 
by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Kaye.  Minister  James  E. 
Rogers  D.D.  of  Springfield  and  Prof.  E.  F. 
Ballard  of  Jacksonville  were  elected  Oommis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  over¬ 
ture  on  Judicial  Commissions  was  answered  in 
the  negative.  The  Peoria  overture  on  Com¬ 
mittees  was  adopted.  A  popular  meeting  in 
the  interest  of  Home  Missions  was  addressed 
by  Miss  Lydia  M.  Hays  of  Santa  F4,  N.  M., 
and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Money  D.  D.  of  Jackson¬ 
ville.  The  fall  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mason. 

Thohas  D.  Logan,  S.  0. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoseby  met  at  Elmira, 
on  Tuesday,  April  10.  The  Rev.  John  Redpath 
was  elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Vail,  Temporarv  Clerk.  The  Rev.  J.  Payson 
Mills  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Flint, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Hols  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior.  Min¬ 
ister  Evert  Smith  and  Elder  John  C.  MoBurney 
were  elected  principal,  and  William  S.  Dowds 
and  Elder  Will  M.  Shurtleff,  alternate,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Assembly.  The  overtures  on  Jndi- 
cial  Commissions  was  answered  in  the  affima- 
tive. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  convened  at  Three 
Rivers,  April  10.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance,  especially  of  elders.  The  sermon  was  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie  D.  D.  The  Rev.  James 
Provor  of  Buchanan  was  Moderator.  The  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Thomas  has  united  with  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Presbytery  of  the  Southern  Church,  and 
is  pastor  of  the  large  and  benefiornt  church  of 
Marshall,  Mo.  The  Rev.  James  H.  Shields 
D.  D.  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Platte, 
taking  charge  of  our  church  at  Cbillicothe, 
Mo.  The  Rev.  John  Gray  D.D.  was  dismissed 
faom  his  seven  years’  pastorate  of  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  First  Church,  in  order  to  become  President 
of  the  Michigan  Female  Seminary.  The  Rev. 
F.  Z.  Rossiter  was  appointed  provisional  Mod¬ 
erator  of  Kalamazoo  First  Church,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie  D.D.  of  the  Decatur 


$100  Reward  $100 

Tbe  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
that  there  is  at  ieast  one  dreaded  d  isease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to 
the  medical  fraterniiy.  Catarrh  being  a  cons' itutlonal 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby 
destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  ana  as¬ 
sisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors  have 
so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  falls  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  testimonials. 

F.  J.  CHENET  A  CO.,  Props,,  Toledo,  O. 
13^  Sold  by  druggists,  7So. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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(TEACHERS’  EDITION) 

Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  ZS 
Natural  History  and  Literature  With  the  Latest  ^4 
Researches  and  References  to  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament.  Over  Eight  Hundred 
Pages,  with  Eight  Colored  Maps  and  Four  Hun- 
dred  and  Forty  Illustrations.  sS 

BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D.  O 

RBVISKD  AND  EDITED  BT  qq 

REV.  F.  N.  AND  H.  A.  PELOUBET 

Authors  of  “Select  Notes  on  the  International  Lesaons.” 
“The  Fmit  of  the  Ripest  Biblical  Scholarship  of 
England.” 

Large  12ino,  Cloth,  very  Unique  Binding  in 
Black  and  Qold. 


Will  be  sent  post-paid  for  Si.6o;  or  free  to  anyone 
sending  ns  a  new  subscription  to  The  Evangelist 
for  one  year,  at  $3.00. 

This  offer  can  remain  open  only  for  a  limited  number 
of  copies. 

J  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.,  iss  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Voth. 


Ohuroh.  Onr  yoangest  ohnrob,  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  has  heroically  swung  loose  from  Home 
Mission  aid,  and  in  addition  to  this  leap  for¬ 
ward,  has  given  |600  to  our  Boards.  Burr  Oak 
from  its  long  decline  has  awakened  to  a  new 
effort,  and  hopes  for  a  pastor,  aud  Presbytery 
has  appointed  its  fall  meeting  there ;  its  first 
visit  in  twenty- seven  years.  Candidate  Jesse 
Marhoff  is  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  in  Kalamazoo  First  Church, 
May  29,  at  1  P.  M. ,  and  is  to  labor  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  French  Broad  Presbytery  in 
North  Carolina.  The  pastoral  relation  of  the 
Rev.  James  Provor  and  the  Buchanan  Church 
is  to  terminate  next  September.  The  Rev.  F. 
Z.  Rossiter  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  a 
third  term  of  four  years  as  Stated  Clerk  and 
Treasurer.  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
are:  Minister  J.  G.  Lowrie  D.D.  of  Niles  and 
Elder  John  H.  Lee  of  Benton  Harbor,  with 
alternates,  George  J.  Rea  of  Richland  and 
Elder  Seymour  H.  Hogle  of  Burr  Oak.  The 
Assembly’s  overture  on  Judicial  Commissions 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  addresses 
of  the  Revs.  F.  C.  Colver,  C.  E.  Blanchard  and 
James  Provor,  and  of  Mrs.  Van  Hook  of  Persia 
ad  <ed  greatly  to  the  interest.  The  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  have  raised  $1,659  this  year, 
an  increase  of  $688  over  last  year. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  S.  C. 

KANS.4S. 

The  Presbytery  of  Emporia  met  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Emporia,  April 
10-12.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Bradt  preached  a 
strong  sermon  on  Foreign  Missions.  The  Rev. 
John  Y.  Ewart  of  Newton  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator  and  the  Revs.  H.  S.  Christian  and  G. 
O.  Nichols,  Clerks.  Reports  from  the  chnrches 
on  the  Emporia  College  Debt  shpwed  that  $13,  - 
000  indebtedness  on  that  worthy  institution 
which  Synod  last  October  asked  the  chnrches 
to  raise  will  soon  be  a  think  of  the  past.  The 
Statistical  Reports  of  the  churches  showed  that 
300  persona  have  been  received  by  onr  ohnrchea 
on  confession  daring  the  past  year.  At  least 
three  churches  have  become  self-supporting. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Cornelison  as  pastor  of 
the  West  Side  Church,  Wichita,  and  of  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  MoOool  as  pastor  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Chnroh.  Pastoral  relations  were  dissolved 


Delegates  and  visitors  to  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  who  start  from  the  Bradford  and  Clear¬ 
field  region  will  find  the  new  service  of  The 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsbnrg  Railway  par- 
tionlarly  convenient. 

This  Line  offers  to  the  traveling  pnblio  the 
inznry  of  through  vestibnled  trains  equipped 
with  modem  day  coaches,  oaf4  and  reolining- 
ohair  oars,  daily  to  Pittsbnrg. 

The  General  Passenger  Agent,  Eduard  C. 
Lapey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  will  oheerfnlly  an¬ 
swer  all  inquiries  and  arrange  for  the  cohort 
of  his  patrons. 


- ? - 

between  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Brown  and  the  ohnrohes 
of  Conway  Springs  and  Peotone  (which  he 
has  served  for  twelve  years),  and  between  the 
Rev.  Dwight  K.  Steele  and  the  Howard 
Chnroh.  Sessions  were  harmonious,  prayer- 
fnl  and  filled  full  with  the  consideration  of  the 
large  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It 
should  be  added  regarding  onr  Synodical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Emporia  that  Presbytery  so  far  ex¬ 
pressed  its  entire  confidence  in  its  bright 
fntnre  as  to  pledge  60  cents  per  oommnnioant 
towards  its  support  the  coming  year. 

John  Y.  Ewart. 


LETTEB8  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

The  paper  has  been  greatly  enlivened  and 
improved  of  late,  and  yon  need  not  lose  any 
sleep  because  of  the  nngaliant  criticism  which 
I  found  recently  in  that  supremely  stiff  ex¬ 
pounder  of  orthodoxy,  The  Herald  and  Presby¬ 
tery,  nor  by  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  The 
Presbyterian. 

God  bless  yon  in  your  good  work  I  P,  B. 

AN  APPRECIATIVB  WORD. 

Allow  me,  as  a  subscriber  of  some  fifty  years 
and  more,  and  a  son  of  one  who  snbscribed  for 
The  Evangelist’s  first  number,  to  oongratnlate 
yon  on  The  Evangelist  as  it  now  is  and  the 
clear  advance  that  it  has  made. 

Cordially  yours,  William  Aieman. 


HOW  RAILROADS 
AID  COMMERCE 


The  map  in  the  “Round  the  World’’  folder, 
issued  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  is  an  object 
lesson  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the 
railroads  and  all  other  commercial  interests. 
It  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States. 


A  c^’py  will  be  rent  frre,  po«t-pald,  un  receipt  of  three  cents 
in  stainpe,  by  George  H.  Danlele,  Oenersl  Pseeenger  Agent, 
Qrand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Ninety-third  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1900. 


SCMSIABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value. 

Gaab  In  Banin . 

Raal  Eatato . 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,900,000  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  98,000  00 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  716,999  49 

Railroad  Bonds  .  089,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  •  98,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  198,800  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  9,936,400  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO 

Tmst  Go.  Stocks  .  .  88,000  OO 

Bonds  and  MortRases,  being  let  lien  on 
Real  Estate  .  .  . 

liOans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premlnms  nnooUect^  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  doe  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

ion . 


Market  Value 
$880,877  87 
1,783,978  88 
1,939,800  OO 
98.000  OO 

797.899  49 
1,076,810  OO 

93,900  OO 
148,800  OO 
4,848,780  OO 
818,000  oO 

107.980  OO 

194.980  OO 
984,198  OO 

689.899  84 


UABIUTIES. 

Cash  OapiUl . 

Reserye  Preminm  Fnnd  . 

Reserve  tor  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Met  Surplns . 


vu 

798,888  84 
4,681,988  41 


Surplus  as  regards  poUcy^iolders  .  $7,6 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  Viee-PreaH, 
ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW,  f  Vlce-PreeM< 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  i  < 
AREUMAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  ‘ 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

S.  H.  A.  CORREA, 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 

New  Yobk,  January  t,  UOO. 


Ass't  Secretaries. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


SOEHEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the  Highest-Qrade  Pianos,  and 


Are  at  present 


Preferred  by 
the  Leading: 


the  Most 


Popular  and 


Artists. 


SOHnER  &  CO., 


SOHMER  BUILDING,  Fiftb  AYenne,  Cor.  M  Street. 

CAUTION.  The  buying  public  will  please 
not  confound  the  genuine  S-O-H-M-E-R  Piano 
with  one  of  a  similar  sounding  name  of  a 
cheap  grade. 
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We  have  sold  our  Real  Estate  ' 
Mortg:ag:es  for  21  years  t 
without  loss  to  any  in-  [ 
vestor. 

■  We  now  offer  carefully  selected  ■ 
first  mortg:ag:es  from  the  ; 
rich  black-waxy  belt  of  - 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

'  Principal  and  6%  interest  g:uar-  ; 
anteed. 

;  Send  for  pamphlet. 

:  THE  BUNNELL  &ENOINV.  CO..; 

Bullitt  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 

.  Address  tbs  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  1st  Vice-Pres.. 

140  Nassau  St..  N.  Y.  [ 

‘  ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  • 

]  C.  5.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'  M.  S.  WAY,  .West  Che^r,  Pa. 


W 


45  nilk  Street. 


lateraatiooal 

Cheques 

Letters  of  Credit 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

New  York.  PhiUdelphia.  Bos1 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown.  Conn. ' 


Established  1875.  Assets,  S8,000,000. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  Investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5%  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Beal  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  ConnecticuL  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONNECTICUT,  or  THE  AMERICAN 
CNDEBWBITEBS’  AOENCT,  62  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK* 


2  A  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

5^  ■  C  M  fk  O  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
KLLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CHiCAOO. 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


WESTERN  MORTGAGES 

'  and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
or  cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 


Boston,  Mass. 


In  addressing  advertisers  ]>atronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  lavor  upou  the  publishers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANUEL.1ST. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 

RBA.E  ES'TA.'TB 


I  I.  McK.  THOMPSON.  .  A  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

tor  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  snccess  in 
ekeetlng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  ns.  MONEY  LOANED  at  8 
percent,  on  Selected  nrstMortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
E^te  at  40  per  cent  actual  caun  value.  References  fnmlsbed. 
209  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

...THE  ECLIPSE... 

To  view  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  May  28,  a 
personally-conducted  party  of  tourists  will  leave 
Boston,  May  23,  New  York,  May  24,  visiting 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.  and  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  the  last 
named  being  exactly  on  the  line  of  totality.  10 
days.  |66  from  Boston  (|60  from  New  York),  for 
all  expenses.  Cultured  company  and  a  pleasant 
time. 

Address  Rcv.  F.  H.  PALMER 
50  Brumfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Nova  Scotia  Tours. 

Personal^  conducted  seventh  season.  July  and 
August.  Delightful  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with 
whom  yon  will  quickly  feel  the  ‘'comradeship”  ravel 
Will  visit  the  scenes  of 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

The  itineraries  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  rush  and 
hurry,  and  provide  rest  for  tired  brain  workers.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  2c.  stamp. 

Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

so  Bromficid  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Desks  and 
Office  Furniture 

Great  Variety  of 
Style  and  Price 

T.  G.  SELLEW 

III  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


